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THE QUEST OF LOVE. 





BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 





As lone as God ; as lost winds on the hight ; 

As lone as yooder beaming moon at night 

That climbs, like some sad, noiseless-footed 
nun, 

Far up against the steep and starry hight, 

Asif on holy mission, I. As one 

That knows no ark, or isle, or resting-place, 

Or chronicle of time, or wheeling sun, 

I drive forever on through endless space. 

Like some lone bird in everlasting flight, 

My lonesome soul sails on through seas of 
night. 


Alone in sounding hollows of the sea; 
Alone on lifted, heaving hills of foam ; 
To never rest ; to ever rise and roam 
Where never kind or kindred soul may be ; 
To roam where ships of commerce never 
ride ; 
Sail on, and so forget the rest of shore ; 
To hear the waves complain, as if they died ; 
To see the vast waves heave forevermore ; 
To know that no ships cross or measure 
these, 
My shoreless, strange, and most uncommon 
seas, 


Oh! who art thou, veiled shape ? 
cries out 
Through mist and storm. Lean thou to me. 
Come nearer, thou, that I may feel and see 
Thy wounded side, and so forget all doubt. 
How terrible the night! I kneel to thee ; 
Iclasp thy knees ; would clamber to thy hair. 
As one shipwrecked on some broad, broken 
sea, 
Through intermingled oaths and awful shout, 
Uplifts white hands and prays in his despair, 
80 now my curses break into a prayer. 


My soul 


Behold! my quest has brought but rue and 
rime ! 

I loved the blushing, bounding, 
Spring. 

She scarce would pause a day to hear me sing. 

Iloved her sister, gorgeous, golden Summer- 

time. 

She gathered close her robes and rustled past, 

Through yellow fields of corn. She scorned 
to cast : 

One tender look of love or Hope behind: 

But, sighing, died upon the Autumn wind. 

And then I loved the vast, the lonesome 
Night. 

She, too, passed on and perished from my 
sight. 


singing 


Oh! moves there naught on all the girdled 
world 

That may survive one day its sorry birth ? 

The very Moon grows thin and hunger-curled. 

The ardent Sun forgets his love of Earth, 

And turns, dark-browed, and draws his 
reached arms back ; 

The while she, mourning, moves on, clad in 
black. 

But list! I once did hear the good priest tell 

That hell was everlasting. Oh! my friend, 

To know that there is aught that may not 
end! 


Now let us give God thanks that hell is hell. 


* * * * x * * 


The long days through I sit and sigh. Alas! 
For love! Lone, beggar-like, beside the way 
Isit forlorn in lanes where Day must pass, 
And stretch imploring palms toward the Day: 
And cry: “‘O Day! but give me love! I die 
Forlove! I let all other gifts go by. 
8ea, bring me but one love that runs to waste, 
One love that men pass by in heedless haste; 
And I will kiss thy feet and ask no more 
From all To-morrow’s rich, mysterious 
store,’” 





The drear days mock me in my mute request. 

The dark years roll like breakers on the shore 

And die in futile thunder. As in jest, 

They bring bright, empty shells; bring noth- 
ing more. 

Oh! say, is sweet Love dead and hid from all 

Who would disdain a colder touch than his? 

Then show me where Love lies. Put back the 
pall. 

Lo! I will fall upon his face and kiss 

Sweet Love to life again ; or I will lie, 

Lamenting, prone beside his dust and die. 


ee 
PRINCETON AND DR. MILLER. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W, DUFFIELD. 





‘From all false doctrine, heresy, and 
schism - good Lord deliver us!” 
So runs not only the Litany of our Episco- 
palian brethren, but our own private Chris- 
tian petition, as well. There isa disintegra- 
ting effect produced by personal and pri- 
vate interpretations, which demoralizes 
whole denominations of earnest believers. 
But the grave question remains: ‘‘ What 
is heresy?” 

After the way which certain persons 
called heresy Paul (the most orthodox of 
believers) worshiped the God of his fathers. 
Granting that Judaism was final, and 
Christianity did not fulfill anything, it was 
worthy of excommunication for him to 
dissent. But, granting that Christianity 
claimed first of all to seek and to love the 
truest and best established truth, the old 
would pass away and the new would take 
its place. Truth, like a tree, would live in 
the new circles beneath the bark which 
bound all fibers into a common trunk. 
We have astrange problem to consider, 
and it is ever freshly brought to our notice. 
Organized work is necessary, and organ- 
ized work implies denominations of Chris- 
tian believers.. Those who thiak alike live 
together. Those who dissent can find 
their place elsewhere. But each body can 
declare the terms of its own communion, 
subject, of course, to evangelical and fun- 
damental principles. It cannot, then, be 
heresy or false doctrine, while it may be 
schism, to differ from one’s associates on 
anything outside of the essentials of salva- 
tion. Tobe wrong inthe matter of that 
which affects our eternal destiny is to be a 
heretic, a false teacher. Yet even here 
there may be sincere, though superficial 
misapprehension and misconception of 
truth. 

In the Presbyterian Church the very 
terms of reunion have settled the question 
as to divergence of personal belief on 
minor articles of faith.. Two definite lines 
of theology—one starting from tbe state- 
ment that God is power and the other from 
the statement that God is love—pervade 
the ranks of her ministry. In practice the 
advocate of the unconditional sovereignty 
dares not deny the love of God. In prac- 
tice the advocate of the long fatherhood of 
God will not deny the almighty power of 
Jehovah. Neither of these classes can, then, 
say of the other ‘‘ You are heretical.” One 
looks at one side of the truth, and the other 
at the other side. There is an evening twi- 
light, and there is a morning twilight; and 
itis possible, I suppose, to find exact mo- 
ments of correspondence in either sky. I 
may think thatthe believer in God’s power 
finds light fading into darkness, and that the 
believerin God’s love finds light brightening 
into day; but there are moments of each 
belief where I require to remember that 
one is in the east, the other in the west, 





before I distinguish the coming from the 
failing radiance. 

Ido not think we can legislate every 
twilight into morning twilight; nor vice versa. 
To declare heresy is not to produce it; to 
perceive false doctrine is not to establish 
it. Let us be definite and distinct. We 
may make more schism than we would 
otherwise find by the rash hand laid upon 
the offending mouth. 

Beyond certain limits, why has not every 
one the right to feel absolutely free to push 
his inquiries along the line of God’s truth? 
Granting that he understands the base-line 
of all investigation and is clear as to man’s 
sinfulness, Christ’s salvation, the renewing 
power of the Holy Spirit, and those essen- 
tials of belief on which the Evangelical 
Alliance has fixed its feet, why may he not 
triangulate into space without heresy or 
false doctrine? 

In the Swing case, as in the Cuyler and 
See cases, and in the McCune case, the 
majority of presbyters were in favor of 
such a construction. In the Miller case 
the presbyters were unanimously against 
the accused. This case of Dr. John Miller 
forms, then, a point of peculiar interest. 
Taking it as truth that Dr. Miller is on 
somewhat the same ground as the others 
we have named, it is worthy of inquiry 
whether he has been condemned upon the 
basis of the Westminster Confession, or 
upon the basis of Scripture truth. 

He has certainly gone out into specula- 
tion beyond what is revealed. He has pro- 
nounced opinions upon subjects of absolute 
mystery, of which inspired apostles spoke 
with abated breath. He has been chiefly 
concerned with the theological authorities 
for and against his views, and has ended all 
by a challengein his ‘‘ Questions Awakened 
by the Bible,” directed toward his brethren 
of New Brunswick Presbytery. By a 
unanimous vote these presbyters have 
found him faulty on three charges, and have 
suspended him from the ministry of the 
Church. 

Shall we condemn Princeton as Prince- 
ton for this action; or shall we be just, as 
well as critical? If Dr. Miller presents 
himself fairly, he is in a state of confusion, 
in which no manshould be a public teacher, 
lest he draw others into the like doubt and 
darkness. It is as though one who had 
lived in the gloom of obscure research 
should boast of a purblind ability to see 
more in that shadow than another in the 
sun. In point of fact, the ingenious col- 
laboration of singular investigations tends 
not in the direction of enlightening, but of 
confounding the simple-hearted. A man 
who asks for the Lord Jesus Christ, as the 
Greeks asked Philip, would find no rest for 
philosophic difficulties in those pages. It 
is destructive—this questioning. Ithas not 
the Socratic purpose of developing the 
finer sense of better things. 


There were those in that presbytery who, 
as I think, would have taken every risk to 
have opposed an unjust ora cruel sentence. 
The issue was not upon a question of pet- 
ticoats and pulpits, of sharp Calvinism and 
careless church union; but upon a topic 
which involved the destiny of all truth- 
seeking spirits. And it is about time, after 
the long story of prayer and faith, of ex- 
perience and of piety in the Church of 
Christ Universal, that we should have some 
things which are fixed. To be blown about 
by every wind of doctrine is to make no 
advance, ‘i'o allow the disintegration and 





doubt of such speculations to interfere with 


the scientific methods of a reverent and 
rational inquiry is for any presbytery any- 
where to be derelict in its duty. And, 
equally as I should condemn the mere hunt- 
ing of heresy for the pleasure of the sport, 
even so I must commend the firmness which 
silences the voice that puts a private inter- 
pretation upon topics determined by the 
consenting experiences of Christians of 
every name. 

The general form of a ship was as well 
known in the days of Columbus’s caravels 
as it is to-day. It has, in fact, been laid 
before our sight in the shape of every fish 
that swims. But if a man at this day and 
in these hours of enlightened experience 
should go to sea in a tub, are we to be 
blamed if (forgetting other differences) 
we unite in condemning the style of his 
craft, and in saying: ‘‘ You may be a first- 
rate fellow; but you are not fit to teach 
people how to go to sea. Wecannot suffer 
you (at least, under our sanction) to declare 
for tubs, instead of three-masters. If you 
want to sail your tub, take your own pond.” 

Thus I fail to observe in this latest ‘‘ her- 
esy trial” the same elements of interest and 
of necessity for vigilance which might 
otherwise arouse all who seek the promo- 
tion of truth and the best good of men’s 
souls. It is only unfortunate that it should 
have occurred where it might be charged 
upon a too-devout adherence to the letter of 
our Standards. But, if moderation, precis- 
ion, and directness be any commendable 
features in such a trial, they may be com- 
mended here. And when one writes books 
and invites his fate, as Dr. Miller has done, 
there is nothing further to be said. Asa 
Swedenborgian, he is not a Presbyterian; 
and yet, probably, Swedenborgians are 
bound heavenward. As a Patripassian, or 
a soul-sleeper, he belongs with a small body 
of eccentric thinkers. In any case, he has 
drawn away from the great fleet of Chris- 
tian believers, and has gone to sea alone in 
his tub. Ifthe tub had been stronger, the 
tale would have been longer. 

AUBURN, N. Y. 





DR. DEXTER’S LECTURES. 


** Since the invention of printed books, 
every movement of thought which has 
acquired force enough widely toagitate the 
public mind has revealed itself, both by 
means of its promoters and opposers, 
through the press. There is, then, an im- 
portant sense in which a complete chrono- 
logically-arranged bibliography of the 
literature of the world would furnish the 
most accurate guide to the scope of the dis- 
cussions and the quality of the opinions of 
the last four hundred years. Should it 
lack, now and then, some slight connecting 
link, it would still have'the great advantage 
of freedom from all coloring by the pre- 
conceptions of a single mind, such as the 
personality of that historian even who is 
most candid in his intent seldom fails to 
inject into his narrative. 

“Tt is my purpose in these lectures to en- 
deavor to develop thus from the literature 
out of which it has grown, onthe one hand, 
and to which it has given birth, on the 
other, something of the quality and pro- 
gressive history of the Congregationalism 
of the last three centuries. But the narrow 
limits within which I must necessarily con- 
fine myself will compel me to pay chief 
attention to certain recondite, neglected, or 
disputed passages, attempting only so much 
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of the general outline of our liteiary his- 
tory as a denomination-of Christi-ns, as 
may serve to assign rightly.to their place 
those portions to whicli.your chief atten- 
tiomwill be invited.” 


With these words the Rev, Dr, Dexter 
commenced, last week, before the students 
of Andover Theological Seminary, his 
course of lectures on the Congregational- 
ism of the last three. hundred «years. ~The 
paragraphs strike the key-note of the theory 
upon which the course is constructed. 


‘The literature of a country,” according 
to M. Taine and Prof. Van Laun, ‘isa re- 
flex of that country’s history.” Dr. Dexter’s 
adaptation of the same idea finds in the 
literature of Congregationalism a history 
of that denomination. Long a student of 
that literature and a constructor of that 
history, he went to England and the Con- 
tinent last fall for the purpose of additional 
special research, of which the lectures he is 
now délivering are the fruit. There are to 
be twelve lectures in all, and the course will 
be repeated twice, so covering three years. 
They will be given next year, doubtless, in 
some modified form; but are now substan- 
tially complete in plan. We shall, un- 
doubtedly, see them hereafter in book form. 
The first lecture is devoted to a delineation 
of the religious condition of England at the 
birth of Congregationalism, and is appropri- 
ately entitled ‘‘ The Darkness.” The picture 
he draws is a dark one, indeed. In the lec- 
tures succeeding we have a biography of 
Robert Brown; a careful account of the 
Martin Mar-Prelate controversy; a study of 
the period of persecution; and then, in 
turn, a bistory of the removal to Amster- 
dam, of the development of Congregation- 
alism in England, and of Congregational- 
ism, early and late, in the United States. 

In Dr. Dexter’s conception of the subject 
three forces contributed to the evolution of 
the principle and life of the Congregation- 
al churches. It was necessary that, first, 
a light be struck in the darkness. This 
service was performed by Robert Brown. 
After this a spirit of courage was needed, 
for facing the bishops and public opinion; 
and this was afforded by means of the Mar- 
Prelate controversy. The movement re- 
ceived its final impulse—or, rather, acquired 
its full momentum—by the pressures of per- 
secution. 


With the later phases of the subject pre- 
sented in these lectures students of church 
history are more or less familiar; but upon 
‘the more recondite, neglected, and dis- 
puted passages,” to which he refers, a great 
amount of really new and wholly authentic 
information he has certainly discovered. 
This is especially true with respect to the 
interior condition of England at the time 
of the Reformation, obscure corners of 
which Dr. Dexter lights up with that minute 
and painstaking study of details which is 
both his passion and his power. Some of 
his historical acquisitions under this head, 
as we happen to know, have astonished 
even English scholars themselves, The 
Martin Mar-Prelate tracts have be¢n com- 
monly ascribed to. Join Penri; but Dr. 
Dexter has found evidence, he thinks, that 
they were written by the lawyer, Henry Bar- 
row. His most important and gratifying 
discoveries, perhaps, concern Robert Brown, 
whose life and character have always been 
involved in more or less of obscurity. The 
result of the positive evidence secured is 
to present a much more favorable view of 
Brown tban has hitherto been obtained, and 
to furnish some extenuation for certain 
acts and peculiarities which have been 
prominently associated with his name. In 
the Lambeth Library Dr. Dexter discov- 
ered, for example, a queer old book, of 
Melchisedekian pedigree, which, on micro- 
scopical examination, so to speak, proved 
to be an autobiographic volume by Brown, 
in which his own experiences during the 
troublous times in which he lived and the 
singular career which he led are closely 
related. So faras we are aware, no knowl- 
edge of this book has previously found its 
way into, the literature of the’subject. By 
means of it and with ‘the aid of letters of 
Robert Brown and Lord» Burleigh, un- 
earthed in the British Museum; Dr. Dexter 
has been able to. create am entirely new and 
reasonably complete story of this remark- 
able man, whom he believes, in his later 





life, on good grounds, to have been par- 
tially and at times insane. 

I have not space to go further into the 
contents of these learned and interesting 
lectures, which the Andover world is now 
enjoying. It is tobeenvied its opportunity, 
for the time immediately to come; and we 
may believe that, even when this unfinished 
work of Dr. Dexter’s shall be finally given 
in full to the public, it. will furnisha new 
vindication of the soundness, purity, and 
excellence of the Congregational princi- 
ples. 

CHANNING, 
——— EE 


USELESS PEOPLE. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








WE see no special occasion for being very 
obsequious toward that race of beings, 
whether male or female, young or old, in high 
life or low life, whose earthly history is 
represented by the title of this article. 
They are simply idlers and wasters of time, 
so far as any practical utility is concerned. 
Manifestly, they have come to the wrong 
world; and the sooner they leave it the 
sooner society will be relieved of a burden- 
some and expensive nuisance. Eating and 
drinking and sleeping constitute their chief 
employment. With their provender made 
sure, they are quite satisfied. Habits of in- 
dustry they have not; and, moreover, it is 
no part of their plan to do anything that is 
of practical value for either world. For- 


‘tunately for themselves, breathing is spon. 


taneous and animal nutrition goes forward 
by a self-impelling law. Were the fact 
otherwise, they would die for the want of 
breath or speedily become ghastly skele- 
tons. Such are your useless, good -for-nothing 
people. Their significance in really adding 
anything valuable to the world is less than 
that of an oyster. 

Occasionally these people relieve the 
ennui of doing nothing by making a_ busi- 
ness in the shape of hunting, fishing, card- 
playing, going to the circus or the theater, 
whiling away their hours at the grog-shop, 
attending a horse-race, perhaps visiting the 
dens of nocturnal infamy—all for the fun 
of it. In these and the like ways they have 
what they call ‘“‘a good time.” Yet they 
have no purpose in their hearts and no 
practice in their lives above the low level 
of amere animal. Their gratifications and 
pleasures take the type of their moral char- 
acters. Animal selfishness is the supreme 
law of their whole being. 

Woman, in her way generally more deli- 
cate and less offensive, is sometimes amen- 
able to the same charge, There are some 
good-for-nothing women, as well as men— 
too many of them for the credit of the sex, 
with lives practically as useless as they are 
aimless. ° They can manipulate the little 
punctilios of what they regard as fashion- 
able life. They know how to spend money. 
No one can beat them in using an opera. 
glass or in laying plans for empty and 
profitless amusement. In the matter of 
mere show they are finished experts. And 
this is about all that they are good for— 
indeed, all that they propose. To life they 
productively contribute nothing. They 
never did anything and never expect to do 
anything that has the value of a dollar to 
bumanity. The world is in no sense richer 
or wiser or better for their presence in it. 
They were born with a free ticket of ex- 
emption from all the responsibilities of an 
earthly existence. Splendid receivers they 
are, and just as poor producers. They are 
feminine idlers, taxing the world for their 
subsistence, but returning nothing to it. 

Estimating all such persons, of both sexes, 
at their true valuation, we do them no in- 
justice in saying that they are not really 
worth the garments they wear or the bread 
that it takes to feed them. The wonder 
is that the sun will consent to shine upon 
them. Theirs is the mere mockery of a 
human life. They are guilty abusers of 
their own powers and as guilty misusers 
and wasters of time. They are as indiffer- 
ent about the value of time, its improve- 
ment, its duties, the claims of the world 
present and those of the world future, as 
they could be if no such ideas had ever 
been heard of on the globe. Their 
total violation of the two great principles 
of utility and obligation they seem to regard 
as' one of the fine arts. Not belonging to 
the vulgar crowd »that must practically 
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the first class in society. “The world T6ses 
nothing by their death, since ityhas fewer. 
paupers to support. 

Existence thus conducted isa gross fraud 
upon humanity. ‘The very least that one 
ean honorably think of doing is to return 
to life as much value as it takes to carry 
him through it, Every one.ought to give a | 
quid pro.guo for the privilege of domiciling 
amid the habitations of men. He ought to 
pay the expenses of his ownexistence. Ifhe 
does less than this, he will die an insolvent 
debtor to mankind by all the difference be- 
tween his consumption and production. 
Society is really a compact of mutual de- 
pendences and services, living and thriving 
upon the toil of its integral parts, in which 
all receive something, and, hence, in which 
all are bound to give back to it, at least, as 
much as they take from it.. The law of 
useful labor binds all, and condemns the 
practice of voluntary indolence in all, 
whether it be genteel or vulgar. It indicts 
every idler as a guilty being, excusing none 
but those who are providentially destitute 
of the working ability. 

Let us not forget that life—the moral life 
of man as a denizen of earth—is always an 
intense and exciting emergency, full of 
duty, full of opportunity, ever ringing 
with the call to action, brief in its period, 
yet everlasting in its results. It is a suc- 
cession of emphatic notes, every one of 
which should impress the heart. The 
things that are to be done, that may be 
done, and that should be done form the 
providential oratory by which God loudest 
calls, and which earth should be anxious to 
hear. Life morally photographs eternity 
upon time. In productive power time is 
eternity. It is really a more solemn thing 
to live than to die. Some people reserve 
their anxieties and tears for death. Did 
they spend them on life, they would have 
less occasion for them in death. 

The merest glance at these hints is quite 
sufficient to rebuke life’s idlers with a most 
withering frown. As compared with the 
men of diligent and earnest action, animat- 
ed by high and noble aims—the men who 
see what life is and for what it was given, 
who load its fleeting hours with the strong- 
est and purest displays of human power, 
and who at its close ascend to other and 
brighter realms—these useless idlers, either 





lounging or sporting away their existence, 
really seem to belong to another race. Un- 
touched by those noble inspirations that 
make life sublime, they have so little in 
common with true men, think so little and 
feel so little as true men think and feel, 
that one almosts hesitates to call them men. 
They burlesque the normal idea of a man, 
and whether most to pity or despise them 
it is difficult to determine. With such 
powers as they possess, such necessities as 
press upon them, and such duties as sum- 
mon them to some mode of useful action, 
their existence presents an ignoble scene, 
from which one turns away as from the 
sight of a disgusting spectacle. They, 
surely, are no specimens of a properly de- 
veloped human being. It would be a bless- 
ing to them if some thunder-clap of 
thought were to shake their intellectual 
heavens and, for once, at least, wake them 
up to the moral meaning of life. Per- 
chance, they might see it good to reform 
their plan and write a record that will 
read well for both worlds. 





A PAPER CITY.* 
BY D. R. LOCKE (REY. PETROLEUM V. NASBY). 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE CONDITION OF THE PRINCIPAL FAMILIES 
OF NEw CANTON. 








Tus was the condition of things in the 
principal families of New Canton at the 
date at which we write: 

They had all been playing for something, 
and most of them had won the game they 
had playéd for. 

Those who had won were infinitely worse 
off than those who had lost. 

Mrs. Lewis had lost her:all in North 
Alaska; and had hedged by worrying Mary 
into marrying Tom ‘Paddleford, that she 
might live upon his money. 

Paddleford had lost his all{in wheat; and 
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a puamemmamnnins epEee? 
work in order to live, they’ parade their | had hedged by marrying Mary Lewis, that 
idleness as if it were # letter.of credit-te4 he might live upon her money. 


Gardiner had lost his all by the failure of 
the New York bankers and the scoundrel 
ism of Burt. And his son Jim had lost 
the-girl he should have married. 
Paddleford had got the girl, but not g 
dollar of| money; and, in addition, had a 
father and mother-in-law on his hands, the 
latter being especially objectionable to 
him. . 

Mrs. Lewis had- sacrificed her daughter 
to the worst man in New Canton; but had 
not got the dollars she had expected. 

There was trouble, disappointment, 

wrong, and anxiety all around; and no one 
was where they ought to be or in the right 
place. 
Tom Paddleford never loved Mary Lewis 
at all. His desire to possess her was merely 
desire; and, now that he was saddled with 
her, without money, he absolutely hated 
her. A woman may be the greatest delight 
or the greatest curse toa man. To Paddle. 
ford, without money, the best woman in 
the world wou'd have been an insupporta- 
ble burden. In marrying her by force and 
fraud, the rat had crawled through a noi- 
some sewer; and what was his cheese worth, 
now that he had his teeth in it? Whatever 
it might have been to one capable of ap. 
preciating it, to him it was an empty 
rind. Nothing more. The heart of it— 
the girl’s love—he couldn’t have apprecia. 
ted, if he had possessed it, which he knew 
he did not; and the money he wanted he 
had not got. For the first he cared noth 
ing. For the second he mourned sincere. 
ly. 

For, in his altered circumstances, he 
was compelled to take a situation as sales. 
man, at a very Jow salary, in the very store 
of which he had been once proprietor. He 
was reduced below the level of those over 
whom he had once lorded it imperiously. 
There was nothing left of Paddleford & 
Son. The smash was complete. All the 
goods they had and all their available 
property did not aggregate fifty cents @ 
the dollar; and, as they had lost, their cre. 
itors were enraged at their foolishnessa 
speculating. There was no hope of a com 
promise. Tom Paddleford was down for- 
ever. 

And what galled him was the thought, 
that never left him, that he was burdened 
with a wife whom he hated, when without 
her he might have lived on his salary. 

Gone forever were hisenjoyments! Gone 
were his expensive drinks; his fragrant 
cigars; his glossy hats; his new pantaloons, 
that reduced the curvature of his legs— 
gone everything that delighted him! Gone 
everything that he enjoyed! And, when 
he paid the board of his wife at the Grand 
Central (very cheap rooms he bad at that 
hostelry), and thought that, were he alone 
and free, he could, at least, make an effort 
to regain his lost position, or, at the worst, 
live in something like comfort, he cursel 
her with all the vehemence of a low, meat 
nature. 

And then commenced a series of annoy: 
ances of a petty kind, that were admirably 
calculated to kill the poor girl. Petty mea, 
like Tom Paddleford, have wonderful in- 
genuity in this direction. They can worry 
and nag, and nag and worry, till the ob 
ject of their little spite turns upon them; 
and, having provoked an encounter, they 


adroitly that the immediate onus of the dit 
pute is always on the other side. While 
furnishing the cause themselves, they 
bring it to an actual contest by making the 
other the aggressor and placing themselves 
in the aggrieved position, which, with such 
people, is a strong point. If it happens t0 
be a woman who is tied to one of these 
naggers, and the woman happens to be 
strong physically, with a spirit to corr 
spond with her strength, she pitches him 
out of the window. If not, she sits dow! 
and cries, and suffers under it, and wor 
ders why life couid not have been made 
more pleasant for her. Poor Mary Paddle 
ford was one of the latter kind. The ides 
of resistance never occurred to her, and 
she sat down and bore meekly all the petty 
insults and injuries he could put upon het. 

‘Where .is the hot water?” he growled, 
one .morping. 
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"7. June 7, 1877.) 
a He was shaving, and stood before the lit- 
, that ie glass, with one suspender hanging over 
his hips. , 
ure of “There’s the water, Tom, right beside 
indrel you,” was the meek answer. 
id lost «lot? Do you suppose aman can shave 
with water that’s lukewarm? What are 
not a | ou good for, anyhew?” 
had a “Tom, I try to do everything you want 
«| * ofme.” , 
“Everything! If I hadn’t allowed you 
god your scheming old mother to trap me 
ughter J sto marrying a whey-faced, helpless noth- 
jut had ing, I shouldn’t have to shave in such 
: water. Ah!” 
itment, He had dipped his finger in the water, to 
no one § test its heat, and the exclamation followed 
1€ right the touch. j 
“What did you haveit brought up scald- 
y Lewis ing for? Take that!” 
merely And he threw the water full at her. By 
ed with adroit dodging, the poor girl escaped being 
y hated scalded except in a few spots. She had be- 
delight J ome expertin dodging. She had had plen- 
Paddle. ty of practice since she had left ber moth- 
man In F a's roof. ’ 
upporta- “Get me some paper!” 
rce and § The paper was brought. 
h a noi- “Old newspaper! It does seem that you 
e worth, § never can learn anything. Get me some 
Vbatever Bot, paper, something that won’t dull my 
e of ap BE azor, And—” 
1 empty § By this time Mary was in tears, and with 
Of it Ff ine tears came some little spirit. 
ipprecia- “Tom, I won’t bear allthis abuse. I am 
be knew & icing all I can to please you; but you won't 
inted he & \ pleased. I'll do nothing more for you.” 
red noth. “You won’t? You won’t, eh?” 
sincere. And he approached her, with a monkey- 
ish, malicious glare in his little mean eyes. 
nces, he “You won’t do anything more for me, 
as salet & ait) you, you daughter of a miserable 
ery store B frand? You won’t?” 
tor. He And he approached her, waving the razor 
hose over @ in one hand near enough to frighten her to 
veriously. BF death, and took a long drink of whiskey 
leford & § from a bottle on the bureau, to terrify her 
All the § nore, for she always feared him the most 
available & after one of those terrible draughts. 
cents a “Tom! Tom! What are you going to do? 
heir cret Mont, Tom! Don’t!” 
shnessa “Oh! L ain’t agoin’ to kill you. I am go- 
of aco @ \ to administer needful correction. Take 
down for HF ist for your impudence.” 

And with the flat of his big, cruel hand 
> thought, @ ie struck her first on one side of her cheek 
burdened # nd then on the other, till she shrieked with 
n without § nin and terror. 
lary. “Stop that infernal howling,” he hissed 
- pte inan undertone. “ You will have the house 
3 Tragral § yp here.” 
antaloons, His caution came none too soon, for the 
his Jegs— Bf andlady, a good soul, hearing the screams, 
me be came to the door, to know what was the 
ina, matter. 
the Grand “Oh! nothing serious,” said Tom, hold- 
ad at that § ing the door slightly ajar with one hand, 
e he alote@ while he delivered a series of admonitory 
e an effor'® shakings with the other to his wife, who 
the wors, 8 was cowering in terror out of sight. 
he cursei “Nothing, only Mrs. Paddleford has been 
low, meat H tsken with one of her spells, It’s noth- 

Ing, ’” 

sof ann And, shutting the door, he said to her: 

admirably § “Get up and behave yourself!” aiding her 
Petty me, § rise with a most vicious kick. 

nderful One great trouble with these rat men is, 
can wor) f they never know when to stop, unless a fist 
till the © F ora foot is interposed to bar their progress. 
rpon the; } Poor Mary did not resent his naggings and 
unter, they his beatings; and, as she was profoundly 
range it ® #miserable under them, he doubled the dose, 
3 of thed T that she might be more miserable. He 
ide. While vas experimenting, to see how wretched 
‘Ives, theY Tie could make her; and he pushed his in- 
making the vestigations just as far as he could this 
‘ themsel¥® Bide of killing her. 
1, with such B tt was a favorite method of making her 
happens" f tiserable to ask her when she had seen 
ne of the® Fjim Gardiner last, implying in his tone 
pens to b¢ fod manner that it was his belief that she 
it to com Tyas in the habit of seeing him, and that 
pitches hit T the seeing was not altogether innocent. 
e sits dow? «Goa he would remark, ‘‘how I wish 
it, and ved stehad married you. But you and the old 
been ma? Fyonan were to sharp for that. You had 
fary Paddle igured his failure as certain, and you did 
‘ Ka a wt want a poor man in the family. You 
o her, 
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tad no notion that we could fail, or you 
Youldn’t have roped me in. Why don’t 
jou go to him, now, and take yourself off 
ty hands? Why do you make me support 
jou, when he sees: more of you than I do. 
Oh! you— 
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The epithet he applied to her would not 
look well upon paper. 

And the poor girl—who remembered too 
well how it was that she married the little 
beast, and gave up everything that life had 
that made it of value, and how gladly she 
would go to the only man on earth that she 
ever did love—would get away and sob as 
though her very heart was broken. 

And then, as she thought of the man she 
was bound to indissolubly, and that the 
man whom she did love had been close, 
very close, to another woman and could 
never come back to her, she felt all the 
more deserted and all the more miserable. 

And so she wept and wept, and fretted 
and fretted, till the pretty girl of a year 
before was merely the faint suggestion of 
her former self. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
WHat Mr. Burt Founp IN CHICAGO. 


HAGGARD and worn, sick at heart and ex- 
hausted with excitement, Charles Burt 
entered the small and obscure hotel, in the 
suburbs of the great city, to which he had 
sent Emeline Butterfield, three weeks before. 

He had not entered the city in the day- 
time, as had been his custom in the past; nor 
did he come in his old way. He had not 
walked the streets, the principal streets, 
with his head erect, and with the calm, con- 
fident mein of a man who was not only at 
peace with the world, but one to whom the 
world owed something. He did not come 
as a man who had nothing to shrink from, 
but who rather felt it a right to be noticed 
and to be pointed out. He did not comein 
this way; but he came in the night. He 
had waited in the outskirts till the darkness 
enshrouded him. He had threaded alleys 
and dark streets and skulked close under 
the shadows of walls and dark buildings. 
It was as though he carried something on 
his face that he did not dare to have seen 
or exposed to the light. 

It was not the same Burt who had onco 
presided over the destinies of the Land 
Company and the Savings Bank. That 
Burt was a smoothly-shaven, decorously- 
dressed man; a man who feared nothing, 
especially nothing in the form of humanity, 
and who was noted for being able to look 
any one squarely in the eye without shrink- 
ing or blinking. That Burt wasa cool, self- 
possessed man, whose hand never trembled 
or whose face never blanched and to whom 
fear was unknown. 

This Burt was quite another man, He 
was unshaven and unshorn. His clothes 
hung loosely and shabbily about him. His 
boots were muddy and broken, as if they 
had become acquainted with hard and un- 
savory ways. He was hollow-eyed and 
wasted, and there was a slovenly, hang-dog 
look about him—a dodging, blinking, 
shrinking way—that was as unlike the old 
Burt as daylight is from darkness. He had 
hardly need to disguise himself. His most 
intimate friend would scarcely have known 
him. 

He asked for the room of ‘‘ Mrs. El- 
wood”; and he was shown to it by a hall- 
boy, who kept the professional eye upon 
him, as though he were afraid the shabby, 
sneaking man was a thief, who needed 
watching. Alas! that the impressive Burt, 
before whom hotel clerks had quailed and 
hall-boys had bowed in the first hotels, 
should be watched in so small and miser- 
able a tavern as this! He entered the room 
with an eagerness that was the first show 
of anything like manhood that he had ex- 
hibited for days. His head was raised, his 
eyes glittered, and his wasted form seemed 
to dilate and resume something of its old 
proportions. 

In the center of the room stood ‘‘ Mrs. 
Elwood,” in the person of Emeline Butter- 
field; and toward her he sprang, with arms 
extended and a look of intense delight 
upon his face. 

Emeline!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Thank 
Heaven I am here, at last, safely, and have 
so baffled those in pursuit of me that I am 
in no further danger. Dear girl!” 

Emeline avoided his embrace and re- 
treated to the furthest extremity of the 
room. 

‘‘Emeline, is this the reception. I had a 
right to. expect?: What do you mean?” 

‘‘Only'this, Mr. Burt. I, came here be- 
cause I said I'would; and I stayed here till 





you came because I thought it only right 
that you should hear from my own lips, 
rather than upon paper, what I am about to 
say.” 

of Don’t say it, Emeline! Don’t say it!” 
said Burt, feverishly, anticipating what was 
coming. ‘‘ Wait, a day, or two days. 
Don’t say it now.” 

“‘T shall say it, and say it now. I have 
looked for your coming anxiously, that I 
might say it and have done with it. I 
shall not leave the country with you, nor 
shall I go anywhere with you. There will 
from this time forward be nothing between 
us—nothing. You go your way, and I shall 
go mine.” 

‘*But, Emeline,” said Burt, fiercely, 
‘you promised me, that night in New 
Canton, that you would accept my love, 
that you would go with me, and that from 
this time henceforward you would be to me 
that love I have longed for so long and found 
in you. You promised.” 

‘True, I did. And whenI promised I 
meant to keep my promise. I was crazy 
and desperate. The manI loved was too 
cowardly to stand by me; I had been 
hunted down by people not as good as 
myself; my good name had been taken 
from me; and I saw nothing before me but 
a life of privationand misery. Every hope 
I had in the world had been cut out from 
under me and every aspiration I had cher- 
ished had been crushed. When you came 
to me, that night, and told me you loved me 
and would be to me what James Gardiner 
should have been, I was desperate enough 
to promise anything to anybody that would 
enable me to take- vengeance upon those 
who had persecuted me, and inflict pain 
upon those who had deserted me when they 
should have stood by me. I wanted to 
hurt Gardiner; for he loves me, notwith- 
standing he dared not marry me, and I 
knew that to elope with you would be 
the severest punishment I could inflict up- 
on him. And so I consented and did 
leave New Canton, and did come here, in- 
tending to carry out my promise, as we 
agreed; and here I havestayed. ButI have 
had some days of rest and time for reflec- 
tion. Iwill not throw myself away. I do 
not love you and I never did. Idid have 
a respect for you, for you are different from 
the other men I have known, and I have a 
gratitude for the kindnesses you showed 
me, no matter what the motive was; but 
to carry out your purpose would be to 
make me miserable for life, and I am not 
the kind of a woman who would suffer 
alone. I am too good a woman for the 
purpose you desire, and it is impossible 
that our connection should ever be any- 
thing else. I would not marry you were 
you free, and nothing less will do for me. 
Ihave said all that is necessary and we 
will end the matter here.” 

‘Emeline, do you know what you are 
doing? Do you want to make me misera- 
ble for life? Do you want to wreck the 
dearest hope of my life and make me utter- 
ly miserable? No, Emeline, you cannot. 
You will go with me. You will try and 
love me. I will be everything to you. I 
will—” 

Emeline regarded him with a pitying 
look, that Burt took as a sign of relenting. 

‘*You will not cast me off, Emeline. I 
beg you to relent. You do not know what 
you are doing.” 

‘‘ What I have said I shall do. My de- 
cision is irrevocable and cannot be changed. 
You must go and leave me.” 

** But what will you do?” 

“IT do not know. I am here ina great 
city. I have will, energy, and some mea- 
sure of ability, and I shall make my way. 
Here I shall stay, and do what seems best 
for me. You will go abroad, as you de- 
signed—alone. I have no wish for you that 
is not good; only our paths must be widely 
apart, I shall never see you after to-night.” 


Burt looked once more at the girl, as she . 


stood before him, to see if he could not de- 
tect some sign of relenting, some possibil- 
ity of a change. There none. Cool 
and determined, he read his fate in her face. 


With a curse on his lips and an expres- 
sion of fright on his face, he left the room | 


and plunged out into the night again. 


dearest of _ his hopes, 
thing in his: life; that for which he 


had waited and schemed; that without 
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which he would scarcely have taken the 
great risk he had, had failed him. Would 
not the rest of his ambitions crumble the 
same way? Was not this failure the pre- 
cursor of others? Was he to get anything 
for his labor and his planning and plotting, 
after all? 

Back again, through alleys and by-streets, 
hugging walls and enveloping himself in 
shadows, the miserable man went, until he 
had gained the open country. He was 
alone on the prairie. No, not alone. There 
was with him his crime and, what was 
more terrible to him, his disappointment. 
He was doomed never to be alone again; 
for, go where he might, there would al- 
ways be with him the twin ghosts, Remorse 
and Disappointment. He had lost his 
standing in the world. He had, so far as 
his entity could ever do him any good, 
died; for there was henceforth to be no 
Charles Burt on the face of the earth. 

His old mother, back in Connecticut, 
who had been so proud of him and who 
had hoped for such great things of him, 
would weep when she thought of him; and 
his brothers, poor and humble as they were, 
would thank Heaven that they were not 
like him. The curses that the poor of New 
Canton, whom he had robbed, had hurled 
after him found him in the night, as far away 
as he was and as dark as it was. No distance 
could prevent their following him. There 
could be no darkness so dense that they 
would not find him and they struck inleaden 
showers upon his bruised heart and turned 
him cold. The one thing that was nearest 
and closest to him had slipped away from 
him, beyond his grasp. 

There was with him what he could not 
get rid of—a gnawing, hungering love 
which he never could enjoy. He had sold 
himself to the Devil, and had been cheated 
out of his price. All he had was the pack- 
age of money in his bosom. And what 
was that to him, as he was? He could not 
use it for his ambitions, for there were none 
that a felon could pursue. It would sim- 
ply give him the means to prolong a life 
which had now become a burden to him 
and which his two hands had always been 
sufficient for. On he went, through the 
night, like a second Cain, never to know 
peace or happiness again. 

The girl, after his departure, drew along 
sigh, and a happier expression than she 
had worn for weeks came to her face. 

‘«Thank God that I had strength enough 
to do asIdid. Now my new life will com- 
mence, and I will make it one worthy of 
a@ woman. I will find my way, and, God 
helping me, I will yet have what I have 
always hoped for.” 

She left the hotel the next morning. 

(To be Continued.] 





THE TOMB AND THE ROSE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO.| 
BY HERBERT W. BOWEN, 


Tue Tomb said to the Rose: 
“O flower of love! whence goes 
Thy tearful morning’s dew ?”’ 
The Rose said to the Tomb: 
What thou, with that which falls 
To thee, dost do, tell too.” 
The Rose: “Tomb that appals, 
To perfume thy drear walls, 
Those tears to me are given.” 
The Tomb said: ‘‘ Flower, I make 
Of every soul I take 
An angel for yon Heaven.’’ 








THE SOURCES OF THEODORE 
PARKER’S ERRORS. 


A LECTURE, 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK, 
DELIVERED IN TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, 
MAY 2TH. 


(These Lectures are printed weekly in THE INDE» 
PENDENT.] 





THERE are great changes occurring in New 
England in the direction of increased indi- 
vidualism in the sentiments of men of moder- 
ate education. But the mass of New England- 
ers are persons of moderate education. The 
healthful audacity of democracy in giving 
every man aright to act wholly for himself in 
politics induces the feeling that one man is as 
good: as another atthe bar of philosophy, as 
well as before the courts. We are all equal in 
the high matters decided by suffrage. Why 


Frightened — yes, frightened This. the’ should not all be equal in the bigh matters de- 


the one great’ 


cided by scholarship? Man’s rights are in- 
alienable. Are they not? And do not his rights 
extend ‘to his’ intellectual as well as to his 
political ‘interests? A gulf-current of demoe- 
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racy is beneath these latest ages, and it is from 
its tepid breast that many of the vapors arise 
which temporarily obscure the popular philo- 
sophic and religious sky. 

A very subtly correct picture of America, 
and, in some sense, of the middle classes of 
the Englaud and Scotland of to-day, Alexis de 
Tocqueville drew in these incisive sentences: 
“Individualism is of democratic origin and 
threatens to spread in the same ratio as equal- 
ity of condition. Aristocracy makes a chain of 
all the members of the community, from the 
peasant to the king. Democracy breaks that 
chain and severs every link of it. As social 
conditions become more equal, the number of 
persons increases who, although they are 
neither rich nor powerful enough to exercise 
apy great influence over their fellows, have, 
nevertheless, acquired or retained sufficient 
education and fortune to satisfy their own 
wants. They owe nothing to any man. They 
expect nothing from any man. They acquire 
the habit of considering themselves as stand- 
ing alone. Democracy makes every man forget 
his ancestors, hides his descendants, and sepa- 
rates his contemporaries from him. It throws 
him back forever upon himself. Individualism 
is a feeling which disposes each member of the 
community to sever himself from the mass of 
his fellows and to draw apart with his family 
and his friends,so that, after he has thus 
formed a little circle of his own, he willingly 
leaves society at large to itself.’”»—(De Tocque- 
ville, ‘‘Democracy in America,’? Vol. II, 
Book Second, Chap. 2.) 

If you will notice the essence of all our New 
England skepticism, you will find that it is more 
or less individualistic, everywhere, whether 
pantheistic or materialistic. We have in New 
England the most intense Democracy on. the 
globe; and even in our highly-cultured circles 
a tendency exists to an exaggerated and unsci- 
entific individualism. Our Emerson himself is 
not so much pantheistic as he is individualistic; 
uttering now excellent Christian truth, and now 
matter of a pantheistic look. Everywhere he 
is true to individualism; not everywhere to 
pantheism. Tbis tendency to democracy will 
not be a permanent one. But it will appear 
more and more in the democratic ages, and in 
the popular quarters of our civilization, until 
when? Until the day when popular education 
shall have been elevated high enough to know 
that man’s intellectual rights, while belonging 
to all individuals, are, perhaps, best defend- 
ed by afew, who have time to attend to the 
strategy of fortification. In England the polit- 
ical rights of the many have been best defend- 
ed by the few; but we have learned that, on the 
whole, it is best to let all men defend their own 
political rights. Nevertheless, a few have done 
the most in that field. We must finally come, 
in the intellectual range of our lives, to the 
same rule that we adopt in the political field 
and in the practical arts. All men shall be free 
to discuss; all men shall be free to decide. 
But, as in the political field and in the prac- 
tical arts we do pay attention to the few who 
can examine matters thoroughly and have had 
long experience, so in the intellectual field 
we will pay attention to a few, after deciding 
that they are leaders worthy of the name. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Now,Iam alayman and no leader. Every 
one knows that I here speak without any au- 
thority; and that I never speak to scholars, but 
simply to the masses of men. I am ina parish 
organized for the benefit of small philosophers 
and lost babes [laughter], and they are the 
largest parish just now in New England. [Re- 
newed laughter.] But, if they could be in- 
duced to lift their standard until the best 
specialists should lead them, as they allow the 
best specialists to do in politics and the prac- 
tical arts, after full and free discussion of the 
merits of the specialists, we might, instead of 
these winds of public sentiment blowing way- 
wardly, although often powerfully and yet far 
too weakly to remove our evils, have an inun- 
dation of lava, so to speak, molten stone, and 
iron of firm public opinion moving across the 
land, all men upholding it, because all agreed 
in fundamental truths, and burning away before 
its terrific edge intemperance and leprosy and 
political vice and greed and fraud. Lift the 
standard of the mass of men high enough to 
cause them to choose the right kind of leader- 
ship in things intellectual and moral, as they 
now doin things political and mechanical, and 
I will show you a public sentiment which 
will be a Vesuvian lava front, to tear away and 
to burn up, once and forever, all that is evil in 
our civilization. [Applause.] We must ele- 
vate public opinion until the masses of men are 
ripe enough to discern and follow merit. You 
say [am making a plea for some party! Iam 
making a plea only for scholarship; Iam mak- 
ing a plea only against religious quacks ; I am 
making a plea only against haughty sciolism. 
A little knowledge isa dangerous thing and 
our heads are in newspapers and ledgers. The 
better specimens of our omnipresent news- 
papers ars not as well patronized as the poorer. 
This will not always be so. When the time 
comes in which we shall make a distinction 
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between the best and the better, and shall re- 
fuse to be guided by third-rate authorities in 
the press, on the platform, or even in the pul- 
pit, we may lift public sentiment at last to an 
overawing power, which will give America her 
right position and justify her democracy. And 
until we do lift popular opinion thus high by 
popular education we shall never justify our- 
selves before the bar of the nations or before 
the providence of Almighty God. [Applause.| 

Theodore Parker appeared in New England 
at a time when we were allin the sophomore 
year. [Laughter.] Let no persons who live 
outside of New England, in that heathenish 
land where I was born—I was born in sight of 
New England [laughter]—take too much credit 
to themselves ;. for my opinion is that much of 
the rest of the country has not yet come to col- 
lege. [Laughter and applause.] There never 
was on the globe as large a community of men 
as now exists in New England all thinking for 
themselves, and pushed to a hight of haughty 
sciolism by the law of individualism inhering 
in democracy. We have not begun to learn the 
evils of such a state of things. We hardly 
know that it exists. If I were not a flying 
scout and outlook committee—this is all I am— 
for my learned brethren here, going up and 
down and conversing with some wise men, I 
doubt whether I should feel, as I now do, that 
what threatens us, perhaps more than anything 
else, is just what De Tocqueville pointed out in 
this pervasive individualism. Under democ- 
racy, men think as they please. We may go to 
church or not; and, if we choose, we may found 
achurch. Every man can stand alone, and so 
may, within certain very general bounds, walk 
as he will. Small circles of individualists 
know little of each other, and they need know 
little. Almost their only communication with 
each other’s ideas and sympathies, it may be, is 
through poor newspapers, published weekly— 
and very weakly it oftentimes is. [Laughter.] 
Thus we find more and more individualism 
growing up; for itis yet the law that to him 
that hath of American individualism shall be 
given, more and more abundantly. [Laughter.] 

This mood of the sophomore year dawoed on 
New England at about the time when that great 
wave of secularization, beginning in 1631, and 
on the first ripples of which Harry Vane looked 
with no little concern, had risen to its haughty, 
turbulent hight. About that same time, too, 
there struck us another wave, narrow and now 
largely decadent—the rationalism of Germany. 
The two seething seas, in collision, shot aloft 
above this reef of New England individualism. 
The reef is there, although the two waves have 
gone down. There will be more foam over that 
reef yet. [Sensation.] 

How did Theodore Parker fall into his errors 
of speculation ? 

First. He was in his course of education at a 
time when a now outgrown and discredited 
school of rationalism—that of De Wette, 
Strauss, and Baur—was possessed of great 
power in Germany. 

Second. Hisreal teachers were De Wette,whom 
he translated, and Baur, whom he echoed. 

Third, His place of education was among 
Unitarians, themselves much divided by the re- 
sults of their characteristic negations. 

Fourth. The system of thought which after- 
ward became his absolute religion he formed 
while he was yet in the divinity school and in- 
sufficiently equipped for independent meta- 
physical speculation. 

Fifth. When he was yet a young man his 
theological opinions were vehemently attacked 
publicly ; he was forced to defend them ve- 
hemently ; and thus his early crudities became 
his creed. 

Sixth. Absorbed in political and social dis- 
cussions after his advent to Boston, his dis- 
tinctively theological and metaphysical scholar- 
ship was comparatively little advanced after 
that period. 

Seventh. His nature was vehemently inde- 
pendent by birth, and became more so by the 
struggles of his public life. 

Eighth. He was deficient in the insight of 
reverence. 
Ninth. 

tion. 

Tenth. Sympathy came to him in his anti- 
slavery efforts only too slowly from the sup- 
porters of established creeds. 

Eleventh. He rarely came into contact with 
the best representatives of Orthodox scholar- 
ship. 

Twelfth. In an hundred points he misappre- 
hended the nature of Orthodox teaching. He 
did not adequately distinguish from each other 
the supernatural and the unnatural, inspira- 
tion and illumination, inspiration and dicta- 
tion, chastiseéaent and pupishment, total de- 
pravity and total corruption, disarrangedness 
of soul and unarrangeability, certainty and 
necessity, belief and faith. 

Thirteenth. His philosophical system was so 
loose that he admitted into the list of self-evi- 
dent truths or intuitions the Divine existence 
and the fact of immortality, and made no dis- 
tinction between intuition and instinct. 

Fourteenth. He died while his philosophical 


He was deficient in esthetic percep- 





and theological systems were, by his own con- 
fession, crude, fragmentary, and provisional. 

Fifteenth. Hisscheme of thought underrates 
the significance of the fact of sin to such a de- 
gree as to deny several of the intuitions of con- 
science ; and so, by not attending to the whole 
list of self-evident truths, but only to a part of 
them, violates the fundamental principle of the 
scientific method. 

When Theodore Parker was in the Divinity 
School at Cambridge, he one day made refer- 
ence to “Old Paul.” ‘Why,’ said Henry 
Ware, one of the noblest and acutest men 
who ever taught in that school, ‘‘ you must be 
more reverent.’? ‘‘ Well,’ said Parker, ‘‘ here- 
after I will refer tothe gentleman from Tar- 
sus.”? [Laughter.] All through his life this 
capacity to be rough and ready was with him 
and was a great popular power at times; and 
yet it indicated a certain lack of insight, and 
that deficiency his different biographers rec- 
ognize. 

There was in hima noble perception of the 
glory of everything that had conscience behind 
it. Theodore Parker seems to me to have had 
in his nature a majestic chord out of the old 
Pilgrim harp. Theiron strand of the Puritan 
lyre which Milton and Cromwell and Hamp- 
den and Vane first struck lifted up its stern 
inspired sound in our Civil War in the John 
Brown marching song. That Presbyterian 
captain—Parker wrote about him from Rome 
that he would die “like a saint,’? and that 
“from Stephen, who was stoned at Jerusalem, 
to Mary Dyer, who was hung on the great tree 
on Boston Common, there have been few 
spirits more pure or devoted than this mar- 
tyr.’—(Weiss, Vol. II, p.178 ) The thrum of 
that chord we heard side by side with the John 
Brown marching choral, and we found no 
dissonance in the tones. That one note in him 
we glorify and desire to have it heard long and 
far. While the Presbyterian captain stands 
therein history on the Virginia scaffold, against 
the wintersky, let Theodore Parker’s approval 
of him and copartnership with him be re- 
membered. [Great applause.] 

But this man lacked the deeper insights of 
zesthetic perception perhaps as much as any one 
who has ever written as copiously as he in Bos- 
ton. This lack, too, is recognized well by his 
biographers; but it is only Mr. Frothingham 
who has been candid enough to admit that it 
unfitted him in some particulars for biblical 
criticism. When Theodore Parker was in Rome, 
in 1859, he wrote: ‘‘I take more interest in a 
cattle-show than ina picture-show.’’ He then 
goes on to say: “‘I Jove beauty.’’ But he had 
no sympathy with those who lamented the ab- 
sence of artin America, ‘There is not a saw- 
mill in Rome.’? [Laughter.] That was his 
principal trouble with the Eternal City. [Loud 
laughter.] He did not care to read a second 
time the best poem ever written by Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Shakespeare’s daughter. Now, in some 
passages of the Scriptures he found neither a 
cattle-show nor a saw-mill, and Mr. Frothing- 
hom says: ‘‘ This absence from his mind of the 
fine artistic quality accounts for the something 
like crudeness that mars occasionally his treat- 
ment of the poetical side of ancient religions 
(Christianity among them, of course], their 
creeds and their documents.”’ [It is a wonder 
this critic did not say ‘‘their middle-age docu- 
ments.” I believe, sir (turning to Mr. Moody), 
you said lately: ‘‘Tbe sun is a middle-age iv- 
stitution, and yet we have not outgrown it.’’] 
‘« And cause even helps to explain certain inac- 
curacies which sprang from a defect in esthetic 
perception oftener than from infidelity to literal 
facts.”—(Frothingham, ‘ Life of Parker,” pp. 
576—578.) Dr. Bartol, whose literary percep- 
tions are certainly very sensitive and sometimes 
singularly revelatory of truth—when he is not 
offended with a middle-age sun! [Laughter]— 
wrote years ago of Theodore Parker: ‘‘ Right or 
wrong, I could not recognize in him genius 
poetic.’’—(Frothingham, ‘‘ Life of Parker,”’ p. 
579.) Mr. Emerson stood up at the commemora- 
tive services held for Theodore Parker, and 
said: ‘‘ We can hardly ascribe to his mind the 
poetic element. I found some harshness in his 
treatment both of Greek and Hebrew antiqui- 
ty, and sympathized with the pain of many 
good people in his auditory, whilst I acquitted 
him, of course, of any wish to be flippant. —(Jbid, 
p. 549.) In Parker you meet sinewy English 
often and phrases that are like drum-beats ; but 
very frequently the ruggedness and haste de- 
generate into roughness and uncouthness. You 
can rarely read ten pages of bis writings con- 
secutively without feeling that there is a lack of 
grace, that smoothness is absent, and that, on 
the whole, Lowell was right when he said about 
this man that he had 
** Sophroniscus’s son’s head o’er the features of Rab- 

elais.”’—Fable for Critics. 

Even in Theodore Parker’s best analytical 
passages there is often something of that com- 
bination, forceful thought, but badly angular 
discussion. On the topic of slavery we- find 
rough, harsh phrases, which appear to be at 
times the result of the lack of esthetic per- 
ception, rather than of moral. What fearful 
doctrine this is, for instance! “A man held 
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against his will as a slave has a natural right 
to kill every one who seeks to prevent his en. 
joyment of liberty. It is the natural duty of 
the slave to develop this natural right in 4 
practical manner, and actually kill all who 
seek to prevent his enjoyment of liberty. The 
freeman has a natural right to help the slaves 
recover that liberty ; and in that enterprise to 
do for them all that they have a right to do for 
themselves.””—(Letter from Rome, Nov. 2th, 
1859. Weiss, ‘Life,’ Vol. II, p. 170.) He 
was a stern iconoclast, indeed; and some. 
times, in his propositions, when great pringj. 
ples were to be brought into the foreground ip 
the analytical method, he. cut such a rough 
wound that it is hardly wonderful that his 
sword was hacked by opposition from his own 
camp, although drawn in a righteous cause, 
When he attacks Orthodoxy his weakness is ip 
his extravagance. Here he finds God emi. 
nently malignant. His standard accusations 
cannot be read over a tombstone of any be 
liever without seeming weak and wicked. In 
his best book, that on Theism, he is so full of 
this irritated, fretted mood that the only re. 
ply needed to his thinking is to point out the 
fact that it is not thinking, but fretting. Op 
account of his lack of esthetic preception, he 
hardly knew how ungraceful all fretting is ing 
philosopher. Nevertheless, on several sides of 
his nature this iconoclast wasa copy of his 
gentle mother; but the father in him predon. 
inated. 

It is to be remembered, however, that Theo. 
dore Parker’s chief difficulty, after all, came 
from bis being brought into New England at 
time when a culminating, secularized, historic 
wave seized him, with all his native independ. 
ence, and, of course, lifted him to the hight of 
the negations which then were popular. 

What was happening in Boston when Theo- 
dore Parker was in Cambridge as a student! 
Who were the great men in public life here} 
What had just come to pass in New England} 
Why, in 1834 we had the haughty mood ofa 
local movement which regarded itself as em- 
bracing the world, because it embraced Beacon 
Hill and Bunker Hill. [Laughter.] I beg 
everybody’s pardon ; but it is simply historic 
accuracy to notice that some victories have 
ceased to be victories for any large extent of 
territory out of sight of the dome of the State 
House. Nevertheless, that dome was the cen- 
ter of much, and more than much; and in 
Parker’s time was recognized as such. It had 
just been crowned as the center of New Er 
gland culture, and the drift of Unitariansmmd 
Universalism was against much that deserved 
to be criticised in popular Orthodoxy, although 
against very little in scholarly discussions. 

Scholarly Orthodoxy bas not changed greatly 
in the last fifty years. Many gentlemen, per- 
haps, think that I am not candid about Ortho- 
doxy, simply because they forget the distine- 
tion between popular and scholarly Orthodoxy, 
Iam not here to defend all the loose phrases 
that have been used in the pulpits of Eastern 
Massachusetts in the last hundred years. It is 
no part of my policy to stand up here for any- 
thing that is not, properly speaking, a portion 
of scholarly New England theology. The 
question whether I defend historical Ortho- 
doxy or accredited Orthodoxy is a very minor 
matter, compared with the inquiry whether I 
defend truth. What doIcare what historical 
Orthodoxy is, or what accredited Orthodoxy 
is? We desire to know what the truth is. 
[Great applause.] That latter question is here 
always put in the foreground. [Applause] 
But I defy, most indignantly, in the name of 
these scholars, who have by their presence done 
more a thousand times to carry any thought 
uttered here out on the wings of print than 
anything that I have done—I defy indignantly 
all who would assert that I am not in barmory 
with accredited Orthodoxy in New England. 
An authority than which there is no higher in 
this city in my denomination bas lately pub 
lished these words: ‘‘The Congregationalists 
have seven seminaries in this country. Whet 
Mr. Cook is charged with deranging Orthodoxy, 
if it is meant that his teachings are essentially 
different from those of the Congregational the- 
ological seminaries of the land, the charge only 
shows the ignorance of the one who makes it.” 
—(Cushing, Rev. Dr. C., of Boston, editor of 

Congregational Quarterly. Letter in Boston 
Globe, May 16th.) 

Where is there a man that can show disse 
nance on any point of importance betwee 
what has been taught here and what is to-dsy 
called accredited Orthodoxy, and was implicit 
ly if not explicitly accredited Orthodoxy fifty, 
eighty, or an hundred years ago? Various 
changes of phraseology have been made; but 
remember, if you will, that in religious science, 
as in every other, we need a new vocabulary 
every hundred years. Distinguish vocabularies 
from ideas, and you will find that the rock 02 
which New England has stood since Henry 
Vane’s time crops out yet, here in Boston; 
and that the emphases of scholarship are give? 
now to substantially the same eternal truths 
which brought our fathers to this surly shore. 
[Great applause.] 
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Besides the billows beating on us in their 
Jong roll from 1631, political influences were 
disaffecting some with Orthodoxy in 1834. 
Channing and Garrison were leading thought 
here oD anti-slavery topics, when Theodore Par- 
ker was yonder in Cambridge as a student, 
sensitively absorbing such influences as his day 
could send him. Horace Mann was just be- 
ginning his great work for the education of the 
people. Pierrepont, single-handed, was fight- 
ing the battle against intemperance in the 
street and for righteousness in the pulpit. 
«The brilliant genius of Emerson rising in the 
winter nights,’’ as Parker himself says, “ hung 
over Boston, drawing the eyes of ingenuous 
youth and the masses of the people to look up 
to that great new star, a beauty and a mystery, 
which charmed for the moment, while it gave 
also perennial inspiration as it led them for- 
ward along new paths and toward new hopes.” 
—(Weiss, “‘ Life of Parker,” Vol. II, pp. 458, 
459.) 

Spurzheim and Combe had given lectures 
here, and we had phrenology on the brain. 
(Laughter. ] Brook Farms were in the air—and 
almost nowhere else! The writings of Words- 
worth and Carlyle and Coleridge and Cousin 
were new. The German language began to be 
learned in Boston. 

_ In 18384 what was happening in Germany ? 
Rtrauss had just risen above the horizon—a star 
that shook down terror on many scholarly cir- 
cles, but which we have seen at last obscured 
before its setting. Yes, my friends, I hold in 
my hand a citation from the “ Life of Strauss,” 
by Zeller, professor at Heidelberg University, 
and he says: ‘*The public discussions of 
Strauss’s final work, entitled ‘The Old and 
New Faith,’ were, almost without exception, 
disapproving. Average theological liberalism 
pressed forward eagerly to renounce all com- 
promising association with Strauss after he 
published this last statement of his mythical 
theory.”’—(Zeller, ‘‘Strauss in his Life and 
Writings,’’ Eag. Trans., pp. 135, 141, 148, Lon- 
don, 1874.) This is the language of an admir- 
ing biographer. Strauss was ‘‘ deeply grieved,” 
5 and was accustomed to say : *‘ Criticism bas run 
all to leaves.”? You know that on the coffin of 
Richter there was borne to his grave a manu- 
script of his last work, a volume on immortal- 
ity; ang appropriately might there have been 
carried on Strauss’s coffin to his grave his last 
work, restating his mythical theory, if only 
that theory had not, as every scholar knows, 
died and been buried before its author. [Sensa- 
tion.] I hold, my friends, that Schwarz, the 
court preacher of Gotha, is right when, in one 
of the acutest and freshest works on the ‘ His- 
tory of the Latest Theology,’’ he says (see pp. 
_ 8and 457), in language now beforeme: ‘ The 
one-sidedness of Strauss’s mind (which, in spite 
of all the brilliancy of his criticism in detail, 
shows itself witn particular fuliness in his very 
latest work) is a double lack—a want of histor. 
ical and of religious insight.’? The truth is 
that this last and the most important work of 
Strauss, which when I was in Germany I had 
the honor of reviewing for an American period- 
ical (see Bibliotheca Sacra, 1874), was disowned 
by average radicalism there, as full of positions 
that cannot be defended. 


Now, did Theodore Parker lean on Strauss ? 
Yes,and no. He criticised Strauss. There 
were many things in that writer which Parker 
himself could not adopt when he began his 
career. But open here Parker’s last account of 
himself, and he says: ‘‘ Young Mr. Strauss, in 
whom genius for criticism was united with ex- 
traordinary learning and rare facility of philo- 
sophie speech, wrote his ‘ Life of Jesus,’ where 
he rigidly scrutinized the genuineness of the 
Gospels and the authenticity of their contents, 
and with scientific calmness brought every 
statement to his steady scales, weighing it, not 
always justly, as I think, but impartially 
always, with philosophical coolness and delib- 
eration.’—( Weiss, “Life,”? Vol. II, p. 459.) 

pStrauss taught Parker to undervalue the his- 
torical evidences of Christianity, and delivered 
him to the now discredited school of DeWette 
and Baur, of whom he was a follower even 
after Germany ceased to give them any com- 
manding following. Every scholar knows that 
“asasect in biblical criticism the Tiibingen 
School has perished, and that its history has 
been written in more than one tongue.’’—(Thay- 
er, Professor J. Henry, “ Criticism Confirmatory 
of the Gospels,’ Boston Lectures, pp. 363, 364, 
371.) But from about 1835 to 1845 that school 
had great power, and Theodore Parker mistook 
it for the gulf current of scholarship and com- 
mitted himself to it most enthusiastically and 

4 Most unfortunately. 

The sadly tortured and divided fatherland— 
Germany is our fatherland, as England is our 
motherland, let us never forget—the father- 
land had been under the heel of Napoleonic 
wars. Scratch the Old World in the center of 
Europe once, and you come upon the wars of 
the First Napoleon ; twice, and you come upon 
the Thirty-years War; thrice, and you come 
— the Middle Ages. Napoleon said: 
‘Scratch a Russian, and you find beneath the 
Surface a Tartar.’ Scratch Central Germany 
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in its peasant life three times, and you come 
upon the age that preceded Charlemagne. 
Now, I read only yesterday, in some newspaper: 
scribble by an American correspondent from 
Leipzig, that Mr. Cook is all wrong in saying 
that rationalism is going down in Germany. 
But this self-contradictory writer went on to 
admit that rationalism is going down in the 
universities. Although writing for a skeptical 
sheet (The Commonwealth, May 26th), he dis- 
tinctly affirmed, there in Leipzig, a month ago, 
that ‘‘rationalism makes far less show ’’—that 
was the phrase—now in the universities than it 
did fifty or eighty years ago. That is what 
Dorner will tell you, and Tholuck and Kahnis 
and Schwarz and Christlieb, and all the schol- 
ars on both sides in Germany. Little by little 
Germany has been shaking off Parisian in- 
fluences. Rationalism speaks to painfully 
empty benches in the universities; while 
Evangelical lecture-rooms at Leipzig, Halle, 
and Berlin are comparatively crowded. Never- 
theless, what I affirm now is, what [ have 
affirmed everywhere (see Bibliotheca Sacra, 
October, 1875, p. 766), that peasant life to-day 
in Germany is full of rationalism; that the 
average German yonder on the Elbe or Oder 
when he leaves his fatherland is what he is 
when he lands here. I have not asserted that 
rationalism was driven out of the peasant life 
ef Germany, or out of the life of what are 
called there the middle classes. You will be 
told triumphantly that the number of theolog- 
ical students is less now in Germany than it was 
fifty or eighty years ago. Thatistrue. Is this 
a good sign ora bad one? You may easily be 
confused on this point, unless you cast a sharp 
glance on Germany. What is Germany doing 
at this moment? She is swinging away from 
the state church to the voluntary system in 
ecclesiastical affairs. What is the result of 
that? Why, Germany has no abundance of 
material fit to make deacons of now; and 
Luther said, in language which 1 have lying be- 
fore me, that there was no material in Ger- 
many fit to make deacons of in hisday. Why 
was there not? Because Germany had no 
voluntary church system and had never edu- 
eated the mass of her citizens to activity in 
church affairs. She is doing this slowly now. 
But superb supporters of churches are not 
made in an hour. Deacons are poor institu. 
tions, you say ; but the ability to produce good 
deacons is a high test of civilization. By the 
way, some say I was brought up a narrow Bap- 
tist, because my father, whom God bless, is a 
Baptist and open communionist. He united 
with the church when he was forty years of 
age, and I when I was fourteen. Who put on 
the shell? [Laughter.] If you please, I was 
brought up, if anything, a Universalist ; but of 
the serious type, I hope. [Laughter.] Some 
good seed, I trust, was sown; and, if any good 
fruit has been produced, it has been the result 
of the fact that I was let alone, and came into 
my present position by the natural law of de- 
velopment and of the survival of the fittest. 
(Great applause and laughter. ] 


Of course, the stagnant marshes of German 
state-church life will not be drained ina day. 
The number of theological students has tem- 
porarily diminished ; but the number of Evan- 
gelical students of theology in Germany has 
relatively increased. Little by little men who 
teach religious truth are being put under the 
conditions of a voluntary system and obliged 
to obtain their support largely from the people. 
But, even with rationalism among the peasants, 
even with rationalism in the middle class, the 
average rule is that the ministers who are best 
paid in Germany are those who preach an un- 
diluted Christianity. The churches are chang- 
ing from the state-cburch system to a more 
free system. They are not accustomed to col- 
lect funds. They know almost nothing by ex- 
perience of our voluntary plan. For a while 
ministers of the poorer classes will starve in 
Germany, and you must not be surprised if the 
number of students in theology diminishes. 
That is no proof that Germany is going over to 
skepticism. It is important to notice that Ger- 
many is in a period of transition in church af- 
fairs, and, of course, must walk staggeringly or 
weakly for awhile, until she walks erect in the 
voluntary system. Ministers may be fewer for 
a time, because some of them may more easily 
than under the state church become poor. 

But this state of things is not likely to be 
permanent. Heidelberg is the only decidedly 
rationalistic university among the thirty re- 
nowned universities of Germany. It has almost 
no theological students. Scholarship in sup- 
port of rationalism is not easily found in the 
theological faculties. Germany follows her 
universities much closer than we do ours. Let 
Harvard and Yale take what position they 
please, will not the mechanic on the Merri- 
mack think what he pleases? What are Har- 
vard and Yale to him? But your skilled oper- 
ative knows here, and he knows a great deal 
better in Germany, that the specialist who has 
honestly won his rank is the authority to which 
he ought to listen, after a fair weighing of 
evidence for himself; and, now that the 
specialists in religious science in the unfyersi- 








ties have changed posture in Germany, we shall 
ultimately find all German thought changing 
posture. 

That change will affect this shore also. Where 
the old wave of German rationalism, smitting 
on the strand of individualism in American 
democracy, lifted up Parker and much else, we 
shall have an intuitional and physiological and 
biblical philosophy smiting the old shore here, 
as well as Germany; and by and by, when 
popular education has been lifted high enough, 
we shall see the undisturbed eternal truths of 
the soul blazing as constellations in the unfath- 
omed heavens of the nature of things, into 
which Parker looked far less deeply than Dor- 
ner and Miiller have done ; and, in the name of 
self-evident truth, we shall forget many nega- 
tions, asd take the great organizing religious 
affirmations into that inestimably precious body 
of scholarship which age after age has consid- 
ered sound. And so we shall found our phi- 
losophy and our religion on those reefs of ax- 
iomatic self-evident truths, which say to all 
attacking surges: ‘‘ Aha! thus far and no fur- 
ther!’ [Applause.] 

If only stars are above that reef, you say the 
illumination is dim. You know that the stars 
aresuns. But even self-evident truths are not 
mornivg forthe massof men. They are dis- 
tant. They cannot be looked on so as to ap- 
pear like suns, although we know they are 
such. What will happen, therefore, tothe man 
who waits on this reef for more light? The 
moon will come by and by—a better knowledge 
of conscience. Even now the best scholarship 
teaches not so much that man has conscience 
as that conscience has man. 


As we have axioms in mathematical science 
and in physical, so we must have axioms in re- 
ligious science. The axioms of religious 
science are no more in danger of going out of 
date than those of mathematical science. It is 
axiomatic theology which this lectureship has 
taught. It isa theology of axioms, it is a re- 
ligious science based on the nature of things, 
it is self-evident truth, upon which I have en- 
deavored to plant my small fortune. It is in 
the name of self-evident truth that I, for one, 
on this reef of American individualism and 
this stormy coast of Boston sleep well. But 
I do not always sleep. The moon is in the 
sky, and it heralds the coming sun. We know 
that in this stary concave of axioms the con- 
science, which hasin it deep presentiments of 
the necessity not only of a new birth, but of 
the atonement, and which never yet has been 
adequately investigated by evangelical and 
never outlined, I had almost said, by merely 
rationalistic thought, is the moon in the sky 





of reason. When I gaze upon that orb, which 
in our age is no longer a crescent, I remember, 
not infrequently, that the eagles in the tropics, 
8o bright is the moon at the full, sometimes in 
the midnight ruffle their pinions and make 
ready to move aloft, as they do occasionally 
from Etna’s and Vesuvius’s top, thinking that 
the day has come. _ Self-evident truths, 
axioms—they will not go out of date in math- 
ematics. They will not go out of date in 
theology. We must teach all mento believe 
in religious axioms, as we have taught some to 
believe in mathematical. We must gaze on 
the stars and the moon, if we do not wait for 
the sun, or a knowledge of man’s whole 
nature, torise. But he who waiteth for the 
sun will not be disappointed. 

The Koran says that when Abraham set out 
on his travels he was insufficiently acquainted 
with religious truth. He saw the star of even- 
ing, and he said to his followers: ‘“‘ This is my 
God.” But the star went down, and Abraham 
said: “‘I care not for any gods which set.” 
He waited until the constellations appeared, 
and then said: “ These are my gods.’ But the 
galaxies were carried beneath the west, and he 
said: ‘IT care not for gods which set.» When 
the moon uprose, he said; ‘‘ This is my God.”’ 
But the moon, too, went down. When the 
sun uprose, he saluted it as king ; but the wheel- 
ing sky carried the king of day behind the 
flaming pines of the west. And Abraham, in 
the holy twilight, turning his face toward the 
assenting azure, said to his people: ‘I give 
myself to Him who was and is and is to come, 
Father of the stars and moon and sun, and 
who never sets, because he is the Eternal 
Noon.” [Great applause.]— Boston Advertiser. 


This closes the present course of lectures. 
The opening lecture of the new course will be 
delivered on the first Monday in October. 

— re 


A youneG girl from the country, being on 
a visit to a Quaker, was prevailed on to accom- 
pany him to the meeting. It happened to bea 
silent one, none of the brethren being moved to 
ulter asyllable. When the Quaker left the meet- 
ing-bouse, with his young friend, he asked: 
“How didst thon like the meeting?’ To 
which she pettishly replied: ‘‘Like it! Why, 
I can see no sense in it—to go and sit for whole 
hours together without speaking a word. Itis 
enough to kill Satan himself!” “Yes, my 
dear,” rejoined the Quaker; ‘‘that is just what 


Biblical Research, 


Dr. OLSHAUSEN has lately published ap in- 
teresting pampblet, called ‘‘Parthava and 
Pahlav, Mada and Ma4h,”’ the chief object of 
which is to show that Pahlay or Pahlavi de- 
noted not only a system of writing, but a coun- 
try and people as well. It was thus an exact 
representative of Parthava or “ Parthian.”’ 
Quatremére long years ago showed that the 
new Persian Pahlay corresponded with the old 
Eranian Parthava,and other scholars afterward 
proved the phonetic identity of the two words. 
According to Arabic writers, as far back as the 
8th century, Fahla was the name of the coun- 
try which comprised Ispahan, Hamadan, and 
the neighboring districts, so that it included 
the whole of the ancient Media. At this time, 
therefore, the name of Parthia had been ex- 
tended much tothe west. Neshapur, in Cho- 
rasan, was also named Pahlav, and we hear of 
another Pahlay on the frontier of India. The 
Aramean alphabet, now known as Pahlavi, was 
not brought by the Parthians from their orig- 
inal home, but found by them in use in West- 
ern Persia. The oldest MSS. written init do 
not go back beyond the 12th century; but 
coins and inscriptions take us to the first cen- 
turies of the Christian Era. The transition 
from the two alphabets of the inscriptions to 
the cursive writing of the MSS. is shown by 
coins to have begun more than an hundred 
years before the fall of the Sassanid dynasty. 
Dr. Olshausen inclines to believe that the Par- 
thians spoke an Aryan language, and not a Tura- 
nian one, as has been commonly thought. He 
further quotes an important passage of the 
Fihrist of Ibn Abi Yakib an-Nadim, p. 13, in 
which the statement of Abdallah Ibu al- 
Mukaffa’, a writer of the 8th century, is re- 
ferred to, that there were five different lan- 
guages spoken in his time in Persia—Pahlavi, 
Deri, Farsi, Chizi, and Suryani. Surydni, or 
Syrian, was the Semitic dialect of Babylonia ; 
Chuzi, spoken in Chuzistan,was Turanian ; Deri 
was the language of Madain, the residence of 
the king ; and Farsi was Aryan Persian. Ab-« 
dallah Ibn al-Mukaffa’ also stated that the 
Pahlavi language, though written in Semitic, 
was read in Aryan Persian, the words being re- 


garded as so many compound ideographs. At 
the end of his essay Dr. Olshausen has little 
difficulty in proving that Mah represents the 
ancient Media. 


...- Bleek and Hupfeld recognize an allusion 
to the fallen angels in the lxxxii Psalm, as the 
unrighteous judges upon whom God will take 
vengeance. God is elsewhere represented as 
judging in the midst of the Elohim, or “‘sons of 
God” (Job i, 6; ii, 1; I Kings xxii, 19), and in 
the 6th verse of the Psalm the Elohim are made 
synonymous with the B’né Elyon, or ‘‘sons of 
the Most High.’”? The Septuagint translates 
Elohim by ayyedoz, in Ps. viii, 6 ; xevi, 7; cxxxvii, 
1; and Hl by dyye?oc, in Is. ix, 5; Job xx, 15. 
These angels Bleek believes to have been the 
guardians of different nations, and the punish- 
ment they are to suffer for their unrighteous 
judgment is that they ‘shall die like men.” 
But there are strong objections to this view. 
Avgels are immortal; while the whole Psalm 
depicts the judges as earthly, and not super- 
natural beings. God, moreover, in judging 
these Elohim, judges the earth only; not the 
hosts of Heaven. The Elohim must, therefore, 
be regarded, with Ewald, Olshausen, and others, 
as princes, who, in heathen fashion, had arro- 
gated to themselves the divine title, and they 
probably denote Gentile judges. In this case 
the Psalm will belong to the period of the Ex- 
fle, unless we are to refer it, with Olshausen 
and Hitzig, to the Maccabean epoch. Hupfeld 
endeavors to support his opinion by appealing 
to Psalm lviii, 1, where he reads Flim, “‘ gods,”’ 
in the place of the unmeaning Zlem, ‘‘ congrega- 
tion.” But in this Psalm again the unjust 
judges (Him) are plainly proved to be men, and 
not angels, by verses 3and 6. Hupfeld, too, is 
incorrect in making the Hebrew words b’né elim, 
in Psalm lxxxix, 6 (and xxix, 1), signify “‘ the 
sons of the gods’’—i.e., of the angels ; since the 
expression is a compound one, the mark of the 
plural beiag attached to both members of it, 
after the analogy of b’né elohim. The expres- 
sion will, therefore, mean simply “‘sons of 
God.” , 

..-. Those who are interested in the history of 
ancient Egypt should read a new novel by Prof. 
Ebers, the well-known German Egyptologist, 
entitled ‘“‘ Uarda,”’ the scene of which is laid at 
the time of the Exodus. Thelife of the ancient 
Egyptians is brought before the reader with 
great minuteness and accuracy, and the philo- 
sophical opinions held by them are put in the 
mouths of Moses, the daughter of Rameses, and 
others. Ebers’s first novel, ‘‘ An Egyptian Prin- 
cess,’’ had a great success, and it is probable 
that “ Uarda”’ will be equally admired. 

..--Dr. Delitzsch notes that in the Assyrian 
account of the Creation the universe is divided 
into three parts. First, there is the “heaven 
above’’; then ‘‘the earth beneath’; and, final- 
ly, the waters or great “‘deep.”? This division 
corresponds strikingly with the division of the 
universe found in the Old Testament—as, for 





we want,” ; 


instance, in the second commandment. 
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Tue Spring Exhibition of the National Acad- 

emy of Design closed on Saturday, the 2d inst., 
and the members are to be congratulated on 
their remarkable success in attracting a greater 
decree of attention than any previous annual 
exhibition since the establishment of the insti- 
tution. The receipts were larger ; and, although 
the hanging committee have been subjected to 
harsher criticisms than usual, the result of their 
labors must be accepted as their full justifica- 
tion. The Exhibition was rather a display of 
German, French, and Italian art than of Ameri- 
ean art; but the artists whose works were on 
show were Americans who go abroad to learn, 
and generally remain abroad to work. The 
Academy is in no sense national and its name 
is misleading. It should either try to become 
what its name implies or change its name fora 
more appropriate one. Although the hanging 
committee were generally denounced for their 
shortcomings, yet the conduct of the acade- 
micians in denying admission to the long list 
of artists who presented themselves as candid- 
ates for associates and full members of the 
Academy has called forth much more bitter 
denunciations than were heaped upon the 
heads of the other offenders. Only one ex- 
hibitor, Mr. Dolph, was admitted as an asso- 
ciate; while many others, his acknowledged 
superiors, were denied the honor they were 
well entitled to. The non-admission of a csn- 
didate to the Academy is not necessarily a re- 
jection and cannot be regarded as any reflec- 
tion upon his claims to membership. There is 
no balloting for members, asin the case of a 
club; but alist of candidates is sent to each 
member of the Academy, who is required to 
write yes or no at the end of each name, and 
unless there are two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber of academicians who write yes against a 
nameit is a case of non-election, but not of 
rejection. As there are a good many old mem- 
bers who know very little about what is going 
on at the present day, they are necessarily 
“ignorant of the new artists, whose works 
have not yet gained them the reputation 
they are sure to win. The old members cannot 
be expected to approve of young aspirants for 
academic honors, as they know nothing about 
them ; and, therefore, they neither approve nor 
disapprove of their pretensions. It is inevi- 
table that, under this very clumsy method 
of electing candidates, many artists must 
be kept out of the Academy who would re- 
flect honor upon it as members. The method 
of electing ought to be changed to that by 
ballot, which is found to work well in clubs 
and similar institutions. 


....In the recent examinations at the New 
York Custom House one of the committee 
asked an appraiser in what manner they got at 
the value of paintings, which pay a duty of ten 
per cent. And, as an instance, he was asked 
how they could appraise the value of Gérome’s 
‘Sword Dance.”? The reply was: ‘* By the 
reputation of the artist and in other ways. The 
painting was appraised at 65,000 francs. Tur- 
ner’s ‘Slave Ship’ was appraised at 1,000 
guineas.” - Fifteen thousand dollars for the 
“Sword Dance’? was an enormous figure, 
even considering the reputation of the 
artist; and the appraiser must have had an 
extravagant appreciation of the genius of 
Gérome to put such a value upon one of his 
minor productions. But the only way of ob- 
taining the real commercial value of such a 
work is to make the owner of it swear to the 
cost of it, or to take the oath of the artist as 
to the price he sold it for or would be willing to 
sell it for. Mr. Jay, one of the commissioners, 
remarked that the ‘‘Slave Ship” sold for ten 
thousand dollars, although it was appraised at 
only five thousand ; but that was in gold. It 
was always understood that the painting cost 
its American owner two thousand guineas, so 
that he paid duty only on half its value. 


....The very gratifying intelligenee has been 
received from Athens that “‘some pupils of the 
‘Ecole Frangaise d’Archéologie d’Athéne,’ who 
have been making excavations on the [sland of 
Milo (Melos), have been rewarded by finding 
the arm with the mirror of the Venus of Milo 
statue, which is in the Louvre in Paris.” It 
wil] be well, however, to wait for more authen- 
tic information in relation to the new “find” 
before growing enthusiastic over it. But Con- 
sul di Cesnola and Dr. Schliemann have pre- 
pared us to believe in anything in the way of 
discovering antiquities. 


....The estimated value of the eales of, 


pictures in New York during the past six 
months, according to The Herald, is over a 
million of dollars. The sum sounds large, but 
itis probably not exaggerated. Most of the 
sales were at second hand and a very small 
part of the money went into the hands of 
artists. 


..-.We learn that Miss Margaret Foley, the 
American sculptor in Rome, has made a very 
excellent bust of Theodore Parker. 





. THE INDEPENDENT 


Personaitics, 


A CORRESPONDENT in Adrian, Michigan, has 
the goodness to inform us that the marriage of 
Queen Victoria’s youngest daughter to King 
Alfonso of Spain is impossible, for the reason 
that “the constitutional law of England does 
not permit the marriage of a member of the 
royal family with a Catholic.”” But the law 
cannot prevent a member of the royal family 
from marrying anybody. All it can do is to 
prohibit one who marries a Catholic from en- 
joying royal privileges. What the law requires 
is that the monarch shall be a Protestant. 
The second son of the Queen has married a 
member of the Greek Church, which is as ob- 
noxious to Protestantism as the Church of 
Rome. When an extra allowance was voted 
to the Duke of Edinburgh on the occasion of 
his marriage to the daughter of the Czar, a 
zealous Protestant member asked the minister 
if the children of his Royal Highness were to 
be educated as Protestants; but the indignant 
minister refused any reply to what he regarded 
as an impertinent question. 





....Ex-President Grant has been received in 
England with demonstrations of popular favor 
and official recognition, such as have been be- 
stowed upon no other American citizen. He is 
bow simply traveling on his reputation; for, 
though he is entitled by law to the title of gen- 
eral and may wear the uniform of his military 
rank, heis no more than any other American 
citizen. There is little danger of his ever being 
thrown off his guard by the attentions paid 
him. He will receive all the official and popu- 
lar homage that may be offered him with as 
much equanimity and self possession asif he 
had been bornin the purple. His couutrymen 
may all be proud of him as their represent- 
ative, whether they have taken pride in him at 
home or not. In Liverpool they made a gala 
day of it when he landed, and the mayor took 
possession of him as though he had come to 
that town on special business of importance to 
its merchants. 


... The death of Fletcher Harper, the 
youngest of the four brothers comprising the 
original firm of Harper Brothers, leaves that 
eminent and opulent house wholly in the hands 
of the sons of its founders. Who will now be 
regarded as the head of the house it might be 
invidious to mention ; but it will be a case of 
the survival of the fittest. It was a remarkable 
combination of special business qualifications 
under which the great publishing house grew up 
and is likely to continue for some generations 
to come. The business of book publishing may 
undergo some changes ; but until we can have 
a modification of our copyright law the system 
which renders such vast establishments as those 
of Harper Brothers and D. Appleton & Co. 
will not suffer much change, and these great 
firms will undergo no other vicissitudes than 
those of expansion and augmenting opulence. 


....A great number of Russian ladies in St. 
Petersburg have pledged themselves mutually 
neither to wear silk nor satin nor costly orna- 
ments, nor to give balls, nor to indulge in other 
luxuries during the present war; but to devote 
the money which they would otherwise have 
spent upon such objects to the nursing of the 
sick and wounded of their country. This is 
just what a good many women did in this 
country during our rebel war, and what women 
have done in all countries under similar condi- 
tions. 

....It is understood that Attorney-General 
Devens will be invited to deliver the oration on 
the occasion of the dedication of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monument, September 17th. All 
the Grand Army posts in the state, the two 
brigades of militia, the various regimental as- 
sociations that have been formed since the 
war, the Masons and Odd Fellows, temperance 
and other organizations will be invited to par- 
ticipate. 

....-Lord Erskine, who recently died in 
England, was Thomas Americus, grandson of 
Chancellor Erskine and eldest son of David, 
second Lord Erskine and Miss Frances Cad- 
wallader, of Philadelphia. His title devolves 
upon his brother, John Cadwallader Erskine, 
and a cousin of Gen. Cadwallader, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

....Paul Morphy, who has so many times 
been reported as an inmate of aninsane asylum, 
has never been in one yet. He is still the great- 
est chess playerin the world and attends to 
his business as a lawyer in New Orleans. 


....The Duke of Edinburgh is reported to be 
in treaty for the purchase of Oldway House, 
Paignton, Torbay, the splendid mansion erected 
by our countryman, the late Isaac M. Singer. 


....Mr. J. W. Andrews, of Columbus, O., 
who was graduated in the class of 1870 at Yale 
College, has been appointed one of President 
Hayes’s private secretaries. 


....-Mr.C. C. Harris, chief justice and chan- 
cellor of Hawaii, is now traveling in this coun- 


try, his native land. He has lived in Hawaii 
twenty-seven years, 





rience, 


Wuat particular design there may be in the 
various conditions under which plant life finds 
itself exposed is among the most active prob- 
lems of modern science. One school of phi- 
losophy seems to see in the individual cell a 
a power working for its own good and under 
which or whose influence all the varied phases 
of plant life are evolved. Perhaps these may 
be termed evolutionists proper. The other 
school are bo less evolutionists; but they be- 
lieve that the evolving power is from without, 
and makes orgarisms go through numberless 
processes that are of no particular value to the 
organism that performs them, but pursuant to 
a law that “all things shall work together for 
good.’’ It is from the latter class that much of 
the opposition to the doctrine of natural selec- 
tiou comes, and because of this opposition 
and difference many little incidents in the 
lives of plants, at one time regarded as of 
little consequence, now becomes invested 
with great importance. In connection with 
this question, there was an interesting dis. 
cussion recently between the botanists 
of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences. Mr. Thomas Meehan observed that, 
when collecting in the Wahsatch Mountains of 
Utah,in 1873, he gathered the capsule of a lily 
(Calochortus), the seeds of which were sown 
on his return home. In 1874 the seed grew, 
but made bulbs little larger than pins’ 
heads. They had grown and matured every 
year since then, till now, 1877, they are yet no 
larger than grains of wheat. As flowering 
bulbs of the Calochortus were as large as beans, 
how many years it would take for them to 
reach these flowering sizes was unknown. He 
remarked that florists knew, in the cases of the 
hyacinth and tulip, that seedlings were a long 
while reaching a flowering age, and the slow 
maturity probably extended to many other bulb- 
ous plauts. If increase by seed, as well as by 
offsets, were intended to help the plant distrib- 
ute itself merely over the surface of the globe, 
it would seem to human comprehension that 
this interest would be better served by a more 
rapid maturity and more frequent seed-beariny. 
It seemed evident that, as plants like these could 
propagate themselves so easily by offsets or 
division, and. seedling plants were so long in 
coming into maturity, mere individual increase 
or distribution could not be all that Nature de- 
sigued to accomplish by separate sexes or sem- 
inal production. Dr. C. C. Parry gave an ex- 
perience with Calochortus somewhat similar to 
Mr. Meehan. He had collected seeds of these 
in large quantities for many years, in the en- 
deavor to introduce these beautiful flowers 
into culture; but could not learn that anything 
came from them. The demand from the trade 
was always now for wild full-formed roots. 





....News, says Nature, has been again re- 
ceived at Munich, aftera long time, from the 
African traveler, Dr. Erwin v. Bary. He had 
safely returned to Ghat from his journey into 
the Valley Mibero. He is the first European 
who has visited the hot springs of Sebarbaret 
and seen the crocodile-pond. Interesting ge- 
ological and geognostic results, with a collec- 
tion of many hitherto unknown plants, have 
been gained from this journey. It was very 
dangerous, owing to the war of the Asgar with 
the Hogar of Tuareg, and the traveler was in 
constant risk of attack. The sheikh of Tuareg, 
Jehenuchen, 102 years old, has lost two sons; 
so he is not easily propitiated. The murderer 
of the Dutch traveler, Alexandrine Tinne, 
whose unhappy fate excited European sym- 
pathy, goes about freelyin Gbat. Dr. v. Bary 
will endeavor, notwithstanding the danger, to 
penetrate further into the country of the 
Tuareg, in order to prosecute his geological 
and botanical inquiries. 


....There isa new mining district in Mon- 
tana, called Butte, producing last year 800 tons 
of ore carrying 35 per cent. of copper and 15 
ounces to the ton of silver. The ores are ox- 
ides and copper glance. The veins are numer- 
ous, crossing the country in prominent ridges, 
from three to twenty feet in width. Its value 
as a copper-producing region is only exceeded 
by the Clifton district, on the borders of New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

....The last English Arctic Expedition prom- 
ises to confirm the views of glacialists respect- 
ing the origin of the Parallel Roads of Glen 
Roy, in Scotland. In Greenland nearly every 
valley shows similar terraces, which have been 
found in fresh-water lakes, kept in place by 
barriers of pack-ice. That represents perfect- 
ly the condition of things when the Ben Nevis 
glacier dammed the valley of the glen, pro- 
ducing an extensive lake. 

....Dr. Herr shows in a recent publication 
that along the shores of the Amoor, in Sibe- 
ria, is the finest development known of Juras- 
sic plants, amounting to 83 species. Like 
those from Yorkshire and Spitsbergen, the 
cooifers, Salisburiz, and tropical forms predom- 
inate. Of existing forms we recognize Asple- 
nium, Thyrsopteris, and Dicksonia. 


_have organized a new church of fourteen mem 
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_ Blissions, 











WE have received the following letter from 
member of the Presbyterian mission in China, 
criticising some statements made in thege 
columns last fall : 


“To THE EprTror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


“ Sir:—While your missionary and other new, 
items from China are generally very reliable, ap 
article that appeared in your columns on the 
2d of November last does great injustice to the 
Inland Mission. This letter is not written g 
the request of that mission ; nor, as far as ] an 
aware, have any of its members seen or heard gf 
your publishing the article, which you quote 
from the English Independent. 

‘Passing by the statement that a foreign 
was killed at the massacre in Ning Kwoh kh 
(which was not the case), and admitting tha 
the arrogant assumptions of the Romish priest 
may in part account for the difficulties that they 
encounter, I cannot believe that any one ‘ip 
personal contact with the facts,’ unless blindeg 
by prejudice, could wish to create such an im. 
pression abroad as the following would ind. 
eate: 

“<The Catholics are not the only missionarig 
who act _unwisely in this respect. The Chin 
Inland Mission ‘has an unenviable notori 
among the other Protestant bodies in Ching’ 
and its missionaries have been driven out of 
Nganking. It would seem that a proper regan 
for their own safety, to say nothing of succes 
in winning their way among the people, wouli 
induce missionaries to conduct themselves with 
modesty, and not as the lords of the land.’ 


“The China Inland missionaries, as a body, 
are not more notorious for conducting then. 
selves as the lords of the land than others; by 
have a share in the general notoriety of a 
missionaries, for whom opium merchants ani 
adventurers manifest no special regard. Th 
Inland missionaries do not build fine forein 
residences in the concessions at the treaty 
ports; but go into “the regions beyond,” lir 
in native houses, and adopt the native dress, 
They meet with more difficulties than some- 
just as the advance-guard of an army is liabk 
to encounter wore opposition than those in th 
rear. The Chinese oppose every innovation, 
The Foochow Telegraph and the Woosuy 
Railway have shown the anti-foreign féeling of 
the ruling clas:es. Foreigners, as a clas, 
whether missionaries or merchants, are tole- 
ated in China merely because the governme 
cannot drive them away. 

The China Inland Missionaries are doings 
good work. They have made great advance 
during the past year and will probably soon 
have stations in every province in the empire. 

“The reference to the Inland missionaries 
being driven from Nganking is misleading. At 
that time war with England seemed probable, 
and doubtless nothing but the Turkish ques 
tion prevented it. The wildest excitement 
prevailed throughout the country. Secret 
societies—some plotting rebellion and some 
merely anti-foreigun—were at work. It is also 
probable that the government, in the anticips 
tion of war, was secretly nerving the people 
for the struggle. In the midst of all this came 
the massacre at Ning Kwo Fu, whereupon the 
China Inland missionaries prudently withdrev 
fora short time from the vicinity of the di 
turbed district. 

‘Yours, in the interest of 
‘* JUSTICE.” 

....Lilong, a covsiderable place in the soutt 
of the Province of Kwang-tung, China, is anio- 
poriant station of the Basel Missionary Society. 
Christianity was first introduced there byi 
native named Kong-yin. The histcry of this 
station, as given by the Chinese Recorder, iss 
very interesting one. Kong-yin was awakenel 
under the preaching of missionaries at Hong 
Kong, and one day he went to Mr. Hamberg, 
of the Basel Mission, and, taking a cane from 
under his coat, asked Mr. Hamberg to chastis 
him with it, to take away, he said, the stings 0 
his conscience. When Kong-yin was converied, 
he returned to Lilong, and, gatbering the wi 
layers under the trees, he proclaimed to theo 
Christianity. A brother and a cousin, wid 
reviled him at the time, were subsequently 
awakened and converted at Hong Kong. It 
1852 Mr. Hamberg visited Lilong for the fir 
time ; and at the close of a visit of three week 
he baptized 20 persons, such had been the 
progress of the work begun by Kong-yio. In 
1853 Mr. Hamberg and his wife stationed them 
selves at Pukak, a town near Lilong, and 
opened a chapel and a school. In Octobét 
1854, thirty-six persons were baptized at Pukab, 
and the next year a church was formed #t, 
Lilong of 87 members. The mission has since 
passed through many vicissitudes, occasioned 
by war and jealousies of the heathen villagers: 
but it has prospered, so that there are now D0 
less than six preaching places in connection 
with it, and it has becn in contemplation 
open a theological seminary. 


.. .The Presbyterian missionaries in Jap# 


bers at Spinagawa. 
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The Funiay-school,. | 


LESSON FOR JUNE 17th. 


THE CAPTIVIY OF ISRAEL.—II Krnes 
vir, 6—18. 





NoTEs.—‘‘King of Assyria.’—Sargon, suc- 
cessor of Shalmaneser, mentioned in v. 3. 
“ HIabor, the River of Gozan.’’—Omit the **dy’’ 
which is in [talics. Habor wasa river, abranch 
of the Euphrates; and Halah and Gozan were 
districts near it or oa its banks. “ Grover,” 
—Rathber, shrines. They were probably stone 
pillars of a symbolical character. “* They 
caused their sons and their daughters to pass 
through the fire.’—Toey burned them in honor 
of Moloch, or in fulfillment of vows to the god 
who was supposed to demand their most pre- 
cious treasure.———** Divination and enchant- 
ments.”’—General terms to indicate forbidden 
methods of discovering the future or the. 
divine will, whether by producing a madness | 
which should seem inspired, like that of the} 
Eastern fakirs, or by summoning the dead, or 
by drawing auguries from dreams or from 
natural objects. 

Instruction.—This scriptural lesson states the 
fact of the final extinction of the Kingdom of 
Israel, and gives at length the occasion of it. 
What is remarkable about the story is that the 
historian does not put himself inthe attitude 
of a philosopher discussing second causes; but 
speaks, as it were, from a station beside the 
throne of God, and gives the ultimate reason 
for the overthrow of tbe kingdom, as God, under 
whose direction its destruction took place, saw 
the reasons why he decreed its overthrow. A 
modern historian might have talked of the 
weakening of the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah by their division and mutual jealousy, 
and of the growth and power of the Assyrian 
kingdom under Shalmaneser and Sargon ; bat 
the biblical writer has a deeper and clearer in- 
sight, and seesthat the sins aud corrupting idol- 
atry of the people were the real reason why God 
forsook them and they were transported from 
their land. We learn from this lesson that 











1. God’s threat: nings are sure to be fulfilled | 


Read Lev. xxvi and Deut. xxviii. In those 


chapters the overthrow of the kingdom is fore-- 


told in the most explicit terms. 

2. Moral causes underlie national ruin. When 
a man dies, it is because his constitution is ex- 
hausted and he is two much weakened to live. 
The same is true of nations. They perish gen- 
erally because they are not fit to live. They 
seldom perish byan accident, or by violence ; 
but generally because their virtue is under- 
mined, and they are not able or fit to protect 
their own independence. Immorality and un- 
godliness take out. the stamina of men, make 
them fickle and cowardly, without any grand 


purpose, so that they lose the virtue of pa-: 


triotism as well as other virtues, and think 


their lives too dear unte them to defend their. 
The fear of God makes one fearless. 
of men; and nations that fear God are likely' 


liberties, 


to be respected and feared by their neighbors. 


The Israelites do not seem to have attempted | 


any brave resistance to the Assyrian invaders. 
They lacked the moral courage that comes from 
virtue. 

3. Those who corrupt themselves, as did the 
Israelites, deserve to perish. They have de- 
stroyed themselves. The enumeration of their 


idolatries is fearful in its character, and would’ 
be much more horrible if we fully apprehended ' 


what were the enormities of the idol-worship of 
the nations which they adopted, and which they 
practiced under every green tree, and which 
Ezekiel once saw in vision as practiced even in 
the temple of God. When men or nations bave 
shown themselves unworthy to continue, and 
have fallen into gross sin, why should they not 
perish? It is a part of God’s police govern- 
ment of the world that they should be punished, 
even as we remove thieves and murderers from 
public society. 

4. Good religious instruction is not a sure 
safeguard against persistent sin. Notwith- 
standing that the Lord testified to Israel hy 
prophets and seers, they would not turn. 
They loved the easy, careless life of idolatry, 
with its self-indulgences and sensualities, better 
than the self-denying ordinances of Jehovah; 
and they refused to listen to instruction, Peo- 
ple often think that if they had been better in- 
structed they would not have fallen into bad 
ways, and the rich man in the parable is repre- 
sented as begging of Abraham that Lazarus 
might be sent to warn his brethren ; but Christ 
replies that if they hear not Moses and the 
prophets neither would they hear even though 
one should rise from the dead. Scholars must 
not imagine that the good instruction they 
receive will do them any good unless they 
try hard to follow it. If they go to the 
Sunday-school on Sunday, and then go into all 
sorts of wickedness or vice on week days, 
they will only the sooner secure their own de- 
struction. 

5. Even in times of the greatest apostasy a 
remnant is always preserved to serve God. In 
this case the tribe of Judab was left, and their 
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‘singdom remaiued for oné hundred and fifty 
years longer, when it was interrupted by a brief 
eaptivity. But even then Judah was not so 
corrupted but that there were many who in 
captivity worshiped the true God, and their 
captivity forever cured them of their idolatry. 
God is God, and will ever have loving worship- 
ers, and they shall gain the victory. But if 
these were to hold their peace, then the very 
stones would immediately ery out. 





A WRITER in the Sunday-school Worker bee 
lieves that the best plan of teacbing what the 
Bible contains is to let the ‘* Sunday-school 
scholars see for themselves in the Bible their 
duty, the way of life, ete. After the lesson 
text has been explained, instead of teaching 
the praetical lesson in our words, use verses of 
the Bible previously selected for the purpose, 
as follows: Theteacher is to give out a text 
for all to find in their Bibles. This text is to 
be read by one loud enough for all to hear. 
After the text has been so read, the teacher is 
‘to call attention to the practical lesson taught, 
and to enforce it as he may deem proper. 
Another text is then given by the teacher, to be 
found by alland read and commented on ; and 
so on at the time and discretion of the teacher. 
The scholars will thus see for themselves that 
the pract’cal lessons are in the Bible; that it is 
God who speaksto them. Tbe ‘Tbus saith the 
Lord’ will command more respect than any 
words of their teacher. We must not forget 
that curing the week some of our scholars never 
see a Bible; that very may never open one. 
How important, ther, to get them to turn over 
its pages and to'examine its precious contents, 
at least, in Sanday school. With a little help 
and patience, they will soon become tolerably 
familiar with the order of the books of the 
Bible. The finding of the texts will interest 
even the careless and restless. ‘Scholars wi!l 
become familiar with the Bible by sending 
them to it, not by telling them what is in it.’”’ 


.... The Sunday- school Times thinks that who- 
ever leads a Sunday-school ought to be pre- 
pared in advance. ‘‘ He is to speak for others, 
as well as for himself. He is not to ‘say his 
prayers’ in their presence; but he is asked to 
be their mouthpiece, for the time being, in 
united prayer at the Mercy-seat. It behooves 
him to consider well what he ought to say and 
how he is to sayit. Ifa superintendent pur- 
poses to lead the school himself in the opening 
prayer, it is as much his duty to prepare for that 
service as it is for him to prepare for the clos- 
ing lesson review. If, on the other hand, he 
wishes one of his teachers to make the prayer, 
he ought to give that teacher timely notice of 
the fact; otherwise he wrongs the teacher and 
wrongs the school by calling on a man to doa 
service for others without an opportunity for 
needful preparation.” Our notion is that a 
good Christian is or should be always prepared 
to offer prayer. A more frequent use of the 
Lord’s Prayer would do no harm. 


school World: ‘It is of great value to have 
the mind well stored with good definitions of 
certain great Bible truths—as of sin, redemp- 
|| tion, justification, sanctification, and the like. 
Great skillis required to frame good defini- 
tions, and they hive, therefore, been counted 
the ‘landmarks and yuide-posts of knowledge.”’ 
The teacher or scholar who bas many of these 
at his command will naturally be more accurate 
in statements of truth and have far clearer 
eorceptions of it than without the ‘form of 
sound words.’ This will be particularly true 
when the meaning of the words is also well 
\| understood.’’ 


..-.Rev. W. P. Paxson, superintendent of 
the South wes‘ern Department of the Americ n 
Sunday-school Union, reports that during the 
Society’s year, which ended February 28th, he 
and five missionary assistants organized 253 
new Sunday-schools, with 1,240 teachers and 
9,804 scholars; visited and aided 480 otiier 
sevools, having 3,022 teachers and 30.401 
scholars; traveled 39,351 miles, and delivered 
849 sermons and addresses. He says: ‘Our 
work grows in favor as a union work. We 
have had many revivals and conversions, and 
churches have been formed, in consequence. 
We ought to have forty missionaries,” 


...-Zion’s Herald’s conception of the ‘great 
Sunday-scaool idea of the hour’ is that it is 
not so much the broadening of the scope of 
the institution as its: sanctification. “We 


ognized subordinate pastors of the lambs, its 
pupils belonging to it either as recognized in- 
quirers, to be at once led to faith in the 
Lord Jesus, or as young disciples, to be brought 
up in the nur‘ure and admopition of the Lord. 
From the character of the dav on which it is 
held, the Sanday-school can never be made a 
theological or academic s*minary.” 


.... The Sunday-sehool scholars of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church) represent an army 


200,000 officers and drii-lmasters, and formed 
into nearly 20,000 companies or regiments, 





went it in the church—its teachers the rec-. 


nearly a million and a balf strong,.with over. 


School and College. 


THE second session of the Summer 
School of Biology will be opened at the Mu- 








seum of the Peabody Academy of Science, 
Salem, Mass., beginning July 6th and continuing 
six weeks. During the present session special 
attention willbe given to entomology, the study 
of spiders and crustatea, and the anatomy of 
vertebrates, the preparations in the Museum 
of the Academy being utilized for this purpose. 
Instruction in zodlogy will be given by Dr. A. 
8. Packard, Jr., with the assistance of James 
H. Emerton and J. \S. Kingsley. Mr. John 
Robinson will lecture on botany, and the Rev. 
E. C. Bolles will lecture and give instructicn in 
microscopy. Mr. C. Cook will take charge of 
the dredging parties. Prof. S. F. Baird will 
establish the headquarters of the U.S Fish 
Commission at Salem. He has offered dredg- 
ing facilities to the members of the School. 
This will afford good opportunities for study- 
ing alive the rarer marine animals. 


....B. G. Northrop, in accordance with the 
request of the State Board of Education, will 
soon visit Europe, in order to inspect the 
scbools of forestry and the industrial schools 
of the Old World, and to examine the large 
tracts of planted forests in Scotland, England, 
France, Germany, and Austria. The Connecti- 
cut State Board of Education has stirred up 
great interest in tree-planting and rural adorn- 
ment, and aided in organizing a large number 
of efficient associations for village improve- 
ment. The aim of this new movement is to en- 
courage the planting of timber trees and to 
reclaim the waste lands of New England and 
the East by tree-planting. The experiment of 
thus reclaiming barren lands in Europe has 
been tried on a large scale and with grand 
success, 


....I0 order to place Drew Theological Sem- 
inary upon a permanent basis and to meet im- 
mediate and pressing demands an endowment 
of $250,000 is required. The faculty, the 
trustees, and the alumni are laboring to obtain 
such an endowment. Subscriptions to the 
amount of $130,000 have already been secured» 
and the hope is entertained that the he*rt of 
the Methodist Church will be so stirred that 
the ensuing year will witness its comsumma- 
tion. Ata recent meeting of the trustees, not- 
withstanding the large amounts already sub- 
scribed by many of them to the endowment 
fund, they provided for the deficit in the cur 
rent expenses of the year just closed by sub- 
scriptions amounting to over five thousand 
dollars. 


....The Harvard Summer School of Geology 
will open in July at the Museum in Cambridge. 
Two weeks will be spent in introductory work 
aud daily excursions. The rest of the temn 
will be divided between the Connecticut Val- 
ley, the Berkshire Hills, and either the Heidel- 
berg or Catskill Mountains, in New York. 
The number of students will be limited to 50 
and only men will be accepted. It will be con 
ducted by Prof. N. 8. Shaler. 


....The Boston schools have seveu special 
instructors in music, at acost of nearly $20,- 
000 a year for salaries. They give from 30 to 
40 minutes a week tothe upper classes of the 
grammar schools, less time to the lower 
classes, and little to the primary schools. 


.... Professor M. W. Harrington, of Michigan 
University, who is now in Europe, has been of- 
fered by the Chinese Government College of 
Pekin the chair of astronomy in that institu- 
tion, at a salary of $4,000 per year, with per- 
quisites amounting to $1,000 more. 


...-Professor Taylor, of the University of 
Chicago, ard Lieutenant Wood, of the United 
States army, have sailed for Sitka, their object 
being to ascertain the hight of Mount 8t. 
Elias, Alaska, the ascent of which has never 
been made. 


...-The University of Wisconsin has 2 res- 
ident graduates, 32 sentors, 27 juniors, 49 suph- 
omores, 60 freshmen, 72 sub-freshmen, 57 spe- 
cial students, and 17 law students. Total, 316. 


....LThere is an unusually small number of 
studenfs in attendance at the Canadian col- 
leges. The University of Toronto has but forty- 
eight, Trinity twenty-nine, and Knox eighty. 


..-»The Yale class of ’37 is to celebrate its 
40th anniversary this year. Secretary Evarts, 
Chief-Justice Waite, and Minister Pierrepont 
are among its members. 


,..eThe alumni of the Sheffield Scientific 
School at Yale are to have a reunion at com- 
mencement, when a large attendance is ex- 
pected, 


..«Marietta College has 15 seniors, 20 
juniors, 20 sophomores, 20 freshmen, and 69 
Preparatory students. Total, 144. 


..+.Harvard distributes $42,900 @ year to 





meritorious students, 











» Pebbles 


MAID of money :.a young heiress. 





--«. The grave-digger is the king of spades. 


....Spring showers: 
goods. 


clerks showing new 


.... Walking in your sleep is now termed a 
tranceaction. 


....-The Turkish answer to the demands of 
Russia: No Czar! 


.... Wagner travels about so much that they 
are beginning to call him the “‘ Flying Dutch- 
man.’’ 

.-.-Little fish have a proper idea of business. 
Not being able to do better, they start on a 
small scale. ; 


.---A Baltimore paper speaks of a man who 
was ‘three times shot dead,’ and says “ he 
cannot recover.” 


....“‘If it wasn’t for bope, the heart would 
break,’’ asthe old lady said, when she buried 
her seventh husband. 


ieee A brick-making machine is the only in- 
stitution that can pronounce the Russian names 
without impairing digestion. 
. Brickmakers die very young, 
cause the gods love them particularly ; 
cause theirs is such a Kiln busin¢ ss. 


Not be- 
but be- 


...-Botanists and lovers of Nature are anx- 
iously awaiting the rising flower, while the 
capitalist is also eagerly watching the rise in 
flour. 

...- Lhe following order was recently left on 
the slate of a New Hampshire doctor: “ Doe, 
cum up ther house ; the old man has got snaix 
in his butes agin an’ raisin kain.”’ 

....A poor young man remarks that the only 
advice he gets from the capitalists is to ‘live 
within your income”; whereas the difficulty 


he experiences is to live without an income, 
...-A rural editor, in describing the oratorio 
of ‘‘Esther,’’ beautifully says: ‘‘ The swell 


died away in delicious suffocation, like one 
singing a sweet song under the bedclothes.’ 


.-. There once was a little upstart, O, 
Said “* tomayto,” instead of * tomarto.”’ 
But it made his pa grieve, 
And he said: “I’das lieve 
Hear you.call a potato ‘ potarto.’” 


...* My dear Polly, | am surprised at your 
taste in wearing another woman’s bair on your 
head,” said Mr. Smith to his wife. ‘*My 
dearest Joe, lam equally astonished thet you 
persist in wearing avother sheep’s wool on 
your back.” 


...-1t is interesting to sit ina flour store now 
as the proprietor receives a dispatch and yells : 
 They’re a-throwin’ shells across Grassacoral- 
itehzeffinvariaa, an’ some ove is goin’ to get 
hurt. Turn out all hands and mark every bar’! 
up half a dollar.’’ 


.-.°* That dog of yourn flew at me this 
morning and. bit me on the leg, and [ notify 
you that I intend to shoot him the first time | 
see him.’’ ‘* The dog is vot mad.’’ ‘**Mad! I 
know he’s not mad. What has he got to be 
mad about? It’s me that’s mad!’’ 


...--ln a discussion in the board of aldermen 
of a neighboring city, while they were debating 
a proposition to supply the place with a new 
style of lamp-posts, one member got up and 
innocentiy iemarked that he, for one, had al- 
ways found the old ones ‘“‘good enough to 
stand by.”? 


...-An old man had two sons, the one a 
minister and the other a dector. He was very 
proud of them, and one day he said to a friend: 
“‘Had I kent ane o’ my sons was gaun to be a 
medical man, and the ither a clergyman, I wad 
never hae haen anid Jenny Cosh for their 
mither!”’ 


...-The man who had horse-radish and 
turnip on his plate and swallowed a quantity 
of the former by mistake, after he had gulped 
down all the goblets of water within bis reach 
and saueezed an equal bulk of tears into view, 
said,sadly: ‘“‘Nocarrots there! Home-raised 
wa’n’t it?” 

....A reverend stiortsman was once boasting 
of his ivfallible skill in finding hare. “If I 
were a hare,’’ said a Quaker, who was present, 
I would take my seat in a place where I should 
be sure of not being disturbed by thee from 
the first of January.to the last day of Decem- 
ber.”? ‘‘ Why, where would you go?” ‘Into 
thy study.” 


...-A patron of a certain vewspaper once 
said to the publisher: ‘‘ Mr, Printer, how is it 
you never call on me for puy for your paper ?”’ 
“Ob!” said the man of types, ‘‘we never 
ask a gentleman for money.!’ “Indeed!” re- 
piied the patron. How do you manage to get 
along when they don’t pay?’ “ Why,” said 
the editor, “after a certain time we concludg 





be ia not a gentleman ; and we as& dim,” 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BATCHELDER, A. H., Broadalbin, N. Y., re- 
signs, 

BROWN, L. 8., ord. at Sterling, Conn., May 
16th, 


BURKHOLDER, J. C., becomes pastor at 
Bellevue, Mich, 

CHAPIN, N. E., removes from Palmyra to 
Lodi, Wis. 

CLARKE, E. R., removes from Vernon to 
Smyrna, Me. 

DAVEY, Wrttiam K., removes from North- 
borough to Fayville, Mass. 

FIELDING, D. H., ord. at Garnett, Kan. 

GRAY. F., ord. at Taylorville, 11]., May 13th. 

GREENE, H. R., Worcester, Mass., ord. May 
14th, 

HARDAWAY, J.8., ord. at Mt. Tabor, Va., 
May 20th. 

HELLINGS, W. P., removes from Scranton, 
Pa., to Lockport, N. Y. 

HOWLETT, T. R., Trenton, N. J., resigns. 

KIRTLEY, Evsesivs, ord. at Bullitsburg, Ky. 

LANE, Henry F., Malone, N. Y., resigns, 
closing his labors Aug. Ist. 

LERNED, J. H., Epping, removes to Am- 
herst,.N. H. 

LOCKWOOD, M. C., accepts call to Willis-st. 
ch., Paterson, N. J 

MAUL, W. R., becomes pastor Fifth ch., 
Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y. 

MEEKS, O. P., Bethlehem, Pa., removes to 
Wolcott, N. Y. 

MITCHELL, 8. H., Shell Rock, Iowa, resigns. 

MORLEY, B., removes to Pontiac, Mich, 

PARKER, G.H, Felchville, Vt., resigns. 

PARKHURST, J. W., ord. at Galesburg, Mich. 

SHRINE, J.C., Northville, N. Y., resigns. 

SPELLMAN, H. E,, Dayton, Ky., resigns. 

TAYLOR, Josep H., Bluehill, Me., recover- 
ing from long, serious illness. 

TUFTS, GeorGE E., of the senior class of the 
Newton Theological Seminary, accepts call 
to West Waterville, Me. 

WATKINS, 8. F., removes from Hinckley to 
North Royalton, O. 

WILSON, A., removes from Newcastle to 
Rochester, Pa. 

WOODBURY, 8., removes from Pembroke, 
Mass., to Blue Hill, Me. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ABBOTT, E. F., Andover Seminary, supplies 
Wardsboro, Vt. 

BRADFORD, Park A. C., Chicago Seminary, 
supplies Bloomfield and Belknap, Iowa. 
BECKWITH, CLareEnceE A., Bangor Seminary, 

accepts call to First ch., Brewer, Me. 
BEECHER, W. A., Yale Seminary, supplies 
Ludiow, Vt., four months, 
BRINTNALL, L. W., Independence, accepts 
call to Monticello, Iowa. 


CARRUTHERS, Wm., South ch., Pittsfield, 
Mass., resigns, 


CHRISTY, A. B., supplies East Calais, Vt. 
COBLEIGH, N. F., Marshfield, Vt., dismissed. 


COUNTRYMAN, Asa, formerly Universalist, 
ord. as pastor at Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

CUSHMAN, Rouruvs 8., D. D., Manchester, Vt., 
is dead, at the age of 62. 

Dz BUCHANANNE, James, ord. at Barrington, 

H., as evangelist, May 25th. 

FAIRBANKS, F. J., Paxton, invited to become 
acting pastor at West Boylston, Mass. 

FLINT, J.R., supplies Simonsville, Vt. 

HUNTINGTON, Henry §8., accepts call to 
Gorham, Me. 


LARRABEE, Dr., Charlestown, supplies Ack- 
worth, N. H., six months. 


McCUNE, R., —— call to Washington-st. 
gh., Toledo, N. Y. 


SHIERE, P. B. called te Chatham, Mass. 


SHURTLEFF, Davin. The Windham Associa- 
tion, Vt., withdraws fellowship from him 
until Aug. Ist, when he is cited to show 
why he should not be dismissed, on charges 
of untruthfulness and deception. 


= C. J., closes his labors at Weston, 
t. 


TENNEY, F. V., Saugus, Mass, dismissed. 


VOORHEES, L. B., supply of old South ch., 
Worcester, Mass., asked to become settled 
pastor. 


WHITING, Lyman, D.D., removes from Phila- 


delphia, and now supplies 1st ch., Chelsea, 
Mass. 


LUTHERAN, 

ELMORE, E., Senoia, Ga., died recently, 
aged 65. 

HILLS, B. F., inst. at Oregon, Ill. 

is *~ tag C., accepts call to Pine Springs, 
nd. 


SWINEHART, P. 8., inst. at Coiner’s, Augusta 
County, Va. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ADAMS, Witiiam, D.D., New York City, 
sailed for Europe, to be present at the Al- 
liance in Edinburgh. 

AUGHEY, Joun H., inst. at Dallas, W. Va. 

DINSMORE, Wm. H., Deerfield, N. J., died 
recently. 

HERRON, ANDREW, Avoca, accepts call to 
Wilton Junction, Iowa. 

KEELER, C. A., late of Congregational church 
at North Evans, now serves the ch. at 
Bethany, N. Y. 

REESE, Wii114m W., inst. at Lewes, Del. 

THOMPSON, ALEXANDER, Paola, Kansas, sus- 
pended from the ministry. ‘ 

UMSTEAD, Justus T., inst. at Smyrna, Del. 

WALDO, MrzTon, D.D., accepts call to Wat- 
kins, N. Y. 


Literature, 


4 prompt mention én our list of “* Books of the Week’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 








UNDERWOOD’S ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE.* 


Mr. Francis H. UNDERWOOD was Virtual- 
ly the author and founder of The Atlantic 
Monthly. He- persuaded the house of 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. to undertake its 
issue, as a successor to Putnam’s Monthly, 
and was by them sent to Europe to engage 
writers for it. The plan on which it was 
started, and from which it has not changed, 
was Mr. Underwood’s. Fourteen years 
later, in 1871, he first issued the work of 
which a new impression is now published. 
These two handsome volumes grew out of 
the author’s appointment to prepare a 
course of reading in English literature for 
the Boston Latin School. After its adop- 
tion, he enlarged and perfected ‘it for gen- 
eral educational use, and the task grew to 
the present shape. 

Manuals of literature may err, either 
by presenting a dry set of facts concern- 
ing the lives and works of the authors 
included, or by presenting full selec- 
tions from their works, without such bio- 
graphical and critical annotations as are 
necessary for their intelligent perusal. 
Mr. Underwood’s method has been to 
choose the middle course. His work is not 
a mere body of statistics, on the one hand, 
or a reading-book, on the other. If a his- 
tory of literature possesses little value with- 
out appended examples, it is also true that 
an extract from Dryden or Locke cannot 
be intelligently read without information 
concerning the personal history of those 
authors and the conditions under which 
they wrote. We find that Mr. Underwood 
has done well in both particulars. The 
terse little biographical sketches are models 
of condensed criticism, and the selections 
are such as give a good idea of the writers 
they represent. Either volume may be used 
separately. The English division opens 
with a historica! introduction, tracing the 
history of the English literature and lan- 
guage from their beginnings, and prefixed 
with a brief account of the conditions under 
which the English people grew up. Mr. Un- 
derwood recognizes the fact that the Anglo- 
Saxons were Englishmen, and their lan- 
guage merely the earliest recorded form of 
English speech. The accounts of the 
various periods, from Chaucer to the pres- 
ent time, are intelligent and just. The ex- 
tracts begin with Chaucer and end with 
Robert Buchanan. We have noted no im- 
portant omission. From Bacon the extracts 
are full, and his contemporaries, both 
dramatists and lyrists, are well represented. 
We are glad to see that Mr. Underwood 
finds a place for Sir Thomas Browne, who 
nowadays does not have one reader where 
he deserves a hundred. The biographical 
notice of Browne we commend as an ex- 
cellent example of the critical soundness 
which distinguishes the notices of the 
various authors. We need not minutely 
mention the remaining pages of the volume, 
All the magnates of the literature of Bri- 
tain are represented and many of the lesser 
lights. Mr. Underwood very sensibly gives 
a space seemingly too large to the authors 
of the present century. But these are the 
ones the student hears most frequently 
mentioned, and it is through them, as a 
rule, that his literary tastes are first aroused. 
Tyndall, Froude, Tom Hughes, and W. E. 
H. Lecky cannot be ignored, though we 
forget Ben Jonson and Samuel Richardson. 
Swinburne’s name is omitted. A selection 
from his lyrics should have been made, we 
think, to teach the pupil the wealth and 
flexibility of the English language in the 
hands of a master. Morris’s selection is 
the conclusion of ‘‘The Man Born to be 
King,” from ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise.” 

The American volume, which is of the 
same size, is naturally more liberal in se- 
lections and less critical in its choice of 
authors, the length of time covered being 
so much shorter. The historical account is 


*A HAND-BOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE; in- 
tended for the use of high schools, as well as a com- 
panion and guide for private students and for gen- 
eral readers. By FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD, A.M. 








Vol.I, British Authors; Vol. II, American Authors. 


excellent. It is followed by a carefully- 
prepared and very full list of authors from 
whom extracts are not made. This, with 
the regular list, forms a pretty complete 
directory of American writers worthy of 
the name. The book opens with the name 
of Benjamin Franklin and closes with that 
of Abraham Lincoln—both consummate 
masters of the purest English style. In 
preparing the notices of living writers, 


| many of them his personal friends, Mr. 


Underwood had a somewhat difficult task; 
but he has performed it well. We note 
that he has the courage, as well as the 
good sense, to include Walt Whitman. 
Joaquin Miller is also included and the 
most recent of our writers are well repre- 
sented. 

On the whole, as covering the whole field 
of English and American literature, we 
know of no text-books better deserving in- 
troduction into our high schools and 
academies than these. 





GAIL HAMILTON’S THEOLOGY.* 


In this little volume of 107 small pages 
Gail Hamilton sets forth in brief compass 
her ideas of the rudiments of New Test- 
ament theology. The book begins with 
this Johnsonian sentence: ‘‘It is natural, 
perhaps inevitable, and certainly not un- 
desirable that a thoughtful person should 
become affected by the spirit of modern 
scientific inquiry.” People nowadays, she 
thinks, are letting the old doctrines moulder 
with the dust of the sturdy divines who 
expounded them. The scientists are under- 
mining the faith. ‘‘Many churchmembers 
of the best character and standing hold the 
doctrines of the trinity and of future pun- 
ishment in a form so largely modified that 
many other churchmembers would not 
recognize them; while some, without ado, 
discard them altogether.” The Bible is 
the only thing to look at, after all, and we 
should inquire what it has to say for itself. 
But the Bibleis covered with human in- 
ventions. ‘‘ Leave out, then, all that un- 
questioned human authority bas done— 
authority which we may regard and revere, 
but to which we are not bound to submit; 
leave out all the commentaries and inter- 
pretations and collocations, the consolida- 
tion into a book, the division into chapter 
and verse, the headings of the chapters, 
which are often merely the quiet assump- 
tion of certain crude interpretations, the 
printing, and binding, and editing, and 
authorship; and we have—we have what 
in the eyes of a great many people would. 
be no Bible at all.” 

The Gospel of St. Matthew claims no in- 
spiration, indicates no author; that of St. 
Mark is likewise anonymous; St. Luke’s 
‘* gives no hint of supernatural assistance,” 
though Luke probably wrote it; St. John’s 
is only the personal testimony of one man. 
«The Four Gospels, then—the very center 
of the Bible, the keystone of the whole 
arch, the only account we have of the birth, 
the life, the death, and the resurrection of 
the Lord Christ, around whom the whole 
Bible and the whole world revolve—lay no 
claim whatever to divine inspiration.” 
And Peter and Paul were mere witnesses, 
who testified of what they had seen and 
heard. The author holds, however, a lim- 
ited theory of inspiration, which she thus 
expounds in homely but eloquent lan- 
guage: 

‘* But, while the proof of therigid, plena- 
ry, mechanical, miraculous inspiration of 
the Scriptures is nowhere found in the 
Bible, or out of it, the proof of their real 
inspiration; of the fact that they came 
from above, and not from below, is found 
in their very existence, entirely apart from 
anything they say. Here is a series of 
books, written thousands of years ago, pro- 
fessing to deal in matters of great import- 
ance, and all clustering about one central 
fact. They declare themselves issued from 
above—by good, and not by evil. They 
disclaim every selfish end, and profess only 
to have in view the well-doing of the 
human race. And these books have a cir- 
culation compared to which the circulation 
of any other books is insignificant. . . . 
It is not aname. It iscomfort, rest, peace. 
It is strength and security. It is anarmory 
of weapons. It is a stumbling-stone and 
rock of offense. It is a bulwark of society. 
It is a terror to evil-doers. Itis the solace 
of the ignorant and the center of the. 
thought of the civilized world. All this 
has seemed to come of itself. I know 


* WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? The Testimony of 
the English Bible. By GAIL HAMILTON, Boston: 





William F, Gill & Co, 1877. 





nothing about it. You know nothing 
about it. Only hereis the Bible... . 

can account for it in only one way. They 
are more vit&l than any other book because 
ed Pty a greater influx of the Spirit of 


This Bible, then, rests its authority upon 
its own excellence and impressiveness, 
which is certainly sound Protestant doc- 
trine. But in it Gail Hamilton finds no 
evidence that Christ is God, though plenty 
of proof that he is divinely accredited. 
‘The gospel writers, even John himself, 
seem far less concerned to show that Jesus 
is God than that he is sent from God, 
They say very little about his nature, 
his Godhood; but they say a great 
deal about his divine mission. They 
lay the greatest stress upon his being 
the Son of God, a Messenger from the 
Highest.” Through many pages the author 
expounds the high Arian theory of Chist’s 
nature, from Bible quotations. There is 
nothing particularly new in her argument, 
which she summarizes as follows: ‘‘ Jesus 
alone has seen God. His is himself so 
great and powerful, so like God in essence, 
that he can endure to look at him. Nay, 
he is his son and dwells in that ineffable 
light which would be fatal to us. Jesus 
Christ represents Godtous. He is the only 
way by which we can see God. He is not 
the invisible God; but he is to us the visible 
God. He is God manifest in the flesh. He 
is God under conditions.” 

In this volume there are many things 
that will be considered unorthodox. Its 
theory of inspiration is very loose; but in 
spirit it is thoroughly reverent, and the 
presentment of Christ’s character and 
office is such as has long been tolerated in 
the Orthodox churches, of one of which 
Gail Hamilton is a member. It will be a 
benefit to a certain class of doubters, to 
whom its common sense, frank honesty, 
and clear argument will be grateful. 





THE number of new novels continues to 
be large, but since ‘‘ That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s”’ 
there has been none of noteworthy excellence. 
Chedayne of Kotono (Dodd, Mead & Co.), by 
Ausburn owner, is a story of the American 
Revolutionary times, well written, with the ex- 
ception of a certain artificial stateliness of 
manner. Miss Nancy’s Pilgrimage (Harper & 
Brothers), by Virginia W. Johnson, is readable, 
but flippant, even in the presence of august 
scenes. This fashion in stories of European 
travel is not an agreeable one. After Many 
Days (D. Appleton & Co.), by Christian Reid, 
is not up to the author’s average. When so 
long a novel abruptly ends with an ‘“‘ under- 
standing’? between two lovers the reader 
naturally questions whether they will quarrel 
again before marriage or fight afterward. 
In this case the tribulation is so pro- 
longed that wisdom would seem to render 
a continuance of peace advisable. The Cardi- 
nal’s Daughter (T. B. Peterson & Brothers), by 
Mrs. C. A. Warfield, has both interest and veri- 
similitude. The author seems carried away 
with the impetuosity of her stories; else they 
would take a higher rank. Me! July and 
August (G. W. Carleton & Co.) is a humorous 
account of summer experiences in the country. 
It is not quite good enough to be enjoyable 
and not quite bad enough to be thrown aside. 
Of European novels Hugenie, by B. M. Butt, is 
added to Henry Holt & Co.’s Leisure Hour 
Series. It is a melancholy but well-written tale. 
Edmondo (D. & J. Sadlier & Co.), translated 
from the Rey. Antonio Bresciani, of the Jesuits, 
by an anonymous hand, is a not very meritori- 
ous defense of modern Roman society as man- 
aged by the Catholic Church. There is some 
propagandism and preaching in the story, A 
Family Feud (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) is one of 
Mrs. A. L. Wister’s agreeable translations from 
the German, its author being Ludwig Harder. 


...-A lucid and interesting account of the 
famous destruction of the Ursuline convent on 
Mount Benedict, Charlestown, Mass., in 1834, 
is given in a book called The Burning of the Con- 
vent (James R. Osgood & Co.), the narrator be- 
ing Mrs. Louisa Whitney, of Cambridge, a 
pupil in the convent school at the time of its 
sacking. The story is romantic, and at this 
remote time it will do no particular harm in ex- 
citing prejudices on either side. The attack 
was atrocious; but, as this very volume shows, 
a modicum of common sense on the part of the 
bigoted and tyrannical mother-superior might 
have averted it. By her manner she convinced 
a stupid mob that its worst notions of cells, 
cruelty, etc. were true. A repetition of the 
occurrence would now be impossible. This ac- 
curate narrative will serve to remind Protest- 
ants that the record of cruelty is not all on the 
Catholic side; but the circumstance ought not 
to be%glorified by the Catholics as a noble mar- 
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staying out o’ nights; her terrible sufferings | here My Garden Acquaintance and a Good Word 
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tyrdom. Religious violence has not been un- 
known on either side. In Europe the most of 
ithas been at Catholic hands; in America at 
Protestant. Silence and repentance behooves 
both whenever a book like this comes out. 


...-From his contributions to various peri- 
odicals, English and American, Mr. Froude is 
able to coll ct a third series of Short Studies on 
Great Subjects (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.). 
The subjects are not all of them “ great,’’ nor 
the studies ‘‘short”’; but the various papers 
are exceedingly interesting. Mr. Froude some- 
times writes carelessly; but he is an admirable 
critic. What need be more vigorous than the 
closing words of the “ Annals of an English 
Abbey ” (St. Alban’s): ‘‘ There is a talk now 
of restoring St. Alban’s. We are affecting pen- 
itence for the vandalism of our Puritan fore- 
fathers, and are anxious to atone for it. Cursed 
is he that rebuildeth Jericho. Never were any 
institutions brought to a more deserved judg- 
ment than the monastic orders of Englaud, and 
a deeper irreverence than the Puritan lies in the 
spurious devotionalism of an age which has 
lost its faith, and with its faith has lost the 
power to recognize the visible workings of the 
Ineffable Being by whose breath we are allowed 
to exist.”” Equally strong is the article on the 
“Revival of Romanism.”” We quote the clos- 
ing passage : “‘ The Gospel of St. John, the 
‘Antigone,’ or ‘Hamlet’ lie external alto- 
gether to the sphere of the ape’s activity. The 
achievements of the nineteenth century, of 
which it boasts as the final efflorescence of the 
human soul, lie a great deal nearer to our newly 
recognized kindred. The steamship and the 
railway, the electric telegraph, and the infinite 
multitude of kindred machineries may easily 
enough be evolutions of qualities of which we 
perceive the germs in many creatures besides 
theapes. If these are, indeed, our last and 
sublimest triumphs, if it is in the direction of 
these that the progress of the race is to con- 
tinue, then, indeed, I can be content to look 
back with proper tenderness on my hairy an- 
cestry. Instead of ‘a little lower than the 
angels,’ I can bear to look on myself as ‘a lit- 


. tle higher than the apes,’ and ‘ Pickwick’ shall 


be as beautiful as the ‘ Tempest,’ and Herbert 
Spencer more profound than Aristotle, and the 
electric cable of greater value to mankind than 
the prophecies of Isaiah or the republic of 


Plato.” We commend the volume to thought- 
ful readers, 


....Edwin Forrest was, so long as he lived, 
the most eminent of American actors. He 
was a man of powerful physique, of magnifi- 
cent voice, and of indomitable perseverance. 
By nature and study he was fitted to represent 
Roman characters; and yet in Shakespearean 
parts he was at his weakest, a sufficient proof 
in itself of his failure to reach the highest point 
in dramatic art. He was of a morose and jeal- 
ous nature, and possessed little of that kindly 
spirit which fs so often_allied with greatness. 
His whole professional career was a series of 
quarrels, or disappointments, or sorrows; while 
at the same time it was crowded with triumphs. 
Yet he did little to better the condition of the 
stage. His power was physical, rather than 
mental. He lived at the right time to win suc- 
cess. Nowadays he could not repeat his vic- 
tories. Hence, he was less liked in England 
than in America, and prided himself on being a 
favorite of the most boisterous element in the 
American society of the time. Curiously 
enough, his life is now written by a clergyman. 
‘he Rev. William Rounseville Alger’s Life of 
fdwin Forrest (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) has been 
promised a very long time, and now appears in 
two sumptuous volumes, with fine steel en- 
gravings of the actor in his leading characters. 
Mr. Alger’s work has been one of affection. 
te believes in the stage and he believed in Mr. 
Forrest. Hence, elaborate reflections on the 

ature and office of the dramatic art are intro- 
cueced, and Mr. Forrest’s relations thereto are 
discussed in a painstaking manner. In refer- 
eace to his art and his disposition, Mr. Alger 

‘ans to be perfectly fair; but we think he 
overrates the former and sweetens the latter. 
Tie account of the dreadful Astor Place riot is 
P rfectly fair and just, and Mr. Alger’s story is 
Worth saving for future perusal. The literary 
merits of the book are high. Mr. Alger writes 
in a clear and beautiful style, marred occa- 
sionally by undue efforts at elaboration. The 
work is sold exclusively by subscription, and 
its New York special agent is Mr. E. R. Pelton, 
of 25 Bond St. 


} 


- .““Mrs. Jerningham’s Jourval” deserved 
all the popularity it won. It was a vivacious 
and perfectly natural narrative, written in 
wonderfully sprightly verse. The most read- 
able of poems is Owen Meredith’s “ Lucile.” 
Itis a novel in verse. ‘Mrs. Jernivgham’s 
Journal”? was a rhyming and rollicking novel- 
ette, taking little time and no exertion on the 
part of the reader. The same author now 
gives us a new poem, Harry (Macmillan & 
C-\ Its general style is the same,—but its 
Derport is a little graver. The growing love of 
an innycent young girl for the man she mar- 
ties; her worriment: over his card-playing and 


THE INDEPENDENT 


when, in a quarrel, he kills a friend ; her devo- 
tion as she pursues him and flies from England 
with him; and her utter joy when the mur- 
dered man turns out to have escaped death, 
after all—these things are very well drawn. 
The versification is too rugged here and there, 
and the reader, notwithstanding his satisfac- 
tion at the poor little wife’s final joy, half 
feels duped when the dead man is resuscitated 
by one of the most venerable of literary tricks. 
But no recent poem so pleasantly beguiles an 
hour. 


..+.The Moody literaturemultiplies. Most 
of it consists of hastily-prepared volumes, 
issued with quite as keen an eye to money- 
making as to evangelizing work. This can 
hardly be true of Moody’s Talks on Temperance, 
because that active and earnest organization, 
the National Temperance Society, puts it forth. 
But its editing is of a slip-shod description, 
the sensational runnisg head-lines of the news- 
paper cuttings being retained. The proceed- 
ings of the late temperance convention in the 
Boston Tabernacle are appended, together with 
some “‘ anecdotes and incidents,’’ of the sort 
one always finds in volumes of this nature- 
Rev. James B. Dunn, of Boston, is the editor 
of the volume. Another Moody book is a col- 
lection of Anecdotes and Illustrations of D. L. 
Moody, taken from his revival addresses and 
very conveniently classified and arranged by 
the Rey. J. B. McClure. The accompanying 
wood-cuts are sufficiently hideous. The firm 
of Rhodes & McClure, of Chicago, issue the 
volume. 


....We do not know just how God answers 
prayer. Sometimes the very withholding of the 
benefit asked for is the best answer. But we 
know that prayer is not a mere exercise in spir- 
itual gymnastics, to be used for its reflex influ- 
ence on the Christian. God does hear and an- 
swer prayer. The Bible says so, and experience 
proves it just as conclusively, though in a differ- 
ent way, as it proves any law of the natural 
universe. A great collection of long and short 
anecdotes illustrating the answers bestowed 
upon faithful petitioners has been made by 
Henry T. Williams, of New York, who publishes 
them under the title of The Wonders of Prayer. 
They cover the whole field and will be found 
very serviceable for pastors and churchmembers 
when preparing for religious meetings, as well 
as for Christians generally in their home read- 
ing. 

..»»Mr. A. Bronson Alecott’s new book, Table 
Talk (Roberts Brothers), is made up, as its title 
implies, of such stray fragments of thought 
and expression as the author has thought 
worthy of permanent preservation. In these 
condensed little essays, these suggestions and 
incomplete bits of wisdom, there may be found 
much pleasure and profit. Mr. Alcott is now 
an old man, and these thoughts are the treas- 
ure of a singularly wise and blameless life. 
Between the book’s covers there is material 
to equip a score of thin essayists. In old 
age the veteran philosopher of Concord is 
winning the ear of the general public, and this, 
his latest volume, will be welcomed by thought- 
ful readers all overthe country. Many have 
heard his ‘“‘ Conversations.” More can ponder 
over his books, of which the Roberts firm now 
issues three. 


....A serviceable contribution to American 
church history is the Rev. Dr. P. H. Fowler’s 
Historical Sketch of Presbyterianism within the 
Bounds of the Synod of Central New York 
(Utica: Curtiss & Childs). At first Dr. Fowler 
meant to write only a historical discourse, 
which in process of elaboration grew into a 
book. A localhistory, ecclesiastical or secular, 
is a useful production, and Dr. Fowler has 
been an industrious collector of important 
facts, many of them perishable. Much of the 
volume, of course, is of a biographical nature, 
since the history of a religious body is in large 
measure the history of its pastors. An address 
on ‘‘ The Presbyterian Element in our National 
Life and History,’ by Prof. J. W. Mears, is 
appended. 


.-.-By all odds the best volume yet pub- 
lished in Roberts Brothers’s ‘‘ Town and Coun- 
try Series,’? is Mr. Thomas G. Appleton’s Syr- 
ian Sunshine. Mr. Appleton is a good ob- 
server, whose books impress one agreeably 
with the idea that he is in the company of a 
gentleman, for Mr. Appleton never forgets that 
he is his father’s son and Mr. Longfellow’s 
brother-in-law. He writes from choice, has a 
clear style, and stops when he gets done; 
hence his books are short. This is a very good 
guide-book to Palestine. The Unitarian 
sermon which forms the third chapter might 
have been omitted without damage to the 
reader’s pleasure or the non-evangelical cause. 


..--After a pause, James R. Osgood & Co. 
issue all at once six more volumes of the Vest- 
Pocket Series, the prettiest and best little library 
ever published in this country. The copy- 
rights of the firm enable them to select the 
choicest bits of American literature. We have 
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for Winter (in one yolume), by Lowell; nine 
more of Emerson’s essays, three in a volume} 
Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, which 
has never before been so neatly put forth ; and 
Gray’s Hlegy, together with five other poems of 
his and eight English pictures. 


...-Brief histories of Russia and Turkey, 
well printed and bound and accompanied by 
good maps, are issued by James R. Osgood & 
Co. at fifty cents apiece. They make service- 
able companions to Mr. James M. Bugbee’s lit- 
tle book on ‘‘The Eastern Question,’? which 
we have already praised. The Russia volume 
is by Frances A. Shaw, and the Turkey one is 
translated from the German of Dr. Johannes 
Blockwitz by Mrs. M. Wesselhoeft. The ar- 
rangement of each is chronological, by sov- 
ereigns. 


....Alvira, the Heroine of Vesuvius (D. & J. 
Sadlier & Co.), by A. J. O’Reilly, D.D., is wildly 
exciting enough to satisfy the most romantic 
of Roman Catholic Sunday-scbool scholars. It 
is written in alively style and its startling plot 
is thus summarized in the author’s introduc- 
tion: ‘‘A young girl dresses in male attire, 
murders her father, becomes an officer in the 
army, goes through the horrors of a battle, and 
dies a saint.” 


....All the new Sunday-schooi music books 
are obliged to pay a good deal attention to 
the pieces of the late P. P. Bliss, which are 
made a specialty in the two latest, Heavenward 
(Cleveland : S. Brainard’s Sons), and Welcome 
Tidings (Cincinnati: John Church & Sons). 
‘The former is edited by James R. Murray, and 
the latter by Rev. Robert Lowry, W. Howard 
Doane, and Ira D. Sankey. 


.... Golden Sands (D. & J. Sadlier & Co.) isa 
Roman Catholic collection of brief reflections 
and suggestions on the duties of the daily 
Christian life, translated from the French by 
Ella J. McMahon. The piety of the book is 
somewhat disfigured by that spirit of undue 
abasement which pervades so much of Catholic 
literature, from Thomas 4 Kempis down. 


....President Chadbourne, of Williams, 
preached the funeral sermon at the obsequies 
of three noted Berkshire Congregationalists— 
Profs. Albert Hopkins and N. H. Griffin, of the 
college, and Rev. Dr. Nahum Gale, of Lee. 
They are printed by the Putnams, in a thin vol- 
ume, called The Hope of the Righteous, which 
title sufficiently explains their nature. 


....In Christianity and Islam (Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co.) the Rev. W. R. W. Stephens, 
prebendary of Chichester, shows that the two 
systems are utterly diverse in nature and in- 
fluence, and that more is to be feared from soft 
concessions to the religion of the prophet than 
from harshness or intolerence on the Christian 
side. i 

....-Another agreeable account of the voyage 
of the ship ‘‘Challenger” is contained in the 
Log-Letters of Lord George Campbell (Macmil- 
lan & Co.)—very plain, straightforward, and 
interesting epistles. For a summary of the 
scientific results of the voyage we must still 
wait for Sir Wyville Thompson’s book. 


....-Macmillan & Co. have begun to publish 
a new edition, in parts, of Amédée Guillemin’s 
Forces of Nature, in Mrs. Norman Lockyer’s 
translation. There will be eighteen monthly 
numbers, at 40 cents, of which the first is out, 
in fine mechanical style. 


....Heavenward (Cleveland: 8. Brainard’s 
Sons) is a collection of Sunday-school music, 
edited by James R. Murray. It consists of 
pieces of the style rendered popular by the late 
P. P. Bliss, many of whose songs the volume 
contains. 


....John Burroughs’s graceful books of out- 
door essays are selling so well that new editions 
of the earlier ones are called for. Winter Sun- 
shine is handsomely put forth by Hurd & 
Houghton. 


«e+.Tbhe May Jortfolio (Bouton) has a won- 
derfully good etching, a portrait of Jules 
Dalon, a French sculptor living in England, by 
A. Legros. 


....A little pamphlet containing Ocean Notes 
for Ladies is published by the Patnams, ‘‘K. R. 
L.” being the author. The advice is good 
enough, but the literary style is poor. 

....A little manual of Geography, by George 
Grove, is added to J. R. Green’s series of 
primers (D. Appleton & Co). 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Tue fourth volume of Prof. Masson’s “ Life 
and Times of John Milton” is ready for the 
press. 

There is a quarrel between Macmillan & Co. 
and Scribner, Armstrong & Co. over ‘“‘ Harry,” 
the new poem by the author of “ Mrs. Jerning- 
ham’s Journal.” The former publish it at 25 
cents and 10 cents, and the latter at 50, 25, and 
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William Henry Cuyerl Hosmer, a poet of 
moderate abilities, and once more read than 
now, died on May 23d, at his home in Avon, 
N. Y., at the age of 63. His first book, ‘‘ The 
Fall of Tecumseh,” a drama, was published in 
1830. 


The Earl of Eglinton, in answer to a request 
to subscribe for the erection of a Burns statue 
in Kilmarnock, wrote: “I beg to say that I 
have the bad taste to neither appreciate Burns’s 
character nor poems ; 80, under these circum- 
stances, I must beg to decline subscribing to- 
ward the proposed monument at Kilmarnock.” 
The father of the present Lord Eglinton pre- 
sided at the great Burns festival in 1844 and 
delivered a eulogium on the poet. 


The Library Table, Henry L. Hinton & Co.’s 
useful literary monthly, has become a weekly, 
with Porter C. Bliss and Prof. J. W. Davidson 
as editors. It will contain literary iotelligence, 
a summary of current periodical literature, and 
signed book reviews. The numbers thus far 
issued have been readable. But what we want 
is a purely literary paper, and The Library 
Table makes a mistake, we think, in printing 
political notes and articles, as it has thus far 
done to some extent. 


New editions of ‘* Warwick,” by M. T. Wal- 
worth; “Purple and Fine Linen,’ by Edgar 
Fawcett ; “ Led Astray,’? by Octave Feuillet ; 
and “ Flirtation ; or, Cupid in Shoulder-straps,’’ 
by a West Pointer, are announced by G. W. 
Carleton & Co. Theyare printing 50,000 copies 
of “Trump Kards,’’ Josh Billings’s new book. 
D. D. Home, the spiritualist, arranged by tele- 
graph from Nice, Italy, with them for publish- 
ing his new book, “ Lights and Shadows of 
Spiritualism,’’ which will be issued shortly. 


M. Philaréte Chasles left a work on 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, which his widow has 
translated and for which she hopes to find an 
English publisher. M.Chasles holds that the 
persons addressed in the Sonnets are five: 
1. Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, to 
whom Shakespeare dedicated his Venus and 
his Lucrece. 2. A first beauty, whose splen- 
dors the poet compares to those of summer. 
3. A second lady, younger than the poet, who 
acknowledges himself as in the autumn of his 
days. 4. A third lady, whose age is not men 
tioned, but whose eyes are black, complexion 
dark, and musical talent great—the “dark 
mistress’? who is recognized by most critics. 
5. William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, the 
‘¢ first begetter ’? of the Sonnets. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for June 
‘‘Her Sacrifice,’? a story of English life, by a 
new author ; lectures on ‘‘ The History of Pro- 
tection in the United States,’ by Prof. W. G. 
Sumner, of Yale; and a book by President P. 
A. Chadbourne, of Williams, on “‘ The Strength 
of Men and Stability of Nations.”” A novel en- 
titled ‘‘ My Soldier,” by Miss Warner, author of 
“The Wide, Wide World,”’ will be published 
in August, and also the third and concluding 
volume of Van Laun’s “‘ History of French Lit- 
erature”; ‘“‘The Johnson Manor,’”’ by James 
Kent, the grandson of Chancellor Kent; and 
“The World’s Progress,” a dictionary of dates, 
brought down to the present year. ‘‘The Life 
of Gerrit Smith,” by O. B. Frothingham, pre- 
pared from materials placed in his hands by 
the family, will be ready for the fall trade. 


The criticisms of the late Chauncey Wright’s 
recently published volume of “ Philosophical 
Discussions’? are not all laudatory. Prof. 
Robert Ellis Thompson says in the May num- 
ber of The Penn Monthly: ‘‘ Peculiarities, both 
personal and educational, seem to have made 
Mr. Wright a man of finely-developed under- 
standing and keen sense perception, but to 
have blunted or obliterated in him all intuition 
of a world beyond the range of sense per- 
ception and of the analytic uuderstanding. In 
spite of his editor’s eulogy of his impartiality 
and fairness, we see on every page of his writ- 
ings an unscientific impatience with all who 
profess to possess any insight into any region 
beyond the phenomenal. . . Mr. Wright’s 
predjudices are so strong that they led him in 
some instances to speak of matters of which he 
knew little or nothing with all the confidence 
of a men specially well informed. He seems 
to have assumed that the ascription of vulgar 
or selfish motives to fhe actors in a theolog- 
ical controversy was the safe way to a correct 
diagnosis in apy case.” 


The Tribune says that “Dr. Philip Schaff’s 
work on ‘The Creeds of Christendom,’ which 
has engaged him for several years, will 
be published immediately, in three octavo vol+ 
umes, by Harper & Brothers. The first volume 
is an original work on ‘ The History of Creeds,’ 
virtually a doctrinal history of the development 
of Christianity, including a critical analysis of 
the leading systems of belief and concluding 
with the consensus and dissensus of creeds, in 
tabulated shape. The second and third volumes 
are compilations, with notes, of the creeds 
themselves, in which are given the origina! 








texts and the authorized or carefully-made 
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English translations. The second volume con- 
tains the Scripture confessions, the ante- Nicene 
rules of faith, the Cicumenical, Greek, and 
Latin creeds, down to the Vatican decrees, the 
best Russian catechism, and the recent Old 
Catholic Union propositions. The third is de- 
voted to the Lutheran, Anglican, Calvinistic, 
and the later Protestant Confessions of Faith, 
concluding with the doctrinal basis of the 
Evangelical Alliance and an Evangelical Union 
catechism proposed by Dr. Schaff. The lists of 
authorities prefixed to the chapters of the first 
volume make the work also a valuable bibliog- 
raphy of the subject.”’ 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Reconciliation of Science an ~ Bolten. By 
Alexander Winchell. LL.D. 12mo, pp. 
New York: Harper & Brothers................ 

L. Annwus Seneca’s treatises on ao tiinainnioien 
‘Tranquillity of Mind, Shomnese ot Life, and 


Happy Life. Edited by Jo .Harst D.D., 
a8 Henry C. Whiting, Phe D. ‘2mo, pp. 308. 
TRING .ccccce crccccces 


Mar’s White Witch. By G. Douglas. (Library 
of Select ean 8vo, paper, pp. 169. 7, 
MIO. . cccccecece 


Camp Court, and Siege. By Wickham Hoffman. 


ERG DD. Se. TROGRIRG. .. ncccrcccccccncce: 
University Life in Ancient Athens. By W. w. 

Capes, M.A. (Half-hour Series.) 32mo, pa- 

per, pp. 471. The Sass «—. aikabeabirnn’. os 0 


The p Straaaio against Absolute Monarchy. By 
Bertha Meriton Cordery. With Maps. (Halt- 
hour Series.) 82mo paper, pp. 142. he same. 0 25 
Rise of the People, 1215—1485. By James Row- 
ley. With maps. (Half-hour Series.) 32mo, 
paper; Pe. Bt; The SAMO es ewckse swe d 0 25 
The Tudors and the Reformation. By M. Creigh- 
ton, M.A. (Half-. our Series.) 32mo, paper, 
SC a eT ee 0 25 
The Life of the Rev. George Whitefield. a 


the Rev. L. Tyerman. or, nove, 
viii, 645. New York: A. Gob bh & Oo: 
Our Fipenionicnl Century. “By rang ¥. Hurst, 
-D. mo, pp. 70. T ING, .ccccccocccccees 075 


ce... Constitutions. Ap ‘canes by Charles 
O’Conor. 8vo, paper, pp.40. The same,,..., 050 
Charlotte Brooté. By'l. Wemyss Keid. Illus- 
trated. lomo, pp. xvii, 236. New York: Serib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co 
Christianity and Islam. Four lectures by: the 
Rev. W. R. W. Stephens, 12mo, pp. x, 168. 
The BRMS ..000. eves 
mney im... f the author of “Mrs. Jerningham’s 
16mo, pp. iii, 145. The sam 050 
Ev sngeitea Catholic Papers. By W. A. Muhien. 
be D.D. Compiled by Anne Ayres. 23 
ond Series.) 8vo, et 459. New York: T. 
Whittaker ........ 
The Wonders of Prayer. By Henry T. Williams. 
12mv, pp. 408. New York: Henry ‘I’. Williams. 1 50 
Garth. By Julian Hawthorne. 8vo, paper, pp. 
291. New York: D. Appleton & Co 
Geography. By rt a Grove, F. R. G. 8. 18mo, 
DDSI. “PRS GRMIBiiise ens 0.4: 0000s issdeceenses 0 50 
Mistery or the er of New York. By Mrs 
Martha J. Lamb. Illustrated. Parts 11, 12. 
Each Ato, paper, | pp. 48. New York. A. 8. 


PIT SIs. «08.55 pengensces 0 50 
The Washington-Crawford Letters. Edited by 
. Butterfield. 8vo, pp. xi, 107. Cincin- 

nati: Robert Clarke & Co.... \.......ceseeees 150 


The Title yw es or, Am I Truly a 
verted? By A. B. Earle, LD. D. 3amo, pp. 38 
Boston: James H. Marle ,..... .....seceees, 0 30 

a Unmasked; or, Romanism in the 

United States. By “A Puritan Fo the Nine- 
teenth Century. 16m paper. P. 118. Cam- 
bridge: Published _— the ih ah Club.. 


NEW MI MUSIC. 
Summer, Sweet, Good-Bye. viliam By James 


H. Wilson. New York: we iam * ae 
OG Ane kant 0 50 


My ete ‘kates Me. Song. W ords ie a Os 
music by Frank A. Howson. The sa 
I Crown Thee Queen. Song. Words by Raw rd 
Oxenford: music by Berthold Tours. The 
GIES mascon dures 
A Last Look. Song. Brs. Remington Fairlamb. 
The same. ... 
My Dream aonn. By J. Remington Fairlamb. 
. jee apeatOcanaxs 0 35 
There are Kisses W aiting for Me. Song. Words 
by George Cooper; music by Maud de 
Peyster. The same..... 
Song of the Papyrograph. 
bem music 7s janet. 
jams & Co... 


Words by Barney 
New worn? Ww. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE CHRISTIAN WAY; 
Whither it Leads and How to Go On. 
BY REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 





Author of “ Being a Christian,” etc. 


16mo, Cloth. 75 cents. 


To those who, having commenced the Christian 
life, feel that they need help to know how to “ go 
on” and incorporate their religion in all their 
life this little book is confidently recommended, 
Plain, practical, thoroughly hearty and interesting. 

For sale by Booksellers generally, and sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price, by 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 
PUBLISHERS, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of Money. We Welhts an and Measures; 
Abbreviations, hrases, Proverbs, 
etc., from the Greek, AS. Latin, and the 
Modern Langu Morocco Tucks, Gilt 
edges. By wail, when not otherwise ob- 
— on receipt of $1. For sale by deal- 


IVISON, x, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
Poe epeEEs DICTIONARIES 
138 and t0 a0 Grand Ste Now York. 














d PUPULAK BOUKS. send 
Te BAeO ES CO.’8 Catalogue. Boston. 


R. CARTHR & BROS., BOOKS. NEW YORK, 
ROBERTS BPOS.. PUBLISHERS, Boston. 








Answers to Prayer. 


A Book for Every Christian. 


“THE WONDERS OF PRAYER.” 


This Book contains exceedingly interesting and valuable incidents of Answers to Prayer, 
related or described by the pens of the following eminent clergymen and editors and known to 


be of perfect authenticity : 
D. L. Moopy, 
CHARLES SPURGEON, 
Dr. NEWMAN HALL, | 
Dr. E. F. Hatrrievp, | 
Dr. W. W. Patton, H 
Dr. 8. I. Prime, | 
Rev. C. G. FINNEY, 
Rev. Dr. CLEAVELAND, 
Rev. 8. H. Puatt, 


Dr. J. B. WATRRBURY, 
Dr. KRUMMACHER, 
BIsHOP SIMPSON, 

Dr. IRVINE, 

ADMIRAL WILLIAMS, 
CHARLES MULLER, 

Dr CULLIs, 

MARTIN LUTHER, 

JoHN Knox, ¢ 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON (the artist), 
and many others ; also many Home Missionaries connected with the Methodist Missionary 


Society and the American Tract Society. 


Also the Editors of the principal Religious Journals of the United States. 


THE MOST WONDERFUL BOOK OF MODERN TIMES. 


a greater extent than any other book, and in an extraordinary rotttal or tyes ee ee ores over ire epares 


shecountine incidents, it fully answers that all-important question, * DOE 
It “THE FAITH OF LITTLE Omtitnen ” “THE FULTON STREET 
“PRAYERS ANSWERED FOR HEALING,” “ ANSWERS TO PRAYER IN BUSINESS AND 


contains many beautiful departments: 
PRAYER-MEETING,”’ 


WER PR. 


SOCIAL ANXIETIES,” “ EVIL HABITS OVERCOME,” “ THE BEAUTY OF CHRISTIAN LIVING.” 
Also Answers to Prayer heard in the following cases: Help in Poverty; Relief from Starvation ; a. 


sanity Cured ; Evil Habits Overcome ; Drunkenness Cured ; 


Appetite for Tobacco and Liquors taken wholly awa 


Sculs Converted and Saved; Bad Men Confounded; Oppressors and Wrong-doers Punished; Wonderful Revir 
Proofs of the Existence of the Holy Spirit; oy "He p in Financial Danger and Need; How Liberal Gifts to the 
Lord and the Poor have been Blessed ; How the Sick, Poor, Afflicted, and Helpless have been cared for constantly; 


How Work and Employment have 
help oon relief in every trial of life. 


been Obtained; and hundreds of other instances where the Lord has sent 


his book should bein every Christian home. Itis invaluable to all Sabbath-school teachers and schol- 


ars,and especially to clergymen. 
struction to encourage the faith of every one. 


It should be given to every child, for it contains pure and healthful in- 


400 PACES. PRICE,$1I.50. SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
5 gemeer WANTED. SEND FOR TERMS. SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


B.—A Special Circular, with more full description 3 es sent to Ministers, Teachers, Members 
of ane and Agents, on receipt of P.-U. stamp. Add 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 
46 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 





SOONER OR LATER! 


Sooner or later you will want The Sunday School Times. 


scribe for it now? Its editors are H. 
It is published by John Wanamaker. 


Why not sub- 
Clay Trumbull and George A. Peltz. 


Its Lesson Helps for 1877 include each 


week critical notes on the lessons from the Old Testament, by Prof. TAYLER 
LEWIS, who stands foremost among the Christian Hebrew scholars of America; 


on those from the New Testament, by Prof. A. C. KENDRICK, equally promi- 


nent as a Greek scholar. 


Also a popular exposition of the lessons, week by week, 


by the Rev. NEWMAN HALL, of London, a clergyman not to be excelled in 
the world as a popular Bible expositor, and who now for the first time gives to 
the American public the benefit of his rare powers as a Bible teacher; an “i 
plication of the lesson teachings to every-day life by H. CLAY TRUMBUL 

editor of The Times; and an adaptation of the lessons to younger classes by 


“FAITH LATIMER.” 


In addition to these regular Lesson Helps, the list of 


general contributors to The Times is not sur passed, in the prominence and 
ability of the writers, by any other religious paper in the country. 


A CHEAP TRIAL! The regular price of The Times is $2.15 a 


year; but that you may be able to try it at little cost, we will send it to you 


every week for three months for twenty-five cents. 
If at the end of the three months you are not satisfied with your 


subscribers. 


investment, the money will be returned to you. 
we hope you will become a regular subscriber. _ 


This offer is only for new 


If you think it has paid you, 
What do you say? Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manage”, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 





READY THIS WEEK, 


the new, book by the av®hor of *“‘ Helen’s Babies,” 
The Barton Experiment,” “ete., ete. 


The Scripture Club of Valley Rest: 


Sketches of Everybody's Neighbors. 
Square 16mo, with frontispiece. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth extra, $1. 


The new volume is characterized by the same keen 
humor and vivid representations of character as 
“The Barton Experiment”; but its subject is one of 
wider interests, and it is treated in a way that shows 
greater a anda fuller development of liter- 
ary power. The author may fairly be said to be 
making a broad mark on the literature of the day. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
JUST ISSUED. 
MR. HEYWOOD’S NEW BOOK. 


How they Strike Me, 
these Authors. 


BY J. C. HEYWOOD. 
Author of “‘ Herodias,” ** How Will it End?” etc, 


12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 

In this volume are embraced some sixteen charm- 
ing chapters, treating of the works of as many of 
the favorite authors of the day. Written in an 
easy, attractive style,an able critic has compared 
the articles to the productions of Sainte-Beuve. 








*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market 8t., Philadelphia. 


HOURS OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. 
By Dr. THOLUCK. 


° Large 16m. $1.50. 
The Rev. Joseph Cook says: ‘A Soting a 
nage ought to be given toit. It has a quite 
ive character, and whenever we have aw dey it we 
have been refreshed and strengthened by its words.” 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


APPLETON & CO.. 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSBELLERs, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
Mreniars sent to any address on anvlication. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
76.892 Magnificent English Gift Books, at our price. 
59,892 Beuutiful American Gift Books, at your price 

392 Gorgeous Juvenile Books at any price. 
Bibles. rrpget 6 ete., Tne away. 














46 free. nd stam 
AT BROS., 3 Beekman Street, New York. 





THE HOME OF SHAKESPEARE —Visited 
and described by Irving and Fairholt. With a letter 
from Stratford, the Prose ome of Shakespeare, 
ete. iiteccraeed with teh binge -< and 
Sabin. J. SABIN & S assau ‘Street, i877: 
Sixty large paper co Mey priced on hand-made paper, 
India proofs of the plates, at $6 per oon. 
ordinary edition printed on fine paper rand sold at oe 





NATURE. A wapebiy Ulustrated Journal of Sci- 
ence $5a year. LLAN & CO., Publishers, 
22 Bond St., New York. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: One c 
Postage org oe ye the 
in the United Statzs or Canada, on receipt of $4. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S EEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
$10; or o! two for $7. Pos epa Pub- 
lis jt tren PER’S CATALOGUE be sent by 
ipt 


mail on Ten Oents. 
HARPER & BE TH BRS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO: 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tiona Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 

an Stee! Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars 


TO ADVERTISERS, 
Send for our Locai List ot Newspapers. Sent free 
on application. 
GEORGE F ROWELL & CO., 
1 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


1877. Get the Best Commentary on the 1877. 
Lessons, by Todd and Riddle, tpaid, 
MOSES H. SARGENT, ‘reas., Boston 

















ow Ready 


Health én the "Sunbeam; ; 
or, The ere eae Cure. 
y E 
To the sick this pamphlet of 64 pages is invaluable. 
Tothose who are not it contains hints which, if 
heeded, will save many a doctor’s bill. By mail. only 








onedime. MURRAY HILL PUBLIS ING CO., 
129 East 28th St., New York. 
EDUCATIOR, 





OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


‘Theolozteal, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective a Admits both sexes. No 
Best of religious influences. 


fees only $27 a year. 1,100 students last year. For 
reulars address B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

Under the College management. Full corps of 
first-class teachers. Expenses low. Class instruc- 
tion or private Jessons, as preferred. As a home tor 
students Oberlin is unsurpassed for healtbfulness, 
freedom from temptations, and religious and intel- 
lectual advantages. Address Prof. F. B. RICE. 





yout. DWARD Lol ae ATS INSTI. 
TUTE, N.Y. Rates reduced to $172 year. Facil- 
ities never better. Fifteen Ab 
course, college preparatory, and other duating 
sores. te for both sexes, or Soe ae may be chosen. 
Fall te x , Aug sets wi ec. 7th. Admiseion 
any me. roportiona 

RE ertionately. » Fort Edward, N. Y. 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS 
ans 23 Union Square, New York. 

J. YOUNG, after twelve ears’ successful 
= rperiense in the management of the “American 

nstitute,” has severed her connection there. 
wie oe is now conducting her own Agency. 

Miss } oung supplies Professors, Tutors, Govern. 
esses, and Teachers for every department of in. 
struction; gives information to parents concerning 
schools; rents and sells school properties, etc. 

Families going abroad or spending the summer in 
the country promptly supplied with suitable ladies 
or gentiemen. 

REFERENCE, by permission, to prominent educa- 
tors in every section of the country, and also to 
many distiny ulshed citizens. 


For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YouNG. 


UNION COLLECE. 


Alumni Day, Tuesday, June 36¢ h. 
Commencement, Wednesday, June 27th. 
The fall term begins reat 19th. icxamination for 
admission, June 28th and 29th and Sept. 17th and 18th, 
Aid rendered deserving students. For information 
concerning the School of Civil Engineering and the 

College Courses, Classical and Scientitic, aqerese 
E. N. POTTER, Pres., Schenectady, N. Y. 








GERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES and 
Literature. oe kone to foreigners. Thorough instruc. 
tion by Prof. B. NE Highest city ye 
Call at or address for circular 270 West 37th St., N 


MUSIO PUBLICATIONS. 























Now ready and for sale by booksellers generally. 
This new collection of Sunday-school songs is un- 
equaled both in words and music and is the only new 
song book containing the best hymns and music of 


P. P. BLISS. 


No other book contains the agin f of choice Sun- 
day-school songs to be found in “ Heavenward.” 160 
pages. Tinted paper. Price in boards, 3 cts. by mail; 

per 100. Single copy,in paper covers. mailed for 
25 cts. Order from your nearest bookseller or the 
publishers, 


§. BRAINARD’S SONS, Cleveland, 0. 


MUSIC BOOKS! 
THE SHINING RIVER! 


Of this and similar books for Sabbath Schools it 
may be said that most of the hymns are equally good 
_ Adults and for more te Outhrul singers. ‘here is 

“age” about them. Do not fail to add the pure 
and sweet contents of this collection to what you 
love and usein public and at home. Price 35 cts. 
Reduction for quantiti. s. 





MRS. VAN COTT’S 


PRAISE BOOK!! 


This pew book is to take its part in the future work 
of a most successful revivalist and will be used by 
all denominations. Price 35 cts. Keduction for 


GOOD NE%S! GOOD NEWS! 


Ali have not yet heard it, but all should doso. A 
charming collection of iyrics tor Sabbath-' School or 
other meetings. Don’t sing in one good book for- 
ever; but try the new books and the new authors. 
Price 35 cts. Reduction for ‘eduction for quantities. 


Ditsou&Co's Musical Monthly 


20 pages of Music, Sheet Music size, Choice and 
new pieces, Vocal and Instrumental. For sale by 
all Music and News Dealers 

ane book sent by mail, post-free, on receipt of 

rice 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co, 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker 
New York. Philadelphia. 


NOW READY. 


WELCOME TIDINGS. 


THE NEW BOOK OF 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS, 


by Messrs. LOWRY, DOANE, and SANKEY, 
including the LATEST HYMNS and MUSIC of 


P. P. BLISS. 


Now ready and for sale by phe Fu a Book- 
sellers and Music-Dealers over the land. 
Every Sunday-school should a 


WELCOME TIDINGS. 


It comprises talent never before fovnd ina single 
collection and is not equaled for variety, both in 
Words and Music. If your bookseller does not sell 
it, send at once to either of the Publishers. 

This is the only new Song Book authorized by the 
family of Mr. Bliss or in which they have any in- 
terest. 

160 pages of our usual Po oS yp style, 
in Board Covers, S30 rer 2 
35 cents by Mail 

One copy sent by mail, Bend pollen covers, as soon as pub- 

lished, on receipt of twenty-jwe © 


Biclow & Main, 





, | John Church & Cory 


76 East = St.,| 66 W. Fourth St., 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. 


NOW READY! 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


@ For Sunday Schools, © 
— BY JAS. H. FILLMORE. — 

It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new songs. 
writin especially for it by many of the popular com- 
posers in different parts of the country By no means 
select a book for your school until you have examined 
Soncs or Gratitupe. Itis printed in Combined Notes 
Price 35 cts., $3 60 perdoz by express, $4 adeer“ap 

OEE bh SCTE 


SONGS OF GLORY," ser scHoois 


8 (In Combined Notes.) 
Nearly 75,000 alrea’y sold. Its still selling rapidly 
and giving universal’ hsfaction. Send for sample copy. 
Price 35 cents; $4.60 per dozen by express;  & 
ORE BROS., Publishers. 
QPECIMEN PAGES FREE. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Acligions Intelligence. 


CLOSE OF THE NORTHERN PRES- 
BYTERIAN ASSEMBLY. 





Ovr account of the proceedings of the Chi- 
cago Assembly last week closed with the niuth 
day, Saturday, May 26th. On Monday, May 
28th, some time was spent onthe question of 
reduced representation, which has been the 
most prominent matter before the Assembly. 
The report of the Committee on Church Erec- 
tion, which was adopted, especially com- 
mended the following points in the annual re- 
port of the Board : 


‘*1, The Board has, during the year, aided in 
the completion of 172 churches, located in 27 
states and territories and under the care of 91 
presbyteries. During the same period there 
were organized 113 churches, so that there has 
been an advance of more than 50 per cent. on 
church organization. 

‘2. The Board has not been under the neces- 
sity of expending one cent for interest, while 
no church has been kept in suspense for a sin- 
gle day. This success is largely due to the 
cash balance of $25,000 with which it was ena- 
bled to commence the year, and which carried 
it over the period of small receipts and large 
disbursements. 

‘3. The money is ready with which to pay 
allits grants, as soon as the churches shall ful- 
till the prescribed condition. 

“¢4, The Board reports a balance of $20,218.97 
with which to begin the new year. It is, 
however, but just to add that over $14,000 of 
this balance came into the Board’s treasury 
only three days before it closed its report. 

“*5. The permanent fund of the Board has 
been increased to $150,000, and it all is invested 
in first-class securities.’’ 


The report of the committee on German evan- 
gelization was taken up and discussed. The 
Rev. Dr. Camp, the chairman of the committee, 
said he did not approve of the conclusions of 
the report. The report advocated the estab- 
lishment of two seminaries to educate German 
ministers, and to establish purely German cun- 
gregations, with German pastors, and to make 
them thoroughly German in every respect. He 
held that that plan which will evangelize the 
Germans and give them the Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and at the same time make them 
one with the American people, is best ; and every 
other plan which keeps them in their clannish- 
ness is not for their best interests nor for the best 
interests of the country. He did not believe in 
the establishment of German-speaking churches, 
nor of German univer-ities, and thought that 
the universities of Princeton, Union, or othersin 
the East and Northwest were perfectly able to 
accommodate and educate men capable of un- 
dertaking evangelical work among the people. 
The report, however, was adopted. The nar- 
rative of the state of religion in the bounds of 
the Church referred to the financial prostra- 
tion, which had borne heavily upon the churches, 
compelling a reduction of ministerial salaries 
and the dissolution of some congregations. 
The churches, however, had been blessed 
with the most fruitful revival they had known 
since 1858. While many of the additions to the 
churches had come through the labors of re- 
vivalists, the majority of revivals had been 
conducted by the settled ministry of the 
Church. There had been great progress in the 
Sunday-school work of the Church, the foreign 
presbyteries had had a prosperous year, aud 
the temperance cause had received a new life. 
The question of reduced representation was 
settled by the adoption of a report proposing 
two plans to be submitted to the presbyteries 
—the synodical and the presbyterial plan. The 
synodical plan is as follows: 

‘‘The General Assembly shall consist of an 
equal delegation of bishops and elders from 
each synod in the following proportions—viz., 
each synod consisting of not more than fifty 
ministers shall send one minister and one elder, 
and each synod consicting of more than fifty 
ministers shall send two mivisters and two 
elders, and in the like proportion for every fifty 
ministers in any synod; aud these delegates so 
appointed shall be styled commissioners of the 
General Assembly. The commissioners shall be 
chosen by the synod, with due regard to the 
rights of the presbyteries. If the synod send 
three or more ministers and three or more eld- 
ers to the General Assembly, not more than 
one-third of its commissioners, and if it send 
two or more ministers and two or more elders, 
not more than one-half of its commissioners in 
any year shall be taken from the same presby- 
tery ; and in a series of years equal tothe pum 
ber of presbyteries in any synod every pres- 
bytery shall be represented by at least coe min- 
ister and one elder.” 


The following is the presbyterial plan : 


‘“‘The General Assembly shall consist of an 
equal delegation of bishops and elders from 
each presbytery in the followiag proportior— 
viz., each presbytery consisting of not more 
than forty ministers actually engaged in minis- 
terial work as pastors, co-pastors, pastors-elect, 
stated supplies, evangelists, missionaries, pro- 
fessors in the theological seminaries, or those 
assigned to the work of the Church by the Gen- 
eral Assembly shall send one minister and one 
elder; each presbytery consisting of more than 
forty and less than eighty ministers, employed 
as above specified, shall send two ministers and 
two elders ; each presbytery consisting of more 
than eighty and less than one hundred and 
twenty mivisters, employed as above specified, 
shall send three ministers and three elders; 
in like proportion for each additional forty 
ministers actually engaged in ministerial work ; 








and these delegates so appointed shall be styled 
commissioners to the General Assembly.” 


The report of the Committee on Work among 
the Freedmen stated that during the year the 
Committee had received $52,744 and expended 
$52,754. They had under their care 128 
churches, numbering 9,889 communicants, and 
108 Sunday-schools, with 7,092 scholars. The 
work on these churches was done by forty min- 
isters, eight licentiates, and twenty-three cate- 
chists. There were also forty-one parochial 
schools, numbering 378 pupils. Among these 
schools there were five of a higher order. The 
colored churches averaged over eighteen con- 
verts to the minister, while the white 
churches average only 6. The colored 
people were making progress toward self- 
support. The Committee on Ministerial Re- 
lief reported that nearly $30,000 had been 
added to the permanent fund and the business 
of the Board had been managed with fidelity 
and wisdom. The report of the Committee on 
Temperance recommended the adoption of res- 
olutions calling on all members to abstain 
from the use of intoxicating liquors and to 
discountenance social wine-drinkiag wherever 
it prevails inthe Churcb, and urging church 
sessions to refuse to admit to membership 
those engaged in the manufacture or sale of 
liquors. 

On the eleventh day the subject of fraternal 
relations with the Southern Assembly was dis- 
cussed, resulting in the adoption, by a vote of 
230 to 97, of the following resolution : 

‘© Resolved, That, while we are sincerely de- 
sirous to be reunited in closer relations with 
the brethren from whom we have been sep- 
arated, we do not deem it expedient at present 
to take any further action on the subject, ex- 
cept to repeat the declaration of the last 
Assembly, that we are ready cordially to re- 
ceive a representative from the Southern 
Church and to send a delegate to their Assem- 
bly whenever they may intimate a willingness 
to enter into fraternal relations upon such 
terms.”’ g 
The subject of establishing a court of ap- 
peals was referred to the next Assembly. 

On the twelfth day, May 30th, the session of 
the Assembly was brought to a close. No 
important business was transacted on the last 
day and the attendance was small. An attempt 
was made to have the Skinner complaints tried 
by a commission; but the motion was voted 
down, aud the recommendation of the Judicial 
Committee—that the appeals be sent to the 
Synod—stands as the action of the Assembly. 
A matter which occupied considerable atten- 
tion from the Assembly was a series of resolu- 
tions presented by the Rev. R. J. Wilder, of 
India, which, upon a final report of a special 
committee, were ordered to be withdrawn, be- 
cause the charges and suggestions made there- 
in could not in so brief a time be fairly exam- 
ined. The resolutions referred to the appoint- 
ment of a third secretary by the foreign board, 
to the assignment of important business, with 
power to persons outside their own body, and 
suggested changes in the manner of apropriat- 
ing money for the missions and in the manner 
of constituting the Board. 

————<_<_—_—_—a 


THE Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council have announced their decision in what 
is known as the Ridsdale Ritualistic case. The 
decision is very important, as it settles the con- 
stitutionality of the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Bill and the illegality of the practices 
which the bill was created to suppress. The 
points of the appeal were as follows, as stated 
by the lord chancellor in the judgment : 

‘First, the wearing during the service of 
the Holy Communion the vestments known as 
an alb and a chasuble; secondly, saying the 
Prayer of Consecration in the communion serv- 
ice whilst standing at the middle of the west 
side of the communion-table, insuch wise that, 
the people could not see the appellant break- 
ing the bread or taking the cup into his hand ; 
thirdly, the use in the communion service of 
wafer bread or wafers ; fourthly, the placing 
an unlawful crucifix on the top of the screen 
separating the chancel from the nave of the 
church.” 

On the first point the committee confirmed the 
judgment in the Purchas case against the legal- 
ity of the alb and thechasuble. On the second 
point the committee found that ‘“‘the term 
‘east’ or ‘eastward’ nowhere occurred in the 
Prayer Book. Wherever the table stood, it was 
the duty of the minister to stand at the side of 
the table, which, supposing the church to be 
built with the ordinary eastward position, 
would be next the north, whether that were 
the longer or the shorter side of the table. The 
direction was absolute.”” But in the present 
case they were not satisfied that the minister 
intended to prevent the people from seeing him 
break bread. The decision of the Court of 
Arches on this matter was, therefore, ordered 
to be reversed. In regard to the use ef wafer 
bread, the committee said that if the actual 
wafer had been.used it would be illegal; but 
the proof was not sufficient to sustain the 
charge in this case. On the fourth point the 
committee found that, as no faculty had been 
obtained for the erection of the crucifix, it was 
clearly illegal. The Church Times characterizes 
the judgment as ‘‘ the craziest of a series of so- 











called legal decisions which have seriously im- 
paired the credit of English jurisprudence.” 


++..The programme for the Presbyterian Al- 
liance, to meet at Edinburgh, July 3i—10th, 
provides for the discussion of the following 
topics: ‘‘ Principles of Presbyterianism ’’; 
“Home Work of the Presbyterian Church”’; 
‘Foreign Missions’’; ‘“‘The Unbelief of the 
Present Day and how to meet it’’; ‘* Spiritual 
Life, Helps and Hinudrances—the Sabbath, the 
Christian Family, Religious Awakenings, Ia- 
temperance, and other Social Evils’; ‘* The Re- 
formed Churches of the Continent of Europe’’; 
“Presbyterian Literature and the Use of the 
Press generally ’”’; “ The Christian Training of 
the Young.”” Dr. Duff and others invite the 
Presbyterian world to engage in special prayer 
for the success of the Alliance on June 24th 
and July Ist. 


.... There was strong opposition in the Synod 
of the Irish Episcopal Church against the 
adoption of the Preface to the Prayer Book; 
but it passed by a vote of 102 clerical and 166 
lay votes, against 25 clerical and 10 lay votes. 
The Lord Primate, the Archbishop of Dublin, 
the Bishop of Down and Connor, and the 
Bishop of Derry voted against it. The Lord 
Primate said he should have to explain to 
a candidate for orders that the Preface was un- 
decided and erroneous in some matters, and 
that he could not in conscience ask him to sub- 
scribe it. The Archbishop of Dublin said the 
Preface would not touch the laity and only 
slightly affect the clergy; but it would come 
heavily on the bishops. It put them in a posi- 
tion of demanding from candidates for orders 
assent toadocument which they themselves 
repudiated. The Bishop of Derry has addressed 
a letter to the Lord Primate, in which he says 
the Preface contains statements of fact which 
are misleading, statements of doctrine which 
he does not understand, aud others which are 
an invasion of liberty and a snare to tender 
consciences, ‘*‘ Moreover,’’ he says, ‘‘ the tend- 
ency of the whole document is simply dissolv- 
ent. For those who receive it the Church, as 
such, will cease to have any teaching upon 
baptism; or, rather, will teach that opposite 
doctrines are equally true and equally recog- 
nized. Meanwhile, the evidences are multiply- 
ing and accumulating upon me that this Pre- 
face will be felt as a strain upon the consciences 
of a considerable number of the clergy. As 
regards myself, therefore, my conclusion is 
that, under all the circumstances of the case, 
itis best for me to withdraw for the present 
from the General Synod, with a solem1 protest 
againstits doctrinal decisions and a determina 
tion to have neither act nor part in narrowing 
the basis of the Church.’’ He says he shall ad- 
minister his diocese until compelled to give 
it up. 


.-..The Baltimore correspondent of the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate says the 
Methodist churches of that city are enjoying 
‘*a most remarkable and gracious revival.’’ 
The Rev. Thomas Harrison, a native of Boston 
and only 24 years of age, is the evangelist who 
leads the meetings. He went to Baltimore in 
November last, begiuning his work in the 
Franklin-street church. In this church there 
have been 275 conversions; in the Caroline- 
street church, 100 ; in the Union-square church, 
800 ; making in all nearly 1,200. The revival at 
the last-named church is still in progress : 

‘*The work at Union Square is the most pow- 

erful and thorough, I think, I have ever known ; 
the conversions are so marked and clear, and 
embrace a fine class of men and women, who 
will be of great value tothe church. I have 
never known so many grown persons the sub- 
jects of conversion at one time. Truly this 
work is of God. I have seen the rush to the 
altar before the invitation was given; yea, be- 
fore the usual penny coliection wastaken. A 
few nights ago fourteen were converted in half 
an hour. The average conversions for the 
evenings of past week have been twenty to 
pear 8 We have had forty conversions in one 
evening. In allthis time not a sermon from 
Bro. Harrison—only prayer, brief exhortation, 
songs, ete, ; and oh! how they rush to Christ ! 
The meetings are free from undue excitement. 
No extravagance. No trifling in the congrega- 
rot The tide of salvation rolls on giorious- 
y: 
The meetiog is expected to close at the end of 
this month, and then Mr. Harrison will return 
to Boston for rest, and open another campaign 
in Baltimore this summer. 


-..-The Rey. 8. J. Baird, brother of Dr. E. 
T. Baird, who is accused of wrongfully using 
upward of $20,000 from the Southern Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, appealed to the 
Assembly from the action of the East Han- 
over Presbytery, which suspended Dr. Baird; 
but the Assembly decided that the appeal 
should first be heard by synod. Dr. Baird 
publishes a long statement, stating that he has 
been unfairly tried by Presbytery, not having 
the opportunity to offer evidence in his defense 
and closing as follows: ‘*I thank the Presby- 
tery for the prayers they offered for me and 
my family. They have left us nothing else. 
Iam now homeless, houseless, and friend- 
less ; reputation, position, comforts, property, 
gone; and they did all they could, and with 
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great success, to destroy my good name.”’ It 
was reported to the General Assembly that 
25 presbyteries have approved the revised Book 
of Church Order and thirty-five have voted 
against it. The Assembly proceeded to revise 
the Book, and ended by adopting a resolution 
appointing a committee to revise the style and 
language of the Book, and send it down to the 
presbyteries for their approval. Tne Assembly 
resolved to appoint a committee, to be called the 
Executive Committee upon Education of Col- 
ored Candidates for the Ministry, to have its 
headquarters at the Tuscaloosa Institute, which 
the Church is invited to sustain liberally. 


-...Mr, Tooth has returned from his visit to 
Rome, and he made things lively at Hatcham 
again for awhile. He announced that all the 
services which had been held in his absence 
were schismatical. Sunday morning, May 13th, 
he entered the church at 8 o'clock, wearing an 
alb and white silk chasuble, and accompanied 
by another clergyman and a lay assistant, and 
began the celebration of the Holy Communion. 
About 400 persons were in the pews. There 
were two lighted tapers on the altar. The 
service proceeded quietly, until the prayer for 
the Church Militant, when Mr. Fry, the Pro- 
testant churchwarden, entered the church 
hastily, accompanied by two policemen. Hav- 
ing reached the chancel gate, Mr. Fry was met 
by one of the congregation, who detained him 
until Mr. Webb, the vicar’s warden, came for- 
ward. Mr. Fry loudly called upon the police 
totake Mr. Tooth into custody for breaking 
into the church, but Mr. Webb forbade them to 
act without his consent. Mr. Fry threatened 
to prosecute his brother warden for refusing 
to act, adding that he alone had the keys and 
custody of the church, and all those present 
were trespassers, which the vicar’s warden 
warmly denied. After further altercation be- 
tween the two churchwardens, Mr. Fry and 
the policemen left the church. 


.-..Tbe Aberdeen Presbytery has submitted 
a list of questions to Prof. Smith to be an- 
swered, which he has promised to do in due 
time. Meantime, there is promise of another 
heresy trial. The Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., of 
Glasgow, who occupies a prominent place in 
the Free Church, in a sermon on “ Revelation 
and Inspiration,” expresses the following 
views: ‘The truth is, itis no concern of the 
Bible’s to teach history orscience, or to correct 
all the erroneous impressions and popular fal- 
lacies which existed in the minds of those who 
contributed to tbe Scriptures. The informa- 
tion which its writersintended to convey tous 
they were allowed to convey in the language 
of their own day and also inthe style of thought 
of their own day. Their bad grammar and 
rudeness of style were not corrected, neither 
were their erroneous impressions regarding 
ordinary matters.’’ 


--, The Aberdeen Free Presbytery held a 
meeting recently to receive the answers by 
Professor Smith to the questions which had 
been drawn up and submitted to him with 
reference to the heterodox views expressed in 
his article on the Bible in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, The replies were described by the 
Professor as “‘ provisional,” and only took ac- 
count of the questions put on  presbyterial 
authority, one or two of which also he de- 
clined to answer. The Presbytery agreed to 
Teport the case to the Assembly. Another 
volume of The Encyclopedia has appeared with 
articles on ‘‘ Chronicles’? and ‘“‘Canticles’’ by 
Professor Smith, and The Academy says they 
show no signs of withdrawal from the position 
he assumed ia the article on the Bible and 
which produced so much consternation amoug 
his Scottish brethren of the Free Church. 


...-The Reformed Episcopal Church re- 
ceived four churches last year and the bishops 
confirmed 681 persons. The committee on the 
state of the Church atthe recent General Coun- 
cil reported that they had received statements 
from fifty-nine congregations. Persons con- 
nected with these congregations, 10,728; com- 
mupicants, as reported, 4,996 ; Sunday-school 
scholars, 6,534; Sunday-school teachers, 627 ; 
baptized, 410; confirmed, 657. The General 
Council decided to take advantage of the pres- 
ent commotion in the Church of England to 
elect a bishop for the Free Church of England. 
The Rev. T. Hubard Gregg, D.D., of Edin 
burgh, Scotland, was elected to the position. 


..+. The Lutheran Observer and The Lutheran, 
representing the General Synod and thé Gen- 
eral Council respectively, have been engaged 
in a controversy about the increase of members 
in the two bodies in 1876. The Lutheran 
figured down the gains of the General Synod to 
1,221—much less than those of the General 
Council. The Observer, In reply, claims, by 
what appear to be satisfactory statistics, that 
the increase of the General Synod was over 
7,000, while that of the General Council 
was about 2,000. The Synodical Conference, 
which represents the High Church party, is 
growing much faster than either the General . 
Synod or the General Council. 





-.--Pastor Eug. Bersier and his church have 
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withdrawn from the Free Church, and connected 
themselves with the State Reformed Church of 
France. His reasons are a less pronounced 
aversion to the modified union with the state 
as it now exists and a desire to be of service 
to the Evangelical party in the Reformed 
Church ; and especially, perhaps, a conviction 
that the custom of the Reformed Church in 
accepting as members its baptized children and 
catechumens is more scriptural than that which 
prevails in the Free Church. 


..-As the Lutheran General Synod has been 
losing some of its German constituency, it is 
proposed that the presidents of the German 
synods and the German secretaries of the Ger- 
man-English synods be constituted a perma- 
nent board of the General Synod to look after 
the interests of the German work. The Observer 
thinks the organization of such a board would 
settle the “‘ difficult German question.” 


....The Lutheran church in this city of 
which Dr. Krotel is pastor has voted to with- 


draw from the New York Ministerium and con-~ 


nect itself with the Evangelical Lutheran Min- 
isterium of Philadelphia. At the last meeting 
of the New York Ministerium Dr. Krotel led a 
very earnest opposition to the action of that 
body, which appéared to Dr. Krotel to be too 
restricted. 

.. Last Sunday, June 3d, the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Pope’s elevation 
to the Episcopacy took place. The Pope received 
at the Vatican about 5,000 pilgrims, mostly 
Italians, The event was also celebrated in the 
Catholic churches in this country by pontifical 
high masses and by speeches. It is estimated 
that the gifts of the Catholics of the United 
States to the Pope amount to $200,000 to 
$300,000. 

....At the annual meeting of the Southern 
Methodist Board of Missions recently the re- 
ceipts for the eleven months were reported at 
$69,000. The Board appropriated for next 
year, beginning June ist, $78,662, of which 
$10,000 is set apart for China, $3,381 for Mex. 
ico, and $1,850 for Brazil. 


..-Samuel M, Janney, a prominent member 
of "the Society of Friends (Hicksites) and 
author of a “History of the Friends,” and 
other religious works, is dead. He was born 
and died in Loudon County, Va. He had 
reached the age of 76. 


..sin the table of receipts of the American 
Bible Society New York leads, with $242,368 ; 
next comes Pennsylvania, with $31,348; then 
Connecticut, with $29,343; and fourthly II- 
linois, with $28,214 


..ssThe British and Foreign Bible Society’s 
income last .year was $1,034,540, and its ex- 
penditures $1,062,040. It issued 2,670,742 cop- 
ies of the Scriptures. 





.\DR. PRICE’S Unique Perfumes are prepared 
by a process that gives the natural fragrance or the 
Howers. They are the gem s of all odors. 


A Point on Which the Doctors Agree. 


Physicians who have tested Hostetter’s Stomacn 
Bitters eonearin represeatingit to be an eminently 
safe stimulant, far preferable to the ordinary liquors 
of commerce, not only because it is medicated, bat 
because it is infinitely pure. Its alcoholic basis is 
the finest old rye, and tais is tempered and rendered 
medicinal by the curative ingredients of botanic or- 
igin which it holds in solution. It has often been 
imitated, but never rivaled, and is to-day the leacing 
tonie, diuretic, and aperient of America. Malariai 
teVers are prevented and remedied by it,and it is a 
thoroughly reliable medicine in cases of dyspepsia, 
constipation,/liver complaint, rheumatism, gout, 
nervousness, urinary and uterine affections. It im- 
proves the appetite, increases the bodily stamina, 
checks premature decay, and as a sustaining and 
eomforting eordial forthe aged ana infirm is un- 
equaled. 


SARATOGA GEYSER WATER. 


A marvelous medicinal 
agency, curing Kidney Disease, 
Liver C a 
Biliousness, Rheumatism, 
Acidity of the Stomach. Consti- 
pation, Piles,etec. Isadelighttul 
beverage and a powerfui car- 
thartic. By proper use its min- 
erals may be retained as a tonic 
and builder-up of an enfeebled 
system. Send for Circulars. 

Address 


GEYSER SPRINC, 
JACOB M. ADAMS, Prop’r, 
Saratoga Springs. 


SARATOGA VICHY WATER 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AIDS DIGESTION. 


Sold on draught by Druggists, and sent in bottles 
direct from the spring. Does notactas a carthartic. 
Address, for Circular, 


SAMUEL MUNN, Pres't, 


{22 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
sult in ordinaty water. This solution possesses all 
the health-giving quaiities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while it is ond from the organic 
impurities of the surf. ‘-€ sale 8 Pate druggists gen- 


erally. 
Broadway *z. Baie a Bi., N.Y. 
HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land, making glad many a household who have 
long suffered trom the gioom reflected from some 
poor, despondent dyspeptic in the home eircie. If 
ome Br eet Se does not keep it, send to Proprietor, 
STA BLER ‘Wholesale Druggist, Ay f 
Street, New York. ‘Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free. 
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J. ESTEY & 


No. 160.—Front View. 


COMPANY, 





No. 160.—Back View. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





Our new Organ, expressly designed for Sunday Schools, 


Chapels, etc., is proving a 


GREAT SUCCESS. 


Be sure to send for full descriptive Catalogue before 


purchasing any other. 


THE LARGEST WORKS (OF THE KIND) ON THE GLOBE 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, 





FANTS 1 
oN VALID 


The all-wise Creator has provided the Mother’s milk 
for her babe, and, BOTH BEING HEALTHY, no other 
food should be given for the first few months. But 
if the Mother’s milk does not satisfy and nourish the 
child, or when it has to be brought up by hand, then 
PURE COW’S MILK or condensed milk, PROPERLY 
diluted and the addition of alittle RIDGE’S FOOD, 
should be used. 





Some stomachs will not assimilate milk. In such 
extreme cases RIDGE’S FOOD can be used alone. 
It is so full of flesh-forming particles, it will support 
life single-handed. So says the London Morning 
Post, and thousands of Mothers and Physicians on 
this Continent and Europe give RIDGE’S FOOD 
their unqualified testimony. 


Mothers and invalids, do not fail to give it a trial. 


WOOLRICH & CO. 


on every Label. 





BY AUTHORITY. 





ISAAC WALKER, 


TAILOR, etc., 


166 FIFTH AVENUE,WN. Y., 
AND 


277 REGENT ST., LONDON. 
SPRING AND SUMMER IMPORT- 
ATIONS NOW READY. 


N. B.—The only New York establishment conduct- 
ing business in London. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO, 


5 WITH THE : 
Elliot Patent Tuning-Slide and Action, 
is destined to be the PLANO OF THE FUTURE. 

Exposure to moisture or dryness does net affect 
the action. It will stand in tune in any climate and 
is just the instrument for the seashore and for use 
on shipboard. The quantity of tone is as abundant 
as the quality is artistic. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 608 gmetad ST. 
feces oe eneetee Buildin, 
FACTORY 486 to 500 HARRISON Ave Boston, Mass. 
Orders promptly Ave agg 


A GREAT OFFER! We. 77it, during 


dispose of ty PIANOS and URGAN&, new and 
neces “hand, of first-class makers, i 








8. B 1 to 
100 ouske Not used ¢ a owe rein perfect order 


ad warranted: “LOC Seieiek Gusetemees 1 
. ustrate 
Mailed. 'A liberal discoun t to Teachers, Mintsters, 


Churches, etc. Sh music at thalf rice. HOR- 
ACE WATERS & SONS, M ct a 
Dealers, 40 East 14th 8t.. Union Square,’ N.Y, 





NEW HAVEN ORGAN C0,, 


63 AND 65 BRADLEY STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
Church, School, and Parlor Use. 


NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 
IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, IF NOT 
SUPERIOR, TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 

PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Send for Illustrated Price-list. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC, 





PORTRAITS. 


REMOVED MAY ist TO 


No.37 Union Square. 


ELEVATOR FROM STREET. 





2 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with aoe, 10 
e) cts., postpaid. L. JONES zCO. Nassau, N.Y. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes and 
Views. Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photogra yg aDs = 
encies, nvex Glasses, Ph hotograp Mate 

Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philsdeipbia. 





2 FANCY Canis. oll styles, with name, 106.. post- 
paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns. Co., N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 














a Weer to Agents. Samples FREB 
$552$77 3. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





BOOK |MOODY & SANKEY.—The only 
rod spr Maeno -_ coomese neo- 
ord of these men and their works. = 

AGENTS.) ware of imitations. Send for circulars. 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., Hartford, Ct., or Chicago, Il. 


The i Top READ is the rept 7 
best selling out. D 

18 Sheets Note BEAD ANP SEE: 

Pencil, eatery ena Golden Pen,Set of ale. 
gant Go Sleeve Buttons, Gents 


Lake George ance Pin, pA Stone Ring inlaid with 

gold, Amethyst Stone Scarf Pin, Gold- -plated Wedding Ring, 

Set Rosebud Ear air Ladies Flowered and Silvered Hat Pin, 
Ladies Fancy Drops, Gold-plate Collar Button, Geats 

Soest -plated Watch Chain and ee of Three Gold plated Stnds, 
he entire Lot sent post-paid [oi 

conte. EXTRAORDINARY INDUCE. 

MENTS TO AGEN a 4 

Clinton Place, New York. 














AGENTS WANTED for the 
ORK DAYS OF GOD. 
By Prof. HER BERT W. MORRIB, A.M., D.D. 
The Grand History of the World betore Aion. 


10 he day sure made by Agents selling our 
§ Sundae: oot: icture and Chromo 
> ane —— $5, sent, 

uz Abs 125 samples, 


_ 
UFFORD'S SONS. BOSTON. tal eetab' ies 1830 


double their money selling Dr. ny in 
AGENTS eos vO x @ Tienes ow Avot iaie Mich 








a week in are own town. Teru’s and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 





TRAVEL 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINE, 
BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 
FOR TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA, 

Leave New York for i and Philadelphia at 
om. 5 8, — Oh M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 

P 
Pinky Philadelphia from station North Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad =~ Wee and Oe Streets, at 7:30, 9:30, 
11:30 A. M. 5, 5:30, 1 

Leave iceron . "New York at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:15 
A. M.; 12:15, 2:10, 4:50, 6 

Puliman iomitng ome ‘Care are attached to the 
9:30 A. M., a hg M. trains from New York; tothe 
7:30, 9:30" og! P. M. trains from Philadelphia ; 
and Sioopehar' Cars to the 12 o’clock midnight trains 
from both New Y ork and Philadelphia 

SUNDAY TRAINS—Leave al York and Phil- 
adelphia at 9:30 A. M., 5:30, 12 P. M 

Tickets for sale at foot of Lib betty St_, Nos. 529 and 
944 Broadway, at the principal hotels. all offices on the 
Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn, and at No. 4 
Court St., a Boge nage checked from residence 
to destination. DWIN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t. 


PAN - PRESBYTERIAN 


CONFERENCE 


at Edinburgh, Scotland, July, 1877. 


CLERGYMEN and DELEGATES to this Confer- 
ence can obtain special rates for passage from New 
York through to KDINBURGH on application 
the 


State Steamship Co., 


Sailing from New York or Glasgow 


EVERY THURSDAY. 


Reduced rates for parties of ten or more. 


AUSTIN, BALDWIN & CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
72 Broadway, New York. 


General Transatlantic Company. 


THE MAIL STEAMERS OF THIS 
Company, between New York and Havre, calling at 
pe gang (G, B. ye for, ~~ landing of passengers, will 

1 from Pier ao , foot of Morton St., 
Y¥' WEDNESDAY. 
MA re DE PARIS, DURAND. Wed.. June 6th, 1 P.M. 














nib Gnclading wine): 


ID 
First Cabin $100; econd Cabin, $65 


‘oO 
Third Cabin 
Steerage, ft includin wine, bedding, and utensils. 
i FORM PLY OUTH, LONDON, or any railway station 
n 
Fine Cabin, $90 to $100 noowraing to accommoda- 


tion; Second Cabin, ; Third n, $35 ; Steerage, 
$27, including everything as ly 

Return tickets at very — rates, available 
through England or France 

— marked thus * do not carry steerage pas- 
seng 

Ser ‘passa, e and freight a 

LOUI ISDEB Bate Ace Agcnt, 55 Broadway. 





FOR 


Liverpool via Queenstown. 


The Liverpool and Great Western Steam Com- 
ee ‘8 United States Mail Steamers leave Pier No. 


WISCONSIN | .. TUESDAY, May 29th, at 3 P. M 
MO. IID eSDAY! June 12th, at 3 P. x. 
WYOMING. eoeee eee TUESDAY, June 19th, at Noon. 


Cabin Passage, $55, $65, or $75 according to state- 
room; Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40. 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
NO. 29 BROADWAY. 
STEAMSHIPS FOR LaAvameOee, 












h/Sfrom Boston as 
follows: 


MINNESOTA...June 2) \VICTO RIA June 

sa 9 MASSACHUSETTS. Sone 38 
ASSAGK, ..According to Poccmmvesies- 

STEERAGE PASS AGE. ‘TWENTY- SIX DOLLARS. 

WARREN & CO., Agent-, 18 hessaibes Square. 











HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS, 


SUMMER BOARD. 
BECKET CENTER, JUNE Ist, 1877. 


ACCOMMODATION FOR TWENTY 
BOARDERS. 
Those desirous of enjoying 
MOUNTAIN AIR AND PLEASANT 
SCENERY 
can find accommodations in the dwelling owned by 
Mr. E. A. BOWEN, having been recently fitted up 
for that purpose. It is situatedin BECKET, a lit- 
tle south of road across Summit from Lee to Ches- 
ter, on south slope of mountain, and is one of the 
most desirable situations in the country; well sup- 
plied with good soft water and shade trees; beauti- 
ful prospects of surrounding country. 
BOARD REASONABLE. 
Address 





B. B. KENYON, 
Becket Center, Mass. 





Its dateless origin, thrilling and — 
in becoming a fit abode for man. 
gers, = fy of Plan as ite by as moe 


mah A delight. .. ‘ Sironges commes dations. Send for 


a Sam Illustrations. 
Qddress J.C, McCURDY & CO. Philadelphia. 


$5 v0 $20 pe GEAR ROT 








UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


(G@e GREAT PREMIUM. “Sp 
“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 














BY FRANK B. CARPENTER. 





NEARLY THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED. 





This ..udsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than 
can be found in any other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 


“written 10 a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, whichthere has been no effort to disguise, the book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 


observation, fragmentary, but ¢rwe in all essential particulars. 
The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of 
revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.” 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. 


There has been no disposition to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 
r. Lincoln’s life. 


My aim has been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 


It gives a better insight into his ‘‘inner life” than can be 


found elsewhere, and is alt gether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. Among the hundreds of stories, incidents, and topics 


introduced in this volume we select the following: 








Hon. Owen Lovejoy.—What Mr. Lincoln says when told of his death. 

Mr. Frank B. Carpenter gives all the facts and particulars about the painting of the 
‘*Emancipation Proclamation” at the White House. 

Judge Holt tells, in the President’s room, many startling facts to Mr. Lincoln about the 
atrocities of ‘“‘a guerrilla leader in Missouri” during the Rebellion. 

Lincoln most touchingly refers to President Harrison’s birth-day. 

Hon. Thaddeus Stevens on the dedication of Gettysburg, as told by Mr. Lincoln. 

The story of the rebel captain’s pardon, which the captain’s wife did not obtain. 

The Methodist minister who wanted to be achaplain. What was said and done. 

Willie Lincoln’s ponies and the coachman’s loss of greenbacks. Tad’s sorrow. 

General Crittenden’s story about his little son, 9 years old, and his horse ‘‘ John Jay.” 

Montgomery Blair’s story about a hideous painting of Lincoln and villainous wood-cuts. 

John C. Fremont, and the movements to make him the opposition candidate to Mr. 
Lincoln. What Owen Lovejoy said about it. 

The inimitable thunder and lightning story told by Mr. Lincoln, about a frontier traveler 
who once made a prayer, asking for ‘‘ more light and less noise.” 

Edwin Booth and the ‘‘ Hamlet” story. What Lincoln said about it. 

Mr. Linco)n’s remarkable memory. The Flood story. 

Mr. Lincoln and bank taxation illustrated by a little story about ‘‘ eating greens.” 

Secretary Stanton and the little incident about a “‘ crisis” in our history. 

Lincoln about appointing the Angel Gabriel paymaster in the army. 

General Grant “‘ not in the show business,” and, hence, didn’t dine with Mrs. Lincoln. 

Lincoln reading the poetry of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The assassination expected, and what Lincoln said about private threatening letters. 

William H. Seward’s talk about Lincoln; his killing slavery. 

Governor Crittenden’s famous hen story—‘“‘let her set ”—told by Lincoln. 

Gideon Wells and Lincoln telling his great whale story. 

George Thompson’s interview with Lincoln. Plain talk about England. 

Governor Curtin and his twenty thousand men. What Lincoln said. 

The facts in regard to Lincoln’s writing and publishing the Emancipatton Proclamation. 

Salmon P. Chase suggesting a remarkable paragraph in the Proclamation. 

Mr. Lincoln on THE INDEPENDENT. The withdrawal of Secretary Chase. 

Mr. Lincoln’s vow to God, on the freedom of slaves, as heard by Mr. Chase. 

Lincoln’s beautiful story of ‘‘ little Tad giving up the key in tears.” Lincoln’s decision. 

‘*Commodore Tad” and the little flower story. Going ashore ia a sail-boat. 

Lincoln’s story about earning his first dollar, as told to Seward. 

Robert Dale Owen and his long manuscript—read to Lincoln. Its effect. 

Facts about Gen. Washington and the famous Whisky Rebellion—given to Lincoln, 

Colonel Moody and the fighting Methodist parson—a story about Andy Johnson. 

Lincoln and the capture of Norfolk. Stanton in his night-gown. 

Lincoln’s story about being once insulted in the White House, and the result. 

Lincoln and the story of the ‘‘ woman from Alexandria.” God wanted her church. 

Lincoln melted to tears. A poor woman’s sick son sent home to be nursed 

Lincoln in Naples, Ill. Stopped with ‘‘thé landlord who knew the rail-splitter.” 

Lincoln gets a new hat from a Brooklyn hatter. Looking in the glass. 

Dr. Francis Viuton’s interview with Lincoln, after the funeral of his son ‘‘ Willie.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s nomination for President. How he received the news. 

Lincoln’s famous ‘‘ chin-fly story.” A lazy horse made to go. 

Lincoln wanting to borrow the army of Gen. McClellan, as it was not then in use. 

Lincoln’s story of Daniel Webster, how he escaped punishment. 

Lincoln and the poor woman with a baby which he heard crying in another room. 


Lincoln and Secretary Cameron. A story about Joe Wilson and ‘‘the little white-and- 
black spotted animals.” 


Lincoln on McClellan’s ‘‘ entrenching” after the Chicago Convention. 

Hon. Isaac N. Arnold and Lincoln’s life-preserver—laughter. 

Lincoln on Petroleum V. Nasby. Wants him to ‘‘ come to Washington to swap places.” 
Lincoln seeing Horace Greeley ‘‘ at his (Greeley’s) leisure.” 

How Lincoln “‘ husked out” his daily business. 

Lincoln telling the story of the poodle-dog and the Negro, 

Lincoin telling Garrison about his getting in and out of Baltimore. 


How Congressman Kellogg woke up Lincoln and gota pardon for a boy who was to be 
shot next morning. 


Liucoln sending four telegrams by different routes to Elmira to save a boy’s life. 


Lincoln gives particulars of the resignation of Secretary Chase, and Fessenden’s appoint- 
ment. 


Lincoln’s talk about Hugh McCulloch—“‘ the best man for the Treasury in the country.” 
The President and ‘‘ Aunty Sojourner Truth.” 

Frederick Douglass and his interview with Lincoln. 

Lincoln downcast. Asking Mr. Moody to pray. After prayer felt better. 





New Year’s Day and ‘“‘ Massa Linkum ”—his colored visitors having a good time. 

The ‘‘ peace conference” of Lincoln with the rebels. 

Lincoln’s interview with H. C. Deming. McClellan and the six Levites. 

Lincoln to Henry C. Bowen on the reappointment of John C. Fremont, and about his 
Cabinet officers, Chase and Seward, and when he decided to appoint them. 

Lincoln’s short and mirth-provoking reply to Lord Lyons about the betrothal of Queen 
Victoria’s daughter. 

Judge Baldwin’s efforts to get an office. Lincoln’s racy talk. 

Lincoln’s funny story about riding with a Western judge. 

Farmer’s complaint to Lincoln about the Rebels stealing his hay. 

Lincoln’s story about counting the hairs on a horse’s tail. 

Secretary Stanton’s resignation. What Lincoln said about it; tears shed all around. 

Copy of Lincoln’s remarkable telegram sent to Grant on Lee’s surrender, as suggested 
by the far-sighted Stanton. 

Stonewall Jackson, and what Lincoln said about him at his death. 

The snake story about two little boys, as told by Lincoln. 

How Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation. 

The doctor of divinity getting an interview with Lincoln during Mrs. Lincoln’s absence. 

How Jones switched his wife, Sarah Ann. A little story told by Lincoln. 

Dr. Bellows getting Lincoln to appoint Dr. Hammond Surgeon-General. 

Instructions to Assessor Gilbert, of New York, about collecting money of the ‘‘ bulls” 
and ‘‘ bears” in Wall Street. 

Mr. Lincoln and ten swearing angels. 

The celebrated case of Franklyn M. Smith, of Boston, and what Lincoln thought of it 

Lincoln tells a little story about an Illinois counterfeiter. 

The presentiment of Lincoln that he would not live after the Rebellion was over. 

Lincoln’s famous story of getting scorched behind and then ‘‘ sitting on the blister.” 

A little story of Lincoln’s to three clergymen about the Negro Dick’s mud church and his 
mud minister. 

Lincoln’s story of John Tyler and the special express train. 

Lincoln's story about being asked by a lady to help her in collecting a board-bill from 
a Treasury clerk. 

Lincoln calls his daily receptions “ public opinion baths.” 

Lincoln wants the whole nation, himself included, to be on the Lord’s side in the war. 

Lincoln on Jake Thompson, with a little story of the Irishman and his soda-water—with 
a little whisky in it. 

Lincoln tells the remarkable coon story and applies it to Jeff. Davis. 

Lincoln on Ashmun’s Cotton Commission. 

Lincoln inviting Colfax to go with him to the theater the night he was assassinated. 

Lincoln tells Marshal Lamon how the Patagonians eat oysters. 

Lincoln’s talk and tears with a rebel soldier in City Point Hospital. 

Lincoln chopping wood to rest his arm after a long period of hand-shaking. 

Lincoln’s only difference with Secretary Seward. 

Lincoln’s dream of seeing a ship sailing rapidly. 

W. D. Kelley on Lincoln and the boy from the gunboat ‘‘ Ottawa.” 

Lieut-Gov. Ford on Lincoln and the poorly-clad young woman who wanted her bro‘ner 
pardoned. Lincoln said ‘‘ she didn’t wear hoops and she should have the pardon," 

The woman’s story who took her grist to Mr Lincoln to grind—and he ground it. 


Dennis Hanks at the White House, saying ‘‘ Good-morning, Abe,” and the reply: ‘“‘ Why, 
Dennis, is this you?” 


Little Tad’s row ‘‘ with the President of the United States.” 


Little Tad commissioned lieutenant by Stanton, “‘just for the fun of the thing,” and 
what followed. 


The whole story of Mr. Lincoln’s duel, as told by Dr. Henry, of Oregon. 
Lincoln on ‘‘ Democratic strategy.” What he thinks about it. 

Rev. John P. Gulliver on Lincoln, and what Lincoln said in Norwich, Conn. 
Lincoln on reading law, and what he said about the word ‘‘ demonstration.” 


Orlando Kellogg on Lincoln and his pardon for the boy deserter who had shed blood for 
his country. Lincoln points to Scripture: ‘‘ Don’t it say something about the shed- 
ding of blood for the remission of sins?” He pardoned the boy. 

Rev. Mr. Henderson’s touching story of Lincoln and the poor little orphan drummer-boy, 
who had been two years in the army. . 

Mr. Lincoln promptly releasing from the army a boy (whose father was shot), to go home 
to take care of his poor mother. 

Lincoln's talk with a woman from “the front” with the dead body of her son. 

Hon. W. H. Herndon, of Springfield, Ill. (the law partner of Lincoln) on the specia 
traits and remarkable qualities of Lincoln—a vivid statement. 

Lincoln on Carpenter’s great picture (the steel plate of which is owned by THE INDE 
PENDENT) entitled Lincoln signing the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Little Tad’s frantic grief on the death of his father. 


A little story told. 








This really wonderful book---the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPEND- 
ENT---will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50}; or it will be given 
away asa premium to Every Subscriber, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one 


year’s subscription, in advance. 


Address 
Post-office Box 2787. 7 ° 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 
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NOTICES. 


2” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
shculd be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

[2 All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

2” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
vuaranty of good faith. 

{2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

¢#” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 





Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 





New York, June 7th, 1877. 
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MOTLEY, THE HISTORIAN. 


Tue death of the historian, Motley, at 
the comparatively early age of 68, is a 
calamity to literature, for it deprives the 
world of a work which would have doubt- 
less proved the greatest of his productions, 
if he had lived to complete it. After com- 
pleting the ‘‘ Life and Death of John 
Barneveld” he had entered upon the task 
of writing the history of the Thirty-years 
War; but how far he had gone in the ex- 
ecution of the undertaking we are not in- 
formed. He had achieved, perbaps, the 
greatest reputation of all American authors; 
and, although he had filled several import- 
unt diplomatic positions with distinguished 
ability, he had come to be better known in 
England than he was in his own country, 
except ip the small circle of his personal 
friends. He had lived abroad, indeed, the 
greater part of his life, and was very much 
of an Englishman in his habits, as most 
New Englanders are when they go 
to England to reside. He was one of 
our three great historical writers, all, like 
himself, Boston men, graduates of Har- 
vard, and .descendants of the old Pur- 
itan stock, which has given tone to our 
national character, and he was undoubtedly 
the greatest of the three. 

Prescott and Bancroft were his seniors; 
but neither of them could pretend to the 
possession of his literary ability, and the 
place they occupy in popular esteem is ona 
lower level than that accorded to the author 
of the ‘‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic.” The 
superior talent of Motley for historical 
composition was clearly exhibited in his 
first attempt in authorship, being a historical 
novel; for, though Mr. Bancroft’s first book 
was a volume of poems, he could never 
have mastered the art of the novelist. The 
historical productions of Mr. Motley are, 
in truth, historical romances. They have the 
charm of the highest order of epic com- 
positions, and, though rigidly in accord 
with incontestable facts, they possess the 
power of imparting that warm glow to the 
feelings which works of the imagination 
are supposed alone capable of producing. 
He was a noble-minded lover of liberty, he 
detested bigotry and injustice, and in select- 
ing for his subjects the events which led to 
the establishment of the Dutch Republic 
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he was peculiarly happy in lighting upon 
a field of labor which afforded richer illus- 
trations of thecapacity of resolute men to 
free themselves from tyranny than could be 
furnished by any other portion of the his- 
tory of mankind. 

Mr. Motley was happy in all the circum- 
stances of his career, and he neglected 
none of the opportunities which fortune 
threw in his path. He went to Europe in 
1851 to gather materials for his history of 
the Dutch Republic; and, although he had 
made several visits to his native state since, 
his home was in England, where he died. 
He was for a brief time secretary of lega- 
tion at St. Petersburg, and was appointed 
minister to Vienna by President Lincoln. 
Among the disreputable acts of President 
Johnson was the removal of Mr. Motley 
from a post in which he had rendered import- 
ant service to the nation. On the acces- 
sion of General Grant to the Presi- 
dency he was appointed to the mission 
to England; but he resigned the place, after 
filling it in a creditable manner for a short 
time, and since then he devoted himself to 
his literary labors, until a few months since 
he was arrested by a stroke of paralysis, 
from which he never recovered. One of 
his daughters was married to Algernon 
Sheridan, a great grandson of the author of 
the ‘‘School for Scandal,” at whose res- 
idence he died. Another daughter was 
married to Sir William Vernon Harcourt, an 
eminent publicist, familiarly known to 
American readers by his letters in The 
Times under the signature of ‘‘ Historicus.” 
If Motley cannot be justly called the greatest 
of American authors, it can with entire 
justice be said of him that no contemporary 
writer of English has exerted a nobler in- 
fluence on the minds of his readers or 
gained a more distinguished position by the 
mere force of his personal qualities. 





SUNDAY. 


Tue General Assembly may have settled 
the Sewickley case; but it has not settled 
the Sunday question. And no more diffi- 
cult question to settle could bave come be- 
fore it. Mr. Nevin, an elder of the church 
in Sewickley, Pa., was the chief proprietor 
of a Sunday paper in Pittsburgh, Pa. No 
complaint was made against its character; 
but it carried on its face the date of Sun- 
day. It was probably neither edited nor 
printed on Sunday; but it was called -a 
Sunday paper, and was distributed on Sun- 
day by newsboys, just as The Messenger, or 
The Sunday-school Times, or The Wellspring, 
or The Missionary Record is distributed 
Sunday in church by the deacons or the li- 
brarian. There was much less Sunday 
work done on it than is done on an ordinary 
Monday newspaper. Complaint was made 
to the Allegheny Presbytery against the 
Sewickley church for harboring a dese- 
crator of the Sabbath, and the Presbytery 
required the Sewickley session to discipline 
the offender. The church refused, and ap- 
pealed to the Synod of Erie. The Synod 
sustained the Presbytery. The church 
then appealed to the Assembly. 

It was a somewhat difficult case to decide 
without saying more than it was desirable 
to say. If publishing a Sunday paper is 
wrong now, was it wrong during the war? 
Then everybody got a Sunday paper who 
could. If wrong, is it wrong to publish a 
Monday paper, which requires much more 
Sunday work? Yet how many church- 
members feel religious scruples about buy- 
ing a newspaper Monday morning? Is it 
wrong also to own stock in a daily paper 
which issues a Sunday edition? Is it a dis- 
ciplinary offense to own stock in such a 
paper? Take the case of Deacon Bross, 
which was in the minds of the Assembly. 
He owns a large but not a controlling inter- 
est in the Chicago Tribune. He votes, per- 
haps, inthe meetings of the stockholders 
against issuing apaperon Sunday and Mon- 
day; but he keeps his stock and accepts the 
profit on it. Shall he be disciplined? Is it an 
offense to own stock ina railroad which 
runs a Sunday train? Shalla man be disci- 
plined who rides to church in a horse-car, 
whieh makes a profit from Sunday travel? 
Shall a man be held to be a heathen who 
supplies a milk-route on the Sabbath, and 
are they all sinners who run to the street 
with their pails when the milkman dis- 
turbs the Sabbath stillness with what is not 
the church-going bell? 





The Sewickley church thought these 
were delicate questions all involved in the 
case which it was required to act upon; and 
it decided that these questions could best 
be settled by each church as they came up. 
But the Assembly was implacable, and by a 
large majority it voted that ‘‘ any voluntary 
and responsible participation in the pub- 
lication and sale of a Sunday newspaper is 
inconsistent alike with the decree of the 
law of God and with membership in the 
Presbyterian Church.” It further declared 
that, if the session of the Sewickley Church 
should disobey the instructions of the Pres- 
bytery of Allegheny, it should be put 
“under discipline for contumacy.” 

As Judge Morehead, of Pennsylvania, 
told the Assembly, it has “‘taken an im- 
mense contract on its hands.” In its deliv- 
erance the word ‘‘ responsible ” was inserted 
inthe committee’s report, to protect Dea. 
Bross and others like him, who own less 
than a controlling interest in companies 
which make a profit on the Sabbath day. 
But the distinction is one not fit to be made. 
If the Assembly thinks it its duty to require 
the Sewickley church to expel Elder Nevin, 
it should equally require the First church 
of Chicago to discipline Dea. Bross, And 
even so the man who buys a paper which 
has a Sunday issue is ‘‘responsible” for 
supporting that paper, and the General 
Assembly itself was ‘‘responsible” for 
making an arrangement witha paper which 
appears seven days in a week for publish- 
ing the official report of its proceedings, 
part of which were issued in the Sunday 
Tribune. We need either a better theory 
of the Sabbath or more consistency. 





THE PRESIDENT'’S ORDER. 


THE commission that for two or three 
weeks past has been investigating the Cus- 
tom House of this city last week submitted 
a partial report to Secretary Sherman, rec- 
ommending a reduction of twenty per cent. 
in the number of employés and an increase 
in the hours of service each day, protesting 
in strong and emphatic terms against the 
system of appointments on merely party 
grounds, and promising to make a further 
report hereafter. The Secretary transmitted 
the report to the President, and by the lat- 
ter was directed to carry out its suggestions, 
in the following letter: 


“ EXECUTIVE MANSION, ; 
WASHINGTON, May 26th, 1877. § 

“My Dear Sir:—I have read the partial 
report of the commission appointed to ex- 
amine the New York Custom House. I 
concur with the Commission in their rec- 
ommendations. It is my wish that the 
collection of the revenues should be free 
from partisan control, and organized on a 
strictly business basis, with the same guar- 
anties for efficiency and fidelity in the 
selection of the chief and subordinate 
officers that would be required by a pru- 
dent merchant, Party leaders should have 
no more influence in appointments than 
other equally respectable citizens. No 
assessments for political purposes on of- 
ficers or subordinates should be allowed. 
No useless officer or employé should be 
retained. No officer should be required or 
permitted to take part in the management 
of political organizations, caucuses, con- 
ventions, or election campaigns. Their 
right to vote and to express their views on 
public questions, either orally or through 
the press, is not denied, provided it does 
not interfere with the discharge of their 
official duties. Respectfully, 

““R. B. Hayes. 

“ THE HON. JOHN SHERMAN.” 

This was followed by a letter of the 
Secretary to the commission, informing the 
members that the President entirely ap- 
proved of their views and had ordered them 
to be put into effect, and also a letter ad- 
dressed to Collector Arthur’ and directing 
him, in the exercise of his judgment, to 
do the practical part of the work as pro- 
posed in the recommendations of the commis- 
sion. All this is excellent, right in spirit, 
right in purpose, and, as we have no doubt, 
will be of some benefit. The ideas in the 
President’s letter contain, in a generalized 
form of statement, the ends to be attained 
by civil service reform; and, as a beginning, 
the utterance is of great importance. We 
admire and heartily commend the course 
of the President thus far on this subject. 

President Hayes must, however, not 
stop with mere generalizations, or transient 
and temporary remedies for existing evils, 
if he expects to secure a thorough reform 
in the civil service of the country. The 
thing to be reformed is an exceedingly 
bad system ip respect to making appoint- 
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ments, and also the tenure of office, long- 
standing, widespread, and _ intimately 
allied with party politics. Occasional 
orders for the correction of specific abuses, 
here and there, and occasional investiga- 
tions, resulting in the exposure of such 
abuses, while better than nothing, will, if 
they leave the essential features of the sys- 
tem untouched, come far short of the work 
to be accomplished. Such remedies de- 
pend wholly upon the integrity and good 
will of the party in power, and with a 
change of administration they may cease 
to operate altogether. What the country 
wants, and what it must have, or it will 
never have an efficient civil service, is a 
radical destruction of the present system, 
and its replacement by one founded on 
right principles, that will continue to act, 
no matter what party administers the gov- 
ernment. 

These principles, briefly summarized, are 
these: 1. That every appointee should re- 
ceive office in the outset on the basis of his 
ascertained capacity to perform its duties. 
2. That with capacity should be associat- 
ed an acknowledged and well-known good 
personal character. 3. That every ap- 
pointee should, from the commescement, 
be a candidate for promotion to higher and 
more remunerative grades of service, ac- 
cording to his merits. 4. That the tenure 
of office should be permanent during good 
behavior and capacity to fulfill its duties; 
and, hence, that no one should be removed 
except for cause relating to the service it- 
self. 5. That a system, provided for and 
regulated by law, should be established to 
secure these ends. 6. That the rates of 
compensation should be moderate, and that 
those who become superanuated in the 
service should be retired on reduced pay, 
to be continued for the remainder of life. 

These are substantially the principles of 
civil service adopted in Great Britain and 
France. They make the service a “ pro- 
fession.” Men are educated to the service 
and educated in it. Having the hope of 
promotion and permanency of tenure, and 
subjected to a system of rigid oversight, 
they are stimulated to make themselves ex- 
perts in their particular departments; and 
such they become, in fact. No countries 
in the world have so perfect and effective a 
system of civil service as Great Britain and 
France. No matter what changes may 
take place in cabinets and among the higher 
officers of government, the subordinate 
officers are undisturbed. The civil service 
is thoroughly separated from party politics, 

And when the American people shall be 
ready to embody substantially the same 
principles in the civil service of this coun- 
try, then and not till then will they get rid 
of the ‘‘spoils system,” with its multiplied 
evils. The politicians and purely party 
men will never be ready, They want the 
power of patronage to answer their own 
selfish purposes. The people must conquer 
the politicians or be conquered by them. 
We say these things not to criticise what 
the President has done; but, rather, to in- 
dicate that this is merely the beginning, 
and that he must go very much further in 
order to attain the ends he proposes. These 
ends are wholly incompatible with the pres- 
ent system and can neverbe permanently 
secured without its destruction. Should 
President Hayes carry the work of destruc- 
tion so far as to make it finally certain, his. 
Presidential term will be one of the most. 
beneficent and distinguished in our history.. 

————— EE 

WE think that the United States Army could 
be put to a better use than it was the other Sun- 
day in New Orleans. It was on the occasion of 
a grand Catholic celebration of the Pope’s jubi- 
lee. There were volunteer military organiza- 
tions in the parade and the Louisiana artillery 
interrupted the peace of the Sabbath with fifty 
rounds. The flag of the defunct Papal States 
was carried conspicuously, the orator fiercely 
denounced Germany and Italy, and resolutions 
were adopted accusing Victor Emanuel of wan- 
ton cruelty toward the Pope, and that he and 
his supporters had “ placed themselves beyond 
the pale of civilization and forfeited the respect 
of Christendom.”? The strangest part of these 
proceedings was that immediately following 
the marshal in the procession came two hun- 
dred and fifty of the United States Infantry, 
commanded by a colonel and lieutenant, all in 
dress-parade uniform, and a detachment of 
marines from two Government vessels on duty 
at New Orleans. We have aright to demand 


of the Secretaries of War and the Navy that. 


they explain this action, 
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Editovint Hotes. 


A RESOLUTION was reported to the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, at its 
recent session, and after debate voted down, 
expressing the following opinion in regard to 
dancing: “Some forms of this amusement are 
mote mischievous than others—the round 
dance than the square, the public ball than 
the private party; but none of them are good 
and all are evil and should be discounten- 
anced, and we affec'ionately urge all our 
Christian parents not to send their children to 
dancing school, where they acquire a fond- 
ness and aptitude forthe dangerous amuse- 
ment’? We do not see any evil likely to ac- 
crue from following such advice. There cer- 
tainly is no sin in not dancing, avy more than 
there is in not fishing, or in not taking a pleas- 
att walk for recreation. Yet dancing, like a 
great many othet things, isan evil in its re- 
sults, or a perfectly innocent and allowable 
amusement, according to circumstances. The 
circumstances, and not the name, constitute 
the thing ; and the wiser way for ecclesiastical 
bodies is to leave such a question to individual 
judgment. It is not possible to formulate any 
rule that will cover every case, unless it is 
proposed to exclude Christians, young and 
old, from all atiiusement, which would be as 
atupid as it would be uusuccessful. 








Trin General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Churéh, at its recent session in Chicago, wisely 
disposed of the wine question in relation to the 
communion service, by leaving the whole sub- 
ject to be settled by the sessions of the several 
churches, with the recommendation that the 
purest wine attainable should be used, and by 
yoting down the proposition that non-alcoholic 
wine is the only kind that should beused. The 
Assembly had no power to establish any rule 
on the subject and make it obligatory on the 
churches; and, if it had stich power, good 
sense and sound discretion would dictate that 
it should not be exercised. The Saviour of 
mankind appointed wine as a commemorative 
symbol of his blood shed for the remission of 
sins; and this is a good reason wby that which 
be used as wine and which is ordinarily used 
as wine should be employed for the same pur- 
pose. There is vo occasion for attempting to 
be wiser than the Great Teacher on this sub- 
ject or making any seeming departure from 
his example. Whether the wine he used was 
the fermented or unfermented juice of the 
grape is not a question of the slightest im- 
portance. It was, doubtless, the former; yet 
such use of wine has nothing to do with the 
general question of temperance, except it may 
be with consciences that are not really very 
well balanced. It is enough to know that 
there is no evil in such use, evenif the wine 
contain a portion of alcohol and weuld intox- 
icate if drunk in sufficient quantity. 


Just why it wasthat none of the Boston 
papers but The Transcript published Mr. Moo- 
dy’s remarks about the Unitarian churches of 
Boston, in his address, May 21st,to the minis- 
ters and other helpers, we do not understand. 
The Transcript’s report says : 

“Mr. Moody said he had been bothered 
while he was at the Tabernacle by young con- 
verts getting into churches where the pure 
Gospel was not preached. Hardly a night 
would pass but some clergyman who usually 
sat beside him on the platform would go off 
and preach iu the Unitarian churches or to the 
Young Men’s Christian Union; and this was a 
bad thing for the young converts, for they 
would go there and get false doctrine. When 
questioned about it, they would give the name 
of some of your clergymen who had preached 
there. Now it’s time to draw the line,’”’ said the 
speaker. ‘* Wedon’t want any fellowship with 
those who deny the Lord Jesus Christ, and we 
must stop it. y, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association is not half as powerful here now as 
it was twelve years ago; and the Young Men’s 
Christian Union has grown and flourished in 
that time. One-half the young men who be- 
long to the Union are Evangelical believers, 
and we must try to stop this misleading of the 
young. We must draw the lines and hold the 
young; for in twenty years from now, my 
friends, the young men are going to have the 
upper hand, and we must get theminto good, 
strong associations.”’ 

We hope the kindly relationship between the 
Universalists and the more Evangelical Unita- 
rians, on the one hand, and the so-called Evan- 
gelical churcbes of Boston and vicinity, on the 
other, will not be interrupted, and that Mr. 
Moody’s warning will be taken for no more 
than itis worth. It should be understood that 
there is a sliding scale in orthodoxy from that 
of the Southern Presbyterians, which may 
be regarded as the most consciously and 
boastfully hyperorthodox, through the Prince- 
ton theology, and then the Hartford, and then 
the Auburn, and then the Andover, and then 
the New Haven, and then the Arminian, and 
then the Bushnell, and then the Peabody and 
Ellis, and then the Clarke and Hale, and then 
the Bellows, and then the Alger and Chadwick, 
down to the Frothingham and Potter and 
Abbot type of theology or anti-theology. 
Where the line of separation and disfellowship 


should be drawn is not for Mr. Moody to dic. 
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tate. Dr. Christopher Cushing says it must be 
just above Dr. Bushnell. We should say that 
all those are to be fraternized who take Christ 
as their teacher, his doctrines as their religion, 
and who reverently declare themselves his dis- 
ciples. And, if this includes all the Universal- 
ists and a good part of the Unitarians of Bos- 
ton, then we do not dare to say that this fra- 
ternity must be stopped. It is slanderous to 
say that such a man as James Freeman Clarke 
“(denies the Lord Jesus Christ’’ because he 
cannot accept the definitions of the Nicene 
Creed. We trust that nobody will be fright- 
ed by this denunciation. Evidently those who 
suppressed it thought it unwise. Mr. Moody, 
with all his most admirable qualities, has his 
limitations. The Rev. Phillips Brooks preached 
immediately after this rebuke before the Young 
Men’s Christian Union, and he did right. 


THE Western Christian Advocate does not care 
to rebuke by name The Advocate of this city, 
but says, very pertinently and truthfully: 

“Paragraphs whose point depends on mis- 

representatior, strung assertion, broad carica- 
ture, coarse abuse are all deemed ‘spicy’ by 
a certain class of people. Careful statement, 
sober argument, measured censure or denunci- 
ation they cannot appreciate. Obtuse in per- 
ception and sensibility, they can relish nothing 
but the loud tones and desperate flourishes. 
Reason may be cogent, powerful, vehement. 
It is never violent or abusive. It relies upon 
demonstration, not cursing and bitterness. 
Real intellectual power borrows no aid from 
extravagant phraseology. It is not verbose. 
It utters its conceptions strongly, but calmly. 
It strikes without blustering. lts weapons are 
at once keen and polished.” 
The Western Advocate must look out. In re- 
sponse to avery mild and fraternal suggestion 
from The Northern Advocate that abusive lan- 
guage had better be avoided, the New York Ad- 
vocate replies that The Northern has “only sym- 
pathy for the assailant and enemy of the 
Church ”’; that, “like a good man Friday, he 
rushes into the affray with whatever terms of 
abuse and reproach he can find and takes up 
the defense of that ‘Hired Man,’” and it then 
assumes to invent a motive, being a “lie with 
a circumstance,’’ that THE INDEPENDENT’S ed- 
itor was once a fellow student in Oberlin with 
the editor of The Northern, and that the “ prej- 
udices of youth are stronger than the relations 
of later years.”” This is simply a falsehood, as 
ne editor of THE INDEPENDENT ever had the 
honor of being a week in Oberlin, or even of 
having seen the editor of The Northern. Tke 
New York Advocate concludes with a threat: 
“This is good for Oberlin. We do not object 
to it from that side; but we simply ask wheth- 
er it does not start some questions for the fu- 
ture care of Methodism.’’ After that, The West- 
ern toust expect its turn to be made the sub- 
ject of a ‘‘spicy ” paragraph, 


THE Tribune of this city says that ‘‘ no taxes 
are paid on $137,000,000 of church property in 
this city.”” This statement means that this 
amount of the city’s wealth, vested in land and 
buildings and owned by religious corporations, 
is absolutely annihilated so far as any direct 
contribution to public expenses is concerned. 
The property might as well be sunk in the 
ocean or located in Japan, since it is non-exist- 
ent for tax purposes. This fact means that the 
rate of taxation on all taxable property must 
be proportionately increased in order to raise a 
sufficient sum to meet the expenditures of the 
city government and pay its quota toward the 
expenses of the state. And this fact means 
that the state, through the process of taxation, 
compels the taxpayer to pay not only his own 
taxes, but also an additional tax to make up 
the deficiency that would otherwise result 
in the revenues of the city and the state, as 
the consequence of not taxing church prop- 
erty. And, still further, this fact is not only a 
glaring injustice to every taxpayer, but an in- 
direct contribution by the state to the support 
of church institutions. The contribution is in- 
direct, yet it is as really objectionable as it 
would be if the legislature annually appropri- 
ated the same amount for the aid of churches, 
and distributed the appropriation among them 
according to their respective amounts of prop- 
erty. There is no difference in principle or in 
practical result between a direct and an indi- 
rect subsidy to religious corporations. 


Dr. J. L. WitHRow writes to The Presby- 
terian: 

“T predicted ”’ [last autumn] “that the word 
Evangelical might have a new meaning ere the 
winter should pass. A New York editor could 
not get his eyes open enough to catch my 
meen, and so sent back the line for explan- 
ation. 

“It is gratifying to find, ina late issue of 
that same paper, that ‘through Massachusetts 
and in Boston Universalism is becoming Or- 
thodox, and even at Harvard College all relig- 
ions are getting upon a level.’ And further- 
more says this INDEPENDENT: ‘It is an an- 
achronism any longer to call Massachusetts 
and Boston anything but a stronghold of 
Evangelical faith.’ 

* And so the word Evangelical has a new 
significance. I1t has, numerically. All over 
New England the rolls of the Evangelical 
churches are growing rapidly. There bave 
been many thousands added during the last 
year, And if the critics could hear what we 














have in the Tabernacle and from the Monday 
lecturer, the Rev. Joseph Cook, they would be 
equally sure that the word means more for 
substance than it has in some time.’’ 
In continuation, Dr. Withrow quotes merely 
from Mr. Joseph Cook statistics of the growth 
of Evangelical churches and the falling off 
of Unitarian churches in Boston since 1816. 
Dr. Withrow has not the grace of accuracy. 
It was not ‘‘last autumn,” but in January, 
that he made his prediction, which was not 
that the Evangelical churches would be 
stronger after Mr. Moody’s preaching than 
they were in 1816; but that they would be 
more Orthodox than on Jan. 1st, 1877. In that 
communication he declared, with emphasis: 
‘Universalist and Unitarian papers scout at 
the doctrines which once were sacred as the 
soul, and dare Orthodox ministers to preach 
them. Some of us have dared. . . . Oh! 
that Satan might be Satan in appearance, as he 
is in rea: that he might no more wear the 
livery of Heaven in the pulpit !” 
It was in this connection that he predicted that 
the word ‘‘ Evangelical’? would have a new 
meaning, and he meant to charge that the min- 
isters of Orthodox churches about Boston— 
with the exception of ‘‘some of us’’—did not 
dare to preach Evangelical truth, but that their 
courage would be toned up by Mr. Moody’s 
coming. Now, we believe that the insinuation 
was a slander, which he bad better allowed to be 
forgotten ; and to justify itrow by quoting what 
we have often said as to the comparative weak- 
ness of Unitarianism in Boston, or by compar- 
ing 1877 with 1816, he must know has no rele- 
vance, 





It looks as if ex President Grant might have 
a pretty hard time of it in England, if matters 
continue with him as they have begun. From 
the moment of his landing at Liverpool he has 
been greeted everywhere with most enthusi- 
astic receptions, and has been compelled to 
make more speeches and longer ones than he 
ever before made in the same length of time. 
Not only the common people, but the nobility, 
and even the royal family, have extended to 
him honors never before accorded to any Amer- 
ican ex-President. He has been invited to 
more dinners than he could eat and more re- 
ceptions than he could find time to attend. 
All this is exceedingly agreeable to the people 
of this country, who are honored in the honors 
bestowed on their most distinguished soldier, 
and who have themselves honored him by 
twice electing him to the highest office in their 
gift. We presume that similar receptions 
await him on the Continent. The fact is that 
ex-President Grant is one of the most conspic- 
uous men of this age and among the most 
conspicuous of any age. History will see him 
centuries hence. Now that partisanship has 
ceased to have any motives for attacking him, 
all concede his eminent services and distin- 
guished claims to the gratitude and esteem of 
his country. 


CHIEF-JUSTICE WaAITE, in his charge to the 
jury in the Ellenton conspiracy case, adverted 
to the fact that several persons had been killed 
in the Ellenton riot, and that the evidence con- 
clusively showed that the killing was murder 
within the meaning of the law ; yet hecarefully 
reminded the jury that the single question 
which they had to determine was whether the 
defendants had been engaged in a conspiracy to 
intimidate citizens of the United States and 
prevent them from voting ‘‘on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” If 
they came to the conclusion that such was the 
fact, then they were bound to find a verdict of 
gulty. If, on the other hand, the evidence did 
not in their judgment establish this proposition, 
then they must acquit the defendants. Such is 
the pith of the charge, and there is no doubt 
that it is exactly according to law. Atrocious 
murders had been committed; yet, under the 
laws of the United States, neither the 
Chief-Justice nor the jury had anything 
todo with these transactions simply as mur- 
ders. It was the element of conspiracy to in- 
timidate voters, and this only, that came under 
their cognizance. The murders were purely 
matters for local jurisdiction. Have the mur- 
derers been indicted and put on trial? Not at 
all. Has there been any effort of state author- 
ity to deal with them according to law? None 
whatever. We have, then, in this trial for 
conspiracy under the laws of the United States 
the disclosure of a series of horrid murders; 
and yet the only authority that can deal with 
the criminals in this aspect of the case has 
hitherto utterly ignored the offense, and prob- 
ably will continue to do so. This presents 
local government in South Carolinain a light 
not to be envied. Where are the courts of 
that state, and what sort of courts are they, 
that such startling atrocities are permitted to 
escape the swift vengeance of law? South 
Carolina and Mississippi seem to he of the same 
type. 





Ex-8ENATOR BOUTWELL, in his speech at 
Barnstable, on Decoration Day, showed that, 
whatever else he may be, he certainly is not a 
good constitutional lawyer. His doctrine is 
that the “New Constitution,” as he terms it, 
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since the recent amendments, authorizes the 
General Government to extend its power to all 
the political and personal rights of citizenship 
in every state. It may enforce ‘‘the perform- 
ance of every duty of citizenship” and protect 
every right attaching thereto. So says the 
ex-Senator, substantially repeating what he 
had previously said in the Senate of the United 
States. But not so says the Supreme Court of the 
United States. There happen to be two kinds of 
citizenship in this country—one of the United 
States, and the other of the states, very different 
in the rights connected with them; indeed, as 
different as the purposes for which our two 
systems of government exist. Over state 
citizenship Congress has no jurisdiction what- 
ever, either as to its duties or rights, except to 
enforce the restraints upon state authority im- 
posed by the Constitution. Any legislation 
beyond this single purpose would be an attempt 
by Congress to exercise state powers. We 
commend to ex-Senator Boutwell the careful 
reading of what the Supreme Court said in the 
Slaughter-House cases, 16 Wallace, p. 36; and 
in the case of Minor vs. Happersett, 21 Wai- 
lace, p. 162. He will see quite a discrepancy 
between his notions and those of the highest 
judicial authority in the land. 


THERE is now a strong prospect that the 
legal questions involved in the Louisiana con- 
troversy will finally reach the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Mr. George B. Johnson, 
who was the state auditor under the Packard 
régime, having, as the result of the compromise, 
been superseded by Allen Jume!l as state 
auditor under Nicholls, has brought a suit for 
the recovery of the office now held by the lat- 
ter. Last week the case came before the Su- 
preme Court of Louisiana, and a writ of error 
was granted for its removal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. If the latter court 
shall decide that it has jurisdiction over 
the question, then it will necessarily, for the 
purpose of determining the legal rights as 
between the litigant parties, be compelled to 
pass judgment upon the validity of the 
Nicholls government of Louisiana. Should it 
decide adversely thereto, as it would if declar- 
ing Johnson entitled to the office which he 
seeks to recover, then the Louisiana matter will 
present a very queer phase. There are so 
many queer things in the question that we shall 
be glad to have the legal scrutiny of the high- 
est court in the land applied toit. It is about 
time to have the question settled once for all 
and forever. The Senate of the United States 
has been looking at Louisiana for the last four 
years, without being able to decide whether it 
had a lawful state government or not. How 
long will it take the Supreme Court to reach a 
conclusion ? 





One marked evidence of the improvement in 
the management of the state prisonsin this 
state, under the new system of a single super- 
igtendent, appointed by the governor, is fur- 
pished in decreased expenses and increased 
earnings. From October Ist, 1875, to April 
30th, 1876, the expenses were $619,086 54, and 
from October Ist, 1876, to April 30th, 1877, 
these expenses were $430,166 14, showing a 
difference of $188,920 40 in the periods of 
seven months. So also from October Ist, 1875, 
to April 30th, 1877, the earnings were $118,994- 
43, against $68,879 02 for the corresponding 
period of the previous year, showing $50,115- 
41 in the way of iacreased earnings. The new 
system has been in operation only fora short 
time ; and, according to these figures, the state 
will have but a small deficiency, if any, to 
make up at the end of the year. Hitherto, for 
a series of years, the deficiency has amounted 
each year to nearly half a million of dollars, 
and sometimes been more. Other states made 
their state prisons self-supporting, and some of 
them made them sources of revenue, while 
New York State imposed a large annual tax 
upon the people to make up the deficiency in 
its prison system. The people may now hope 
for better times, since prison management has 
been separated from party politics and will 
hereafter be conducted on business principles, 
so far as expenses and earnings are concerned. 





----Doubtless Dr. Van Dyke proved conclu- 
sively that not one of the members of the 
General Assembly‘at Chicago, and, doubtless, 
not a living member of the Presbyterian Church 
believes in the damnation of infants. But the 
‘not a span long” calumny will, doubtless, 
continue to be repeated for a long time to 
come. Does any innocent Presbyterian ask 
why? For three reasons. First, it used to be 
an article of Calvinistic faith; second, the 
Presbyterian Conféssion of Faith confines sal- 
vation to “elect infants”; and, third, the 
Standards of the Church teach that original 
sin is culpable, and, if culpable and notrepented 
of,” it logically incurs damnation, at least under 

Calvinistic system. 

----Joseph Cook is doubtless right in bis 
statements about the growing strength of the 
Evangelical faith in the German Universities, 
But the common people bave not yet been 
reached by this pew wave, if we may judge by 
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the figures given about Berlin in the Encyclo- 
pédie des sciences religieuses, from which we learn 
that in 1874 Berlin had a population of 732,736 
souls, of which 88.36 per cent. were Protestants. 
These are divided into 29 parishes, of which 
27 gave in 1874 strong majorities for Libera) 
Protestantism. Not two per cent. attend 
divine worship. One of the parisbes has lately 
voted to remove the Apostles’ Creed from its 
liturgy. 

.... We learn from The Christian Intelligencer 
that “‘church order and denominational ties” 
“stand right in the way of the circulation of 
irresponsible, outside undenominational week- 
lies.” It is possible that a denominational, 
inside weekly, which must hold itself respon- 
sible, like The Intelligencer, to the courts of its 
Church, might like to stop the circulation of 
larger, if not better papers. But we imagine 
that the Church would be very slow to get in 
their way. Let it ask the next General Synod 
to forbid members to take THE INDEPENDENT, 
and see how much good it would do. 

....Four of the leading national banks of 
Chicago have recently informed the Comptroller 
of the Currency that they intend to withdraw 
$2,500,000 of their capital from the banking 
business. The reason lies in the enormous 
taxation, state and Federal, to which they are 
subject. The banks of this city have already 
withdrawn more than twenty millions of dol- 
lars, for the same reason. It is to be hoped 
that both the Government and the states will 
after a while acquire common sense enough to 
see that taxation amounting to confiscation is 
poor policy. 

.... The Pope in an address to the Savoyard 
pilgrims protested against the oppression of 
Poland by Russia. Thereupon Russia de- 
manded explanations, and Cardinal Simeoni 
replied that the words of the Pope had refer- 
ence exclusively to religious, and not to polit- 
ical affairs. But the Sultan was mightily de- 
lighted with the Pope’s address, and hesitated 
between sending him his thanks by a special 
messenger or by an autograph letter. How 
the Sultan does love the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion ! 

...-The President is reported to have said 
that our foreign ministers should not be re- 
tained in office longer than four years, and that 
he meant to apply this rule to all who have 
served for this length of time. We confess we 
do not see the wisdom of the rule, evenif Jef- 
ferson did approve of it. It is true that the 
foreign ministers should represent the adminis- 
tration; but whether it be for four years or 
forty is non-material. 


...-One of the results of the omission of 
Congress to pass the army bill will be a total 
euspension of all work in the national armor- 
ies and workshops of the country, under 
the control of the Ordinance Bureau, after the 
Ist of next July. This will involve the dis- 
charge of more than six hundred mechanics. 
We commend this spectacle to the Democratic 
gentlemen who are entitled to all the credit of 
it, 

..»-A Republican, living in Mississippi, says, 
in aletter published in the New York Times: 
‘* As went Chisholm and family in Kemper, 50, 
’ gconer or later, will go every native Republican 
in Mississippi, unless they preserve a dogged 
silence or renounce Republicanism. Home 
rple in Mississippi means silence or death to 
all Republicans.” The facts, unfortunately, 
confirm the truth of this horrible picture. 

.... We could write an editorial on the Pope’s 
Jubilee; but it is hardly worth while. It isa 
matter of merely personal interest and does not 
affect the Church or the world. Its chief im- 
portance is in increasing handsomely the credit 
account of the Pius IX or his successor with his 
London bankers. Mrs. General Sherman has 
succeeded in collecting about $200,000 for the 
good, but incredibly conceited old man. 

....The letter of General Butler to Marshal 
Pitkin, of Louisiana, is thoroughly Butlerish 
and quite readable as a piece of keen and 
lively irony. The President is the target aimed 
at under the color of addressing words of con- 
dolence and comfort to Mr. Pitkin. General 
Butler does not like the President’s Southern 
policy, and he does not like civil service reform 
any better. He believes in neither. 

....Senator Bayard, in a letter published in 
the Lexington (Ky.) Press, says of the Electoral 
Bill : “No juster and fairer plan of dealing witha 
difficult and important public question was ever 
enacted into law, to my knowledge.”” There is 
no doubt that it extricated the country from a 
very grave peril, or that the Constitution 
should be so amended as to prevent the recur- 
rence of a similar peril. 

...-Luzerne County (Pa.) has during the last 
seven years been fleeced to the amount of 
$100,000 by a set of official peculators, in the 
shape of commissioners, treasurers, sheriffs, 
clerks, and others. The fact has just been 
discovered by a board of auditors. Some of 
the thieves are already in prison, and the rest 
should be as soon aslaw can be made to act 
upon them. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





..»-Secretary Sherman has appointed a com- 
mission to investigate the Philadelphia cus- 
tom-house, consisting of one Treasury officer 
and two merchants of Philadelphia. The same 
thing, we trust, will be done at Boston, New 
Orleans, and, indeed, all the large customs 
ports of the country. Light as to existing 
facts is one of the conditions of civil service 
reform. 

-...Jdust to get rid of Professor Greener, a 
perfectly competent and very iotelligent in- 
structor in the University of South Carolina 
and a graduate of Harvard Uollege, the Hamp- 
ton legislature of South Carolina has dismissed 
the faculty of the University, and Professor 
Greener is now residing in Washington. Thus 
the Hampton government keeps its pledges. 

-.--The New Orleans Times (Dem.) says: 
“Ttis about time that Gov. Stone, of Missis- 
sippi, did something about the DeKalb killing. 
His reputation as a prompt, fearless executive 
is at stake.’’ The Governor has hitherto done 
nothing to secure the punishment of the per- 
petrators of that most shocking outrage. Does 
he mean to continue in the same line ? 

....The meeting held a week or two since in 
Washington to get up a new party turvs out 
not to have been a very serious affair. The Star 
of that city says that it consisted of just six 
persons, all told. The attempt of some of the 
papers to connect Senator Blaine’s name with 
the silly effort has its source in political hos- 
tility. 

-..-Governor Cullom, of Illinois, has had 
the good sense to veto the bill, which we else- 
where notice, proposing to make the silver 
dollar a legal tender for the payment of all 
debts in that state. His action will probably 
stir up the wrath of the silver fanatics ; yet 
honest and wise men will approve it. 

...-A foolish man by the name of Crapo, with 
his foolish wife, last week sailed from New Bed- 
ford, Mass., in a little sail-boat, twenty feet in 
length, intending to cross the Atlantic and 
hoping to bring up in London some forty days 
hence. We see no seuse in such silly expert- 
ments, even if successful. 

....The law passed by the legislature of this 
state, which limits the rate of interest to be 
paid by savings banks, takes effect on the let 
of next July. We regard this as a wise law, 
adapted to restrict savings banks to their proper 
business and promote the safety of the system. 

-.--Dr. Selah Merrill, of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society, left Beirit, Syria, for this 
country, May 10th, by the French st:amer. 
There are at present in the Beiriit harbor men- 
of-warfrom the American, French, and Italian 
fleets to protect the interests of foreigners. 


....Senator Dorsey, of Arkansas, expresses 
himself as being entirely satisfied with the let- 
ter of Senator Morton, and thinks that the 
President, in his Southern policy, bas acted 
wisely, and that the “ letter will strengthen his 
hands as nothing else could.” 


....A colored speaker before the General 
Assembly, urging the Presbyterian Church to 
labor among the Freedmen, waxed eloquent 
and declared that the field is already white 
unto the harvest. The delegates only laughed. 


.»-.Lbe Sewickley elder will withdraw from 
the Church, and save the session trouble. Pub- 
lishing a Sunday paper is not safe business un- 
less the man is in the minority and can protest 
without danger of his views being adopted. 


....Dr. T. H. Skinner did not make much by 
his appeal to the General Assembly, in his nine 
appeals, complaints, and petitions from or 
against the Presbytery and Synod of Cincinnati. 
He was told he had no case every time. 


....Gen. Butler’s sarcasm was very well 
when mixed with his humiliation over the 
revocation of George H. Butler’s commission ; 
but when he tried iton Wayne McVeagh he 
found that he had attempted too much. 

....We notice Fletcher Harper’s death in 


another column. He was one of the great, 
good, and successful men of the age. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





Ex-PRESIDENT MARTIN VAN BUREN was 
made comfortable by the use of Jonas 
Wuitcomsp’s ASTHMA REMEDY. 





Dr. Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts 
have no peers in the market and are justly 
entitled to the reputation they have estab- 
lished. 

a 
COMBINED ATTRACTIONS. 


GENTLEMEN having a preference for cus- 
tom-made garments will find a choice stock, 
excellent cutters, and moderate prices in 
the custom department of Devlin & Co.’s 
great stores. 
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PROBABLY no one preparation has re- 
ceived so much praise from its patrons 
nor is so deserving of commendation as 
Hall’s Hair Renewer! We but echo the 
voice of the millions who have used it 
when we pronounce it the best Hair Dress- 
ing in the world. It stands unrivaled. 
Those who are affected with diseases of 
the scalp, accompanied with itching or 
irritation, find relief and renewal in this 
invaluable remedy. When the hair is in- 
clined to fall off, a moderate use of the 
Renewer will strengthen the roots of the 
hair and preserve it; and, if it exhibits a 
tendency to turn gray, it will restore the 
natural color.— Fulton (Mo.) Telegraph. 





MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY. 





WE would call attention to the announce- 
ment, in another column, of the Meriden 
Britannia Company, of 550 Broadway, this 
city, manufacturers of fine silver-plated 
goods of every description. From the re- 
port of the judges at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition we learn that the large variety of the 
silver-plated white-metal hollow ware made 
by this company ‘‘is of excellent quality 
and finish and of tasteful designs,” and 
that their ‘‘silver-plated forks, spoons, and 
knives are of superior quality and excellent 
finish.” These words are not said in praise; 
but are spoken in simple justice to the hon- 
est and celebrated goods which are manu- 
factured in such large quantities by the 
Meriden Britannia Company. The assort- 
ment of articles made by them consists in 
part of dinner, tea, and dessert sets, entrée 
dishes, épergnes, castors, cake-baskets, ice- 
water sets, tea and coffee urns, salvers, 
communion ware, and table cutlery. These 
goods make elegant and substantial wed- 
ding presents, and are always sold in great 
quantities during the holiday season. The 
attractive display of this Company’s goods 
at the Centennial Exhibition has already 
been described in these columns. The 
articles now on exhibition are remarkable 
as works of art, as well as objects of utili- 
ty. Tothe untiring energy and acknowl- 
edged ability of the officers is due the 
brilliant career of this Company. That it 
may continue to hold its high reputation 
and at the same time manufacture only 
first-class goods is, without doubt, the wish 
of the general public. 





BOTTOM PRICES. 





Messrs. WALLER & McSorury, 245 
Grand Street, are now crowding off their 
cheap goods to the million. One would 
think that we had come at last to bottom 
prices. Manufacturers of dress goods are 
losing money, the importers are losing 
money, and most of the jobbers are losing 
money. Goods are sacrificed at auction, 
and our sharp retailers are snapping up the 
bargains and turning a quick penny with 
consumers —with the people direct—who are 
the only parties greatly benefited. Black 
silks are down! down!! down!!! to startling 
figures. But we specially invite our read- 
ers to look at the advertisement of Waller 
& McSorley—a reliable house. If you have 
wants in dress goods, they can supply them, 
and they will give polite attention to all 
who may visit them. If living in distant 
places, and cannot come to this popular 
establishment in person, then send for sam- 
ples. Tell them exactly what you want, 
the price you are willing to pay, and that 
you are in earnest. You will then be sure 
of a prompt and satisfactory reply. Try it. 





THE PEOPLE'S LINE. 


THE magnificent boats of this well-known 
line are now running in close connection 
with all trains arriving at or leaving Albany, 
and the traveling public are fast finding out 
the desirability of patronizing this mode of 
travel, in preference to sleeping-cars. Anew 
attraction, which we do not remember to 
have seen last season, is a string-band, which 
discourses very pleasant music during the 
entire evening. The fare is now reduced 
to $1.50, and meals are served on board on 
the European plan. The hour for starting 
is 6 Pp. M, 

oO ————— 


HEARING RESTORED.—Great invention by 
one who was deaf for 20 years. Send stamp 
for particulars. JoHN GARMORE, Lock-box 
905, Covington, Ky. 








SARATOGA MINERAL WATERS. 
A. VISIT TO THE SPRINGS. 


SaraToaa, June 5th, 1877. 


SARATOGA Will always possess attractions 
which do not exist in any other place on 
this continent. Its famous and excellent 
mineral waters will yearly draw tens of 
thousands who must go somewhere and 
“lay up for repairs.” Worn out, broken 
down, or jaded with hard work and care, 
all this army of invalids must have relief 
from some quarter, or they will have to be 
‘‘mustered out of service.’”’ During the 
past few years the 


HATHORN WATER 


in Saratoga has been steadily increasing in 
public favor. It possesses a combination of 
qualities which cannot be found at any other 
spring. To the taste of most people it is 
very pleasant, indeed, and all who use it 
speak in the highest terms of its curative 
properties. In our travels through the 
country, we find this water now on sale at 
all the leading hotels and drug stores, and 
the demand for it seems to be steadily in- 
creasing. 

There are multitudes in distant places, who 
eannot visit Saratoga in person. It takes both 
time and money to do this. To all such 
we would suggest that orders be sent direct 
to the spring (addressed Hathorn Spring) 
asking for pamphlets, containing full par- 
ticulars (with price-list) concerning this re. 
markable water. Directions for shipment 
to any section of the country will be 
promptly executed. The price of a box of 
water (four dozen pint bottles), safely 
packed, will not exceed the cost of two 
days’ board at any of the famous hotels of 
that famous and delightful summer retreat, 

Within a mile and a half of the town 
lies the wonderful 


GEYSER SPOUTING SPRING, 


with its picturesque grounds, containing a 
handsome lake of sixty acres, an immense 
waterfall, and a park covering thirty acres, 
broken up into ravines, terraces, and re- 
treats, cool and shady, in which the visitor 
may lounge or explore at pleasure. About 

seven years ago this fountain was first dis- 
covered, and by a chemical'analysis it was 
at once found that a water of unexcelled 
virtue for medicinal purposes could be 
placed before the public. Mr. Jacob M. 
Adams has developed it largely and mace 
it thoroughly known all over the country. 
One hundred thousand people visited it 
during the Centennial year. The following 
bit of poetry we clip from one of our co- 
temporaries, written by Rev. S. D. Phelps, 
D. D., for the spring, entitled: 


THE GEYSER SPRING AT SARATOGA. 


THE Geyser Spring is a wor derful thing. 
How it bursts from the depths of earth! 
Under layers of rocks that skill unlocks 
It had a marvelous birth. 
A wisdom divine makes its waters shine 
In a matchless chemistry given; 
And we see, as it flows, how it clearly shows 
The wonderful care of Heaven. 


The Geyser Spring is a beautiful thing. 
How it leaps in its spouting play! 

Entranced is our gleam as we watch the stream 
In its gossamer foam and spray. 

The crystalline showers form fairy-like bowers, 
Resplendent with jets in light; 

We behold it by day, and then go away 
To dream of its beauty at nicht. 


The Geyser Spring isa healthful thing— 
The elixir of life long scught; 
A fountain of health that for millions of wealth 
Could never of man be bought. 
Its waters so cool, like Bethesda’s pool, 
Have thousands restored from ills, 
And thousands more will it yet restore, 
As they come and drink their fills. 


The Geyser Spring is a delicious thing, 
A beverage richand rare; 

Itis nectar real—not merely ideal— 
And more than ambrosial fare. 

Go, drink! for it flows to bring back the rose 
Once more te the faded cheek, 

And ’twill give at length elastic strength 

.To forms that were faint and weak, 


In vain I assay my theme to portray, 
Of its value once imbued, 

For joy you’ll laugh as the cup you quaff, 
And find your Jife renewed. 

Though Ponce de Leon in a former won 
Failed of the wondrous truth, 

You'll find the thing in the Geyser Spring— 
The long-sought Fountain of Youth. 


In the neighborhood (and it is so singular 
that these waters in the immediate vicinity 
of each other should have such different 
properties) is the American Vichy, the great 
Alkaline water, and ready and efficient 
dissolver of uric acid formation and tend- 
ency to stone in the bladder or gravel. It 
is not a cathartic water, but mildly laxative 
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and very pleasant to the taste. It com- 
pares successfully with the imported Vichy, 
and in some instances is better, containing 
more grains of certain efficient properties, 
and has a temperature of 50 deg. F. 

Here also are the celebrated 


CHAMPION SPOUTING 
and the 
TRITON SPOUTING. 
But both were closed for the day, making a 
visit impossible, 
Another curious water is the 


EUREKA WHITE SULPHUR, 
three-quarters of a mile in the eastern direc- 
tion from the town, on Lake Avenue, near 
the Excelsior Spring. The water here is 
used for baths, hot and cold, the arrange- 
ments for bathers being new and complete 
and of the first order. Two new and ele- 
gant buildings have been erected and tastily 
furnished as Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Re- 
ception Rooms, and the adjoining grounds 
have been very much improved, and will 
be very popular this season for excursion 
parties. Stages are running during the sea 
son at the nominal fare of twenty-five cents 
for the round trip. The 


EUREKA MINERAL SPRING, 
cn the same grounds, ranks among the best 
springs in Saratoga, being clear and spark- 
ling, full of carbonic acid, and a superior 
tonic, diuretic, and mild cathartic. 





THE ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO. 





Tne Upright Piano, on account of its 
compactness, simplicity, opportunities for 
case embellishment, and the convenient 
form for removal from room to room, is 
unquestionably destined to come into gen- 
eral use in this country, as it has been in 
Europe for years. Granting this, the ques- 
tion of vital moment to the purchaser is; 
Which is the best of the many upright 
pianos now before the public? 

The Rogers Upright Piano is constructed 
upon the most reliable and scientific prin- 
ciples, combining the greatest real improve- 
ments and securing the highest and most 
desirable results, 

This instrument, to which is applied the 
ELLIot PATENT TUNING SLIDE and IRON 
STRING-FRAME, fully illustrates the econo- 
my of Nature, by which our needs may be 
supplied through fidelity to the unerring 
laws of mechanics, which principles secure 
not only present reliability, but guarantee 
perpetual perfect tune in the future. This 
gives a distinctive individuality to the in- 
strument; a claim for superiority never be- 
fore presented to the public; an excellence 
which will be appreciated, particularly by 
those residing in localities where good 
tuners are not always available. The sym- 
pathetic, artistic, and singing qualities, the 
legitimate piano forte tone, which refines, 
rather than vitiates, and by which the 
musical feeling and sensibilities are edi- 
fied, is all that musicians and amateurs 
seek or desire to hear. 

Office and salesroom 608 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. Globe Theater 
Building. 


EE 


SILKS FOR THE MILLION. 





Tue bottom seems to have dropped out 
in the price of dress silks. A very decent 
article can now be had at the “startling” 
price of 50 cents per yard. Read the adver- 
tisement of Rodgers & Orr Brothers, in an- 
other column, and then send at once for 
samples. This house has recently made a 
great noise on Ribbons at 7 cents a yard. 
They advertised them in THe INDEPEND- 
ENT (sensible firm this), orders came in from 
every section of the country, and they filled 
them. Now they are making ‘‘a great run” 
on both black and fancy check and other 
colored silks. The prices named are 
‘*lower than ever.” Our readers can now, 
one and all, be supplied. Send yourorders, 
state fully what is wanted, and this reliable 
firm will promptly supply your wants. 

Rodgers & Orr Brothers also have ‘‘im- 
mense bargains” in artificial flowers, to 
which they invite special attention. In- 
deed, their whole advertisement, printed 
elsewhere, should be carefully examined. 
As before stated, money sent to this firm will 
go to safe hands. In sending orders, cut 
out this notice and enclose it in the letter. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





FOR THE LADIES. 
A TREASURE FOR 15 CENTS. 


Ir is positively true that for the petty 
sum of 15 cents ladies can obtain a treasure 
of information, instruction, and enjoy- 
ment, if they will expend it for the mar- 
velous publication known as ‘‘Ehrichs’ 
Fashion Quarterly.” Imagine a book of 
116 pages, nearly the size of THe INDE- 
PENDENT,” made beautiful with over 700 
fine illustrations, covering every article 
which a lady or child wishes to wear. The 
illustrations are made so clear and distinct 
that they are perfect models for ladies who 
prefer to make up their own clothing; 
while all who would ratber purchase the 
articles ready-made will find the price at- 
tached for which the article can be obtained. 
Between the pages of illustrations is ar- 
ranged a choice selection of the very best 
reading matter, all originally written for 
this publication. We mention: 

‘‘What to Cook and How to Cook it,” by 
Miss Corson, the talented superintendent 
of the New York Cooking School. 





‘‘Lessons in Dressmaking,” by a New 
York artiste. 


“Instructions in House-cleaning,” by 
Daisy Eyebright. 

‘The Doctor’s Chair,” being valuable 
advice by an eminent physician. 


‘‘The Cultivation of Physical Beauty,” 
consisting of bints for beautifying the teeth, 
hands, eyes, etc., etc. 


‘Hair Dressing,” with illustrations show- 
ing how to dress the hair becomingly. 


‘*Woman’s Work.” 

‘* How to Entertain.” 

“* Aunt Phoebe Faithful’s Chats.” 
‘“«The Education of our Children,” ete. 

















Any single one of which is worth the 
subscription price. 





The “ Fashion Quarterly ” is a genuinely 
sensible publication, which should find its 
way into the hands of every good family. 
You can obtain it by enclosing 15 cents to 
Ehrich & Co., Nos, 287 and 289 Eighth 
Averue, New York City. 


See 
LE SALON. 


Tat well-known artist in crayons and 
chemicals, Sarony, has opened at 87 Union 
Square a gallery for artistic reunions, which 
will be known as ‘‘Le Salon.” It is not, 
perhaps, generally understood that Sarony 
has for years been one of the most intelli- 
gent buyers of pictures and bric-d-brac in 
New York. Watchful, alert, of unim- 
peachable taste, and proof against all the 
cajolements of dealers, he knows a good 
thing the moment he sees it and is capable 
of the most heroic sacrifices in order to 
secure a real prize. His collection, formed 
to be gloated over in private, is now de- 
livered up to the people and constitutes the 
public gallery. The center-piece is East- 
man Johnson’s ‘‘ Corn Huskers,” far away 
the best thing he ever painted—rich and 
perfect in color and composition, admir- 
able in light and shade, amusing in type. 
Edward Moran’s ‘‘ Moonlight in the Bay,” 
the landscapes by Macy, Gegerfelt’s 
‘*Clair de Lune” are also to be seen. The 
new Spanish aquarellists, Galofre, Domin- 
go, Pradilla, and other’ colorists are like- 
wise represented. Sarony exhibits two 
color sketches—not very well defined, but 
characteristic—representing orgies, was- 
sails, and crowds, filled with color, tumult, 
and suggestiveness. In the middle of this 
Salon is D’Amore’s Group of Columbus, 
from the Centennial. Of course, the vis- 
itor must not leave this charming gallery 
without having some pictures taken. 
Sarony’s skill as a photographer is world- 
wide and his pictures are always gems of art. 

or 


REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHozs. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

Inonciaps for Boys and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 





A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE FROM MAD- 
AME ANNETTE ESSIPOFF. 


INTENDING to sail for Europe next Wednes- 
day, permit me to tender you my sincer- 
est thanks for the many courtesies extended 
to me during my concert tour throughout 
the United States and Canada for the past 
six months. 

I also take this opportunity to express to 
you the great pleasure and gratification I 
have enjoyed from the use—both in public 
and in private—of your really matchless 
pianos, with which I am more in love than 
ever. 

Component parts of tone are clearly and 
distinctly perceptible to sensitive and cul- 
tivated ears, and I frequently detect impure 
mixtures in what is designated as a sympa- 
thetic tone in the pianos of other makers. 

The wonderful beauty and sympathetic 
tone quality of the Steinway piano, so de- 
lightful and, so to say, satiating to the sense 
of hearing, arises from the perfect purity 
of its component parts; hence its richness, 
its gem-like sparkle and brilliancy, which, 
together with the greatest possible volume, 
depth, sonority, and unequaled singing and 
calrying quality to a distance, render—to 
my taste—the Steinway tone the very 
essence of poetry. 

The action is perfection itself, responding 
with equal promptitude to the most delicate 
or powerful touch, and under the severest 
trials its wonderful precision, elasticity, 
and power remain unchanged, enabling the 
boundless resources of the Steinway piano 
to be fully unlocked, according to the in- 
spiration of the artist. 

No other European or American pianos 
known to me possess such extraordinary 
durability under the severest usage, nor 
combine all excellencies to such a high de- 

ree as yours, and in them I have found my 
ideal instrument. 

I cannot conclude without referring to 
your tone-sustaining pedal, a highly valuable 
addition, greatly extending the capacity of 
the piano for the production of new and 
charming effects, which it has afforded me 
great pleasure to introduce in various com- 
positions, both classical and modern. 

Wishing you every possible success, I 
remain most sincerely yours, 

ANNETTE EssiPorF. 

To MEssks, STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 

May 16th, 1877, 








CLOTHING—POPULAR PRICES. 


Foote & RicHAaRpDson, of this city, since 
their removal to Broadway, opposite the 
new Post-office, are rapidly increasing 
their trade. Their stock fills an immense 
store, running back from Broadway more 
than one hundred feet, and from thence to 
Murray Street. They have now on sale a 
most attractive stock of spring and sum- 
mer goods, embracing everything that is 
new and desirable in the market. Their 
trade with the interior is constantly in- 
creasing, and they aim to give entire satis- 
faction to all who deal with them, either in 
person directly or on orders by mail. They 
offer to send samples of goods, rules for 
self-measurement, and full information to 
all who write them, and they guarantee 
entire satisfaction to all who deal with 
them. Foote & Richardson are reliable, 
intelligent gentlemen; are perfectly re- 
sponsible for their contracts and give their 
personal attention to business. If possible, 
our readers in want of clothing should 
visit this popular establishment; but, if 
living in distant places, they may safely 
entrust their money and their orders to this 
excellent firm. 





ORGANS. 


Tue thriving town of Brattleboro, Vt., 
owes its prosperity in a large degree to the 
manufacture of organs. The great manu- 
facturing establishment is the well-known 
firm of J. Estey & Co. In whatever part 
of the country there is a village large 
enough to form a church, there you are 
almost sure to find one or two families who 
have an Estey organ. These instruments 
are seen everywhere and are known every- 
where. All that J. Estey & Co. ask is that 
their organs be carefully examined before a 
purchase is made elsewhere. The high 
character of the firm is due to the excellent 
quality of the organs which they manufac- 
ture. Every instrument that is sent out 
brings orders for others. Some new styles 
have lately been introduced, which will 
surely commend themselves to the general 
public. In our.issue of this week is & 
beautiful design of an organ made express- 
ly for Sunday schools and chapels. - The 
new illustrated catalogue, which is now 
ready, contains a score or so of. other 
attractive designs. Send for this catalogue 





before purchasing an organ. 
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FOURTH OF JULY. 


AureEapy the boys, of all ages—up to 
ninety—are beginning to talk about the 
Fourth of July, and it is a settled thing 
in this country that there can be no 
real celebration anywhere without Frre- 
WORKS in the evening. One day in the year 
our pent-up patriotism must have a little 
indulgence, at the risk of shocking the 
nerves of the matron of the house and her 
sympathizing daughters. A leopard, we 
know, can’t change his spots; and the 
boys, we know, won’t change their sports 
on our national holiday. They will have 
crackers and torpedoes, a few Roman can- 
dles, and a few rockets, and, “‘if father will 
only be liberal,” they will expect also sun- 
dry other more startling and beautiful 
‘*powder works.” Now, under proper reg- 
ulation and parental supervision, there is 
no danger whatever in this amusement. 
Old John Adams, the patriot, thankful for 
our national deliverance, told us all to fire off 
cannon, ring the bells, and at least once a 
year make a noise about our independence, 
He was a wise man. 

Now all these sage and timely remarks of 
ours are made for a special purpose—viz., to 
introduce to all our readers again, as we 
have done before in years past, the corpora- 
tion known as ‘‘ The Unexcelled Fireworks 
Company,” 112 Chambers Street, New 
York, where can be found everything in 
fireworks and flags that can be desired for 
a proper Fourth-of-July celebration. It is 
a responsible, reliable-concern. They deal 
directly with the people and fill orders for 
any amount of goods, large or small, that 
may be called for. Printed pricc-lists, 
with full particulars, will be sent by mail, 
free to all parties, on application. Now is 
the time to move, for it will take time to 
get the information, so as to decide what is 
wanted, and time to send the orders, and 
time to get the goods. Atthevery lastend 
of June or early in July orders always 
crowd, prices sometimes advance largely, 


and, hence, it is neither wise, safe, nor 
economical to delay in attending to this 
matter. See advertisement, on page 22, 





CHEAP DRESS GOODS. 


THE lady readers of THe INDEPFNDENT, 
thousands of them, are now deciding about 
their summer dresses. We ask all such to 
read the advertisement of the highly re- 
spectable and responsible house of Doyle 
& Adolphi, in another column. They are 
now opening a small cargo of dress-goods, 
from auction and elsewhere, which they 
know will meet the wants of the people. 
Former prices are left entirely out in the 
shade. These new goods have been once 
slaughtered, at auction; and Doyle & 
Adolphi propose to slaughter them again 
to the million. They mean business, 
as their host of friends and patrons 
will now find out. Those who live in 
or near New York will, of eourse, call 
and see these goods in person; and those at 
a distance can be just as well suited by 
sending for samples. Remember, there is 
no risk in this matter. If you want dress- 
goods, this reliable firm are ready to serve 
you by sending you samples free. If you 
like them, you can then send your orders, 
The business of ordering goods from the 
country is rapidly increasing, and our city 
merchants are firm in their determination 


to give perfect satisfaction to all these calls, 
Reader, try Doyle & Adolphi. 





FASHIONABLE TAILOR. 


THERE are hosts of people who do not 
care to buy ready-made clothing and are 
very particular as to the manner in which 
they shall have their clothes made to order. 
They prefer a fashionable tailor, who gives 
his personal attention to the cut of their 
garments. Tosuch people we would rec- 
ommend the name of Isaac Walker, of 166 
Fifth Avenue, this city, within a block of 
Broadway and close by the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. Many Americans, while abroad, 
have their clothes made at Mr. Walker’s 
English house, No. 277 Regent Street, Lon- 
don. This is the only New York establish- 
ment of its class which conducts business 
in London. The-finest and choicest fabrics 
are to be seen in the spring and summer im- 
portations, which are now ready. The 
prices are reasonable, and Mr. Walker’s in- 





creasing business shows that his goods give 
perfect satisfaction. 
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SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 








THE NEW LAWN GAME. 


VEXILLO bids fair to usurp all the popu- 
Jarity of our old friend, Croquet, of which, 
by the by, it is very largely made up. The 
distinctive features of Vexillo are its flags 
and stakes, its arches of pattern to support 
the flag-staffs, all brightly painted, and a few 
simple rules of its own, in addition to those 
of Croquet, which, otherwise, govern the 
game. Set out on the lawn in the form of 
a cross, its flags ranging across the line of 
play, with not one of the charms of Cro- 
quet left out and all the skill acquired in 
playing the old game of service in the new, 
it is not surprising that Vexillo should have 
taken such hold of all the lovers of the 
lawn. It will, doubtless, have the run of 
popularity which its attractions deserve. 





A SEA-BATH AT HOME. 





For many years the beneficial effects of 
sea-bathing have been recognized. It re- 
mained for modern chemistry, however, to 
analyze the brine of ‘‘ old ocean,” and de- 
clare it to be of necessity both tonic and 
remedial, a conservator of health and a cor- 
rective for disease. Consequently, the 
practice which once was resorted to rather 
from force of instinct is now observed as a 
prerequisite of health and as the means of 
bracing the frame and insuring immunity 
from disease. 

The waters ef the ocean are found to be 
of analmost uniform saltness, the propor- 
tion of salt being 2.7 per centum, which 
gives about a pound of salt to every four 
gallons of water. It should be borne in 
mind that, besides salt (chloride of sodium), 
sea-water contains other and very import- 
ant ingredients, which are almost if not 
entirely missing in the brines produced by 
salt-wells and springs situated inland, from 
which our supply of the various kinds of 
salt—table salt and rock salt—is mainly 
drawn. Among these other component 
parts of marine salt may be mentioned the 
sulphate and chloride of magnesia, the 
sulphates of lime and soda, and traces of 
the chloride of potassium and _ iodine. 
There is not one of these elements but 
which is an important requisite in produc- 
ing the exhilarating reaction enjoyed after 
a sea-bath. 

For children in delicate health and for 
elderly persons -suffering from obstruction 
of any of the functions the sea-water bath 
is an invaluable tonic and corrective; while 
for those in robust health nothing can be 
more confirmatory and luxurious. 

Unfortunately (or otherwise) the sandy 
beach, with its splendid opportunities for 
the most delightful of all recreations, does 
not lie at every man’s door. Besides, wia- 
ter, with its storms and low temperature, 
forbids us this pleasure during many long, 
cold months, The ocean remains. The 
healthful and curative effects of sea-bathing 
are just as essential in drear December as 
in fervid August; but the impossibility of 
realizing them amid the same surroundings 
is painfully apparent. It does not follow, 
however, because of Nature’s interdict on 
open-air bathing during the cold months, 
or on account of distance from the sea- 
coast, that we need be deprived of sea- 
water bathing. The ingenuity of man has 
overcome far greater difficulties than fur- 
nishing sea-baths at our homes. Sea-water 
by evaporation loses its great bulk. There 
are left its living virtues—salt and the 
compounds that make sea salt. By simply 
adding the necessary amount of water to 
this residuum, we can at will produce sea- 
water again, of any required temperature 
and in any place. Such is the simple 
‘* reason for life”” which Ditman’s Sea-Salt 
gives to the public. Since its introduction 
it has found favor in all quarters and steadi- 
ly gained reputation and confidence. The 
greatest care is taken to produce the very 
best article. Its price places it fairly within 
the reach of all and it can be bought in 
such small quantities that the cost of a trial 
is insignificant. 





Ringe’s Foop ror Inrants.—Summer is 
coming, and with it comes sickness to the 
babies. If any nourishment besides the 
mother’s milk is needed, let alone arrow- 
root, cracker-water, and all such things, 
and try Rmcexr’s Cooxep Foop. We 
recommend it without any hesitation, hav- 
ing seen it fairly tested. Full directions 
for preparing it come With every box. 
Extra care is needed to keep it from burn- 
ing while cooking. Remember that. 
When properly prepared, it is very palata- 


ble and the little people always like it.— 


The Home Magazine, New York. 





DANGER may be avoided by using only 
Dr. Price’s Cream’ Baking Powder, which 
is decided by chemists to be pure and 
wholesome, 


“SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


THE ingenious doctrine propounded by 
Mr. Darwin, the tireless investigator of 
Nature and her laws, is as applicable in de- 
termining tbe fate of medicines as in that 
of the animal species. Every year new 
remedies are brought before the public, and 
are soon completely discarded, as their sale 
rapidly decreases. Only those medicines 
which are best suited to the people’s wants 
survive the first test. If they ‘‘are tried 
and found wanting” in the merits which 
they are claimed to possess, no amount of 
advertising will make them popular. Of 
all the remedies ever introduced to the pub- 
lic, none are so popular as Dr. Pierce’s 
Family Medicines. Their sale has steadily 
increased each year, and wholesale drug- 
gists assert that the present demand for 
them is greater than ever before. lf you 
would patronize medicines scientifically 
prepared,use Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicincs. 
Golden Medical Discovery is alterative or 
blood-cleansing and an unequaled cough 
remedy; Pleasant Purgative Pellets, scarce- 
ly larger than mustard seeds, constitute an 
agreeable and reliable physic; Favorite 
Prescription, a remedy for debilitated fe- 
males; Extract of Smart-Weed, a magical 
remedy for pain, bowel complaints, and an 
unequaled liniment for both human and 
horse-flesh; while his Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy is known the world over as the 
greatest specific for Catarrh and ‘‘cold in 
the head” ever given to the public. They 
are sold by druggists. 





IMPROVED PORTABLE W4ASH- 
STAND. 





UNQUESTIONABLY the most useful, desir- 
able, and complete article of furniture which 
has yet resulted from man’s ingenuity and 
forethought, is the patent Sanitary Port- 
able Washstand, an article which is wanted 
in every household in the land. By its use 
the ordinary fixed washstands are entirely 
dispensed with and bowls, pitchers, and 
slop-jars entirely discarded. In appearance 
it is about the same as those generally ac. 
companying a set of furniture, with a basin 
inserted in the marble, to which an appara- 
tus.known as a Diaphragm Pump and Tank 
is attached, which, by simply pressing a 
knob, gives an instantaneous flow of water, 
the waste-water being discharged into a 
tank or pail under the basin. Thus all sewer 
connections and drain-pipes, which are the 
source of a great deal of the disease of our 
cities, are entirely done away with. These 
stands are made in various styles of quality 
and finish and sold at as low prices as the 
old styles with fixtures. They are, indeed, 
perfect in every particular, which fact has 
been certified to by hundreds who are al- 
ready using them; and only require to be- 
come generally known to entirely supersede 
the fixed stand, with sewer connections. 
They are manufactured only by the New 
York Portable Washstand Company, whose 
perceropm is at No. 706 Broadway, New 

ork. 





ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE A SEA VOYAGE 
should take with them PARKER’s GINGER 
Tonic. It is a prompt and certain relief 
from the dreaded miseries of sea-sickness; 
and to all travelers, whether by land or sea, 
it is a most serviceable remedy, protecting 
the system from the ill effects of exposure, 
changes of climate, water, diet, and tem- 
perature. Ask your Druggist to get it for 

ou. Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 

fanufacturing Chemists, 1638 William 
Street, N. Y. 





“DON’T YOU SEE?” 

IF you don’t see, it is mainly your own 
fault; because, by procuring a pair of the 
justly celebrated Diamond Spectacles, you 
can so improve failing eyesight as to see 
clearly thenceforth. a pair has the 
trade-mark of a small diamond. 

Made by SPENCER Opt. Mre. Co., 

16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








THE GREATEST Discovery of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is 
Dr. Toptas’s VENETIAN LINIMENT, thirty 

ears before the public and never failed. 

old by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 








ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful dis- 
eases speedily yield to the curative influ- 
ences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts and 
Bands, They are safe, simple, and effect- 
ive, and can be easily applied by the pa- 
tient himself. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanic Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





For INVALIDS AND CHILDREN a popular 
aliment in Europe is Breakfast Cocoa. 
Walter Baker & Co. prepare this Cocoa in 
the utmost purity. It offers to persons in 
full health a light and agreeable food, and 
may be had of grocers everywhere. 





ImpPorTANT.—When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
goge express. European plan. 350 rooms. 

estaurant first-class. Prices moderate. 

| Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 








Female Weaknesses- cured without Medi- 
cine. Trial box free. Address Dr. Swan, 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


TO OUR READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB beet: 


Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to 
injury to his health—proof that it ts the only trueam 
ec Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
disappointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft und beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. 8old and properly applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot,so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to appear each hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair being e¥actly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing wair. They are 60 perfect the 
cannot be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR’ 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st.. New York 


FASHIONABLE 
CLOTHING 


RETAILING 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


We are prepared to prove to all that we undersell 
any Retail Clothing House in the City of New York 
byalarge peccentage. We retail Clothing at Lower 
Prices and give more value for the money than any 
Clothitig Establishment in the United States. 


COME AND SEE US. 
REMEMBER OUR _ LOCATION, MARBLE 
BUILDING, 


UP-STAIRS, 
Cor. Broadway and Grand Street. 


Hirshkind, Parker & Go, 


Open Saturday Nights until 9 O'clock, 


What shall I sleep on? This 

question will be answered by com- 

& — with Box 148, Hartford, 
onn. 

















very fine, 6 for $1.50. Orders by mail. Send meas- 
ure of length of arm, bent, from center of back to 
end of cuff, exact measure of neck, and size of col- 


HARDING M’F’G CO.’S RETAIL STORE 
467 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


THE LOWEST PRICES 


AND THE BEST GOODS. 


Boots, Shoes, and Slippers 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 





SPECIALTIES IN LADIES’ WEAR. 
Ladies’ Dress Kid Button Boots, ?:2,32.50,%3. 
3030'S wine, Propose Kid Button Boots, 
" Landsdme, French Kid Button Boots $3.50. 
Misses ‘School Shoes, Neat and Durable, 
Button or Lace, $1.50, $1.75, aud $2. 
Children’s Button or Lace, $1.25, $1.50, 


oys’ Congress Gaiters, $1.50, $1 75, $2. 

Gents’ Congress Gaiters, 33, 32.50, $3, 
33.50, Decided Bargains. 

All goods warranted as represented. Orders by 
mail will receive promptund careful attention. Goods 
sent C. O. V., with privilege of examining. 

Send for further particulars to 


F.E. KILPATRICK & CO., 
316 Bowery, near Bleecker &t.. 
ew York City. 


EATIN Gevitte., 
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~MOST COMPLETE METHOD 
ED&CO CINCINNATI 


° 
RADIATORS. PIPE-FITTINGS.COILS-REGISTERS &c. 

















GARDEN, ENGINE, & 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 
re - Protects buildings from 
hy FF: oy Fire ; & trees, vines, etc., 

the ; sects. Throws 


Be) FOUNTAIN PUMP. 


2 WMabtrated Circular’ Jk Wari Sole 
Proprietor and Manviacvures, Providence, Rel 


PONDS EXTRACT 
PONDS EXTRACT 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other, 


RAARARARS 


“Brear, for 1 will speak of excelient 
things.’ 


PONDS EXTHACT--The great Vegetabie 
Pain Destroyer. Has beer in use over 
thirty Years, and for cleanliness and 

ome curative ro pathliny ci ing exoehiee ‘ha 
ILDREN. o can @ b 
pitaost Poids Extract. Accidents, 

Fitises, Contusions, Cuts, Sprains 
are relieved almost instantly by external appli- 
cation. Promptly relieves pains of Borns, 
Scalds, Excoriations, Chatings, 
Old Sores, Boils, Felons, Corns, cc. 
Arrests inflammation, reduces swellings, 8:0ps 
uaa removes discoloration and heals rap- 
al 


iv. 

LADIES find it their best friend. It assnages 
the pains to which they are peculiarly sub- 
ject—notably fullness and pressare in the head, 
Natisea, vertigo, &c, it promptly ameliprates 
and permaiienty hetls all kinds of Earnie 
mations tid ulcerations. j 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES find in this 
the onfy immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case however chronic or obstinate can long 
resist its regular use, : : = 

VARICOS# VEINS, It is the only site cute: 

KIDNEY DISEASES. it has ho eqtal for 
permanent cure. ante 

BLEEDING trom any cause. For this itis a 
specific. It has saved hundreds of lives 
when all other remedies fail¢} to arrest bleed- 
ing from nose, stomach, lungs, and else- 
where ‘ 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia 
and Rhenmatism are all alike relieved an 

Pus er — ei int 

Ys NSOf all schools wip are acquaint’ 
hd ahh Poids Exirded oF Witch ihia- 
¥ei recommend it in their practice. We havé 
letters of commendation from hundreds of 
Physicians, many of whom order it for use in 
their own practice. In addition tothe fore- 
going, they orderits use for Swellings of all 
kinds, Quinsy, Sore Throar,intlamed 
Tonosiis, simple and chronic Diarrhea, 
Catarrh, (for which itis a specific), « hile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of : ne 
sects, Mosquitces, etc. Chapped 
Hands, Face and indeed all manner of 
skin diseases, 

TOILET US ¥. Removes Soreness, Rough: 
hess and Smarting ¢ hcalsCuts, Erup# 

{ Hons, and Pimples. It revives tnttqorates 
i} and refreshes, While wotderfuily improving the 
‘ Cotnplexion. _ aes 

TO FARMERS—Pond's Fxtract.” No 
Stock Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be 
Witboutit. Itis used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Strect Raijroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. Ir has bo equal for Spfains; 
Harness of Saddle  Chaftics, Stidness, 
Contes. SwWelliligs Cuts, Lacerations, Blood. 
figs, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 





relief it atfords is so prompt thatit is invaluable 
inevery farm-verd us wellas in every farm- 
house. Let it be tricd once and you will never 


CAUTION! Ponds Extract has been im- 
itated. The genuine article has the words 
Pond’s &xtract blown in cxch bottle. Itis 
prepared by the only persons ates who 
ever kn:w how to prepare it properly. Refuse 
all other preparations of Witch Ilazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and -n the 
hospitals ofthis country and Europe. ; 

HISTORY and Uses ot Ponds Extract, 
in pamphict form sent free on application to 

POND’S XTRACT COMPANY, 

Maiden Lane, New York. 


T, B. BYNNER, 
DIAMONDS, 
WATCHES, 


JEWELRY. 


A LARGE AND GENERAL ASSORTMENT, 


AT LESS THAN USUAL PRICES. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
513 BROADWAY, New York. 


E.D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


General Assortment of 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Headquarters for E C. BURT’S 
FINE SHOES. 


Orders solicited from the wipe ae b Goods sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


2 Price List furnished on application. 


Positive Bargains 


WILLIAM NEELEY'S 


FAMILY 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 


348 Bowery, 


CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. 























All Goods Marked In Plain Figures, 
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SUPERIOR SILVER- PLATED WARE, 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quaflity ‘made. 
Also Full Assortment oa: 
ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 


Salesroom 6 Broadway, New York. 
| Factory and Sitce, Wallingtord, Conn. = 


"Universally Approved.” 


THE “ NEW SANITARY” 
PORTABLE WASHSTAND 
prevents absolutely SEW ER 
gases in bedrooms. Saves 
CARPETS from ruin. No 


pitchers or. eerie") 
needed. Po 5 
break, no bh of wa- 
ter, but an instant supply 
whenever wanted. No 
plumbing or pipes. Ap- 
plied anywhere. Send for 
Circular. Manufactured 
and sold only by the 


N.Y. PORTABLE WASHSTAND CO., 


706 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses, ete. Blocks for Engravers, 
Pattern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 












oe | 


(MAGIC PLAITER “J 


WAVE YOU SEEN THE BEST MACHINE FOR MAKING 
DRESS TRIMMINGS 
f PUAN & BOX PLATS .9 
PERFECTION. SIMPLICITY, ECONOMY 
COST OF MACHINE SAVED ON ONE ORESS.| 
8 L -CN\ANUSTRATED CIRCULARS FREE~D 
LATS MILTON BRADLEY& CO. SPRINGFIELD 






















Dutcher’s Lightning Fly-Killer, 
Dutcher’s Dead-Shot for Bed-Bugs. 
Try them, and Sleep in Peace. 


FOOTE & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHIERS---CUSTOM AND READY-MADE, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BUILDING, 
245 BROADWAY; NEW YORK. 


GOOD, RELIABLE WORK—LOW PRICES—SMALL PROFITS—LARGE SALES. 


A large, carefully selected stock of first-rate 
ready-made Garments constantly on hand, at petoep 
to suit the hard times, 


Spring Suits, at from $1000 to #35 00. 


Spring Pants, at from #%2 00 to $10 00. 
Spring Overcoats, at from $8 00 to $25 00. 





A splendid assortment of Cloths, Casstmeres, 
Diagpna!s, etc., etc. in Custom Department, adapted 
to the season and AT PRICES to SUIT ALL. 


(2 Our facilities are such that we can supply our 
customers at prices beyond competition. {27 Give 
: usa call. 


EVERYBODY, EVERYWHERE can get good garments of us, without the trouble of a visit. 
Samples;and Rules for Measurement sent on application, and Clothing made and sent to all parts ot the 
country. 

TO CLERGY MEN.— Over 400 Clergymen, in different parts of the United States and Territories, have 
‘heir garments made by us and forwarded to them. 


LARGEST AND CHEAPEST 


CARPET HOUSE in Brooklyn, 


605, 607, 609, and 611 re Yee T sPhroeths f Opposite Flatbush Avenue. 


Pr" Special ‘NO " UM to pe ie Isisn 
LINOLEUM FLOOR 





d Trade. Country Orders by Mail Solicited 
CLOTHS A SPECIALTY. 


























BREWSTER & CO. 


(OF BROOME S8T.), 
Broadway, 47th to 48th Streets. 


Having concentrated our entire business as abwve—the largest and best appointed Carriage 
Manufactory in the country—we offer to our customers and the public the advantages of 
unequaled facilities in the production of 


CARRIAGES AND ROAD WAGONS 


of the BEST QUALITY. Special attention is called to the RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLE, which 
we use upon all vehicles built by us, securing a greater degree of SAFETY. COMFORT, and 
ECONOMY | than ever before reached in carriage building. Correspondence invited. 


BREWSTER & CO. (of Broome Street). 


WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 73 


PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 187¢, 















s» THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


Forthe HUNTHR INDISPENSABLE. for the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIBR a NECHSSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better., It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 


HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphlet 0 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
NEW HAVEN CONN. 


¥or Sale by <.i Dealers. 


entennial 
NCED, 


L OTHERS. 
DETROIT, Sehanages 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 


States 
PRONO 


Streets, 


BkST IN THE WORLD, 1877. 
S SUPERIOR TO AL 


en UNANIMOUSLY 
Congress 


ES, A 
and 


’ 
x 


HAVING NOT ONLY RECEIVED 
Diploma of Honor and Medal of Highest Merit at the United 


T JUDE 


and Warerooms, Corner Sixth 


but having be 





CAPTIVATE THE WORLD! | 





nternational Exhibition, 
BY THE WORLD’S BES 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 
Factory 





CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


AWARDED TO THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA C0,, 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


“SPERI OR” SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Extract from Centennial Judges’s Report: 
“Their Large Variety of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware is of Excellent Quality and 
Finish and of Tasteful Designs.” 


“ Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives are of Superior Quality and Excellent Finish.’’ 


Extracts from American Institute Report: 
“The Porcelain-Lined, Double-Walled Ice-Pitchers are A 1 and possess all the qualities the Company 
claim.” 
‘“We consider the Goods made by this Company to be by far the best made in this country, and we be 
lieve in the World.” 





First Premiums awarded at all fairs where exhibited, from World’s Fair, 1853,to American Institute 
Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, inclusive, and at Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 








DECRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 
STILL CONTINUE TO KAEI THE LARGEST STOUK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 
to Retail] at Wholesale Prices. 


Please atate where yon saw thi« 











A COLDEN Oproatinrry | ry 


We will sell the largest stock Jewelry of a bankrupt firm, at one-tenth of the manufacturing cost 
This is a golden harvest for Agents and private individuals. : ip 


OUR _— DOLLAR GOLDEN CASKET. 
















OUR DOLLAR CASKET Contains one elegantly engraved Lady’s Brooch and Ear 
Drops, Amethyst aner inlaid with Pearls; one bent Cut Cameo king; 3 one fine air of 
Engraved Sleeve Buttons; three 62) grand 75 hn Amethyst Studs, inlaid with Pearis; one 
nobby Collar Button; one latest Vest Chain; one elegant Cameo Seal; one 
beautiful chased. Band Ring; one feaire L ake George Diamond Pin; one pair (2) elegant 
pint Bracelets. All the above are the est Gold I Plate, and arranged in a beautiful white, 

-lined casket. Tilustrated Catalogue of Jewelry and W coe ps sent with each casket. On receipt of 
One Dollar we will send One of these Dollar mail postpaid, or Four Caskets on 
rr 83,50, Address GEO, G, JACOBY & f G0. nati of tively and. Watches, 

treet, Milwaukee, Wis, 
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GREAT BARGAINS 


will be offered prior to taking their SEMI-ANNUAL 
INVENTORY in the various departments, viz: 


Spring and Summer 


DRESS GOODS, 


UNDERWEAR, 


HOSIERY, 


AND 


FURNISHING G0ODS 
FAMILY LINENS 


AND 


Housekeeping Goods 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


‘PARIS MADE 


Costumes and Wraps. 
Plain Colored, 
Fancy, and Black Silks. 
Cloths, Cassimeres, and Suitings. 


SUMMER SHAWLS. 


Traveling Wraps, 
Lap Robes, Dusters, etc., etc. 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, corner (9th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Upholstery Goods 


Furniture Coverings. 
Lace Curtains, 
Drapery Materials, 
Satines, Cretonnes, 
Slip Coverings, 
Shade Hollands, Shades, 
Etc., Etc. 


CHINA MATTINGS, 
BODY BRUSSELS, 


VELVETS AND AXMINSTERS. 


‘PERSIAN 


RUGS AND CARPETS. 


OILCLOTHS, LINOLEUM, etc. etc 


‘Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 








Financial, 
LEGISLATIVE DISHONESTY. 





Tue Albany Law Journal comments as 
follows upon the project of making debased 
silver coin a legal tender for the payment 
of debts, as adopted by the legislature of 
Illinois: 

“‘The attempt to evade the payment of 
just debts by the enactment of a law mak- 
ing the debased silver coin issued by the 
Federal Government a tender for the pay- 
ment of debts is a new manifestation of 
leg lative dishonesty. The legislature of 

Illinois has the credit, such as it is, of in- 
venting the method mentioned; but, the 
path being marked out, we have no doubt 
that other lawmaking bodies, representing 
constituencies who are more willing to in- 
cur than to fulfill contract obligations, will 
be quick to follow therein. The result of 
such a law will, we imagine, be very differ- 
ent from what its originators intend. While 
the silver coin which it is proposed to make 
legal tender is intrinsically worth some ten 
or fifteen per cent. less than legal-tender 
notes are valued at, it will cost the debtor as 





much as the notes, so that he will receive 
no benefit. Although the Illinois law, as it 
reads, applies to contracts made before its 
passage, unless such contracts provide for 
payment in something else than the new 
tender, in that respect it is undoubtedly in 
conflict with the provision of the Federal 
Constitution, forbidding state laws i impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts. As to 
future contracts, it will have only the effect 
of making a vexatious uncertainty, which 
will operate princ god to the disadvan- 
tage of residents of the state. We think 
that a year’s experience under the law will 
teach the people of Illinois that honesty is 
the best policy i in legislation, as well as in 
other things.” 

When Zhe Journal made these sensible 
comments the prospect was that the act of 
the legislature would become a law. Since 
that period Gov. Cullom has had the good 
sense to veto the bill, and thus render the 
foolish attempt of the legislature abortive. 
Neither Illinois nor any other state has any 
power to coin money, this power being ex- 
clusively granted to Congress. By the act 
of 1873 the silver coins of the United States 
were demonetized, except for small pay- 
ments, and silver remitted to the grade of a 
subsidiary coin. There is no prospect that 
Congress will repeal this law and perpetrate 
the stupendous folly of flooding the coun- 
try with debased silver coins as a legal 
tender for the payment of all debts. Such 
a course would not only impair the credit 
of the Government, but be dishonorable to 
the last degree. It would be repudiation 
by all the difference in value between the 
gold dollar and the silver dollar; and un- 
less Congress shall become a repudiator 
the states are entirely powerless to force the 


silver dollar into circulation as a legal 
tender. 


The theory of the silver men, like that 
of the greenback inflationists, is to devise a 
cheap way of paying debts, in violation of 
the law of honesty, in reference to the ful- 
fillment of contracts, and of the great law 
of equivalency in commercial transactions. 
When either of these theories is sanctioned 
by legislation, then legislation itself be- 
comes alike stupid and dishonest. The 
world has had an ample experience in this 
kind of legislation. While it sacrifices 
honor, it never fails in the end to curse 
those whose benefit it plausibly professes 
to seek. There is nothing truer, in the long 
run, than that honesty is the best policy. 
We advise the people, especially in the 
Western States, where the silver mania is 
most prevalent, to look before they leap. 
Mere politicians, who care for nothing but 
votes, are poor guides on such a question. 





PUBLIC DEBT. 


Tue following recapitulation presents 
the figures in regard to the public debt on 
the 1st of the month: 

Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 











Bonds at 6 per CeNt.........secececscecees $894,698,000 00 
Bonds at 5 per Cent........ceccesscsssseeee 703,266,650 00 
Bonds at 434 per CONt,.....eceevecccccees 95,000,000 00 
Total principal............ eoscodsoun $1,692,964,650 00 
Total interest............6 yeeecceccoss 34,493,029 91 
Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 
Navy Pension Fund at 3 per cent........ 14,000,000 00 
BI. ccosncechesrenecnccasdsves aetudecns 175,000 00 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 
Principal .... +e. $14,894,300 26 
BRUNT ORE... 550:5060%6000b00008sehSsccbeccsecece 165,562 24 
Debt Bearing no Interest. 
Old demand and legal-tender notes,.... $360,477,642 50 
Certificates Of deposit..........ccccccceees 46,510,000 00 
Fractional currency...........+. sonpesagce 21,206,930 23 
WOR OSPURARKOS... .. coccccssccctescccesess 45,407,500 00 
Total ortega... .sscsccs.ssssnwewvce $473,602,072 73 
Total unclaimed interest........... 7,597 08 
Total Debt. 
PEIBGPA.....ccccsecscovcrscedccscoscsocesess $2,195,461,022 99 
PE sishsnsscccssccnseubbessccccgeibonee 34,841,189 18 
Use. «) cccacscanenmssdccovscnennspue $2,230,302,212 17 
Cash in the Treasury. 
DOR a cake sucbobdecccnccschwksccsocsucesosions $108,137 ,083 33 
CUFTFONCY......ccccceccce-seeessccccccccccecs 4,515,515 47 
Currency held for redemption of frac- 
tiomal CUITENCY......cccccees secseee- 7,762,271 00 
Special deposits held for redemption of 
certificates of deposit, as provided by 
WWesscocccccccccccccesceceosce pedvenesnes 46,510,000 00 
BORN, voce ccccescsnvaccsenesteccecseesees $166,924,869 80 
Debt, Less Cash tn the Treasury. 
May Ist, 1827...... «+. 2,070,358,617 20 
JUD TAD, Wins vnc, occncccccsccccctavecsoes 2,063,377,342 37 
Decrease of debt during the month..... $6,981,274 83 
Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1876.... 36,062,002 62 


Bonds Issued to the Pacific Railroad Companies, Interest 
Payable in Lawful Money. 


Principal outstanding..................06 $64,623,512 00 
Interest accrued and not yet paid....... 1,615,587 80 
Interest paid by the United States...... 34,018,923 78 
Interest repaid by transportation of 
a oe ee ae ere 8,455,525 80 
Balance of interest paid by the United 
ORs iiss? ads cep shah v cdedcdsccbeceapes 25,563,397 98 


This shows a decrease of debt during 
May amounting to $6,981,274.83 i:and to 





$36,062,002.62 for the first eleven months 
of the current fiscal year. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THE old fallacy that cheap and abundant 
money makes high prices and speculative 
markets is thoroughly exploded by the ex- 
isting condition of Wall Street, where 
money is greatly in excess of the demand 
and prices rule lower than when the rates 
of interest were four or five times higher 
than they are now. When a guaranteed 7 
per cent. investment stock—like the Morris 
& Essex, for example—can be bought at 33 
per cent. below par, and the money to carry 
it can be borrowed at 3 to 4 per cent., it is 
clear enough that there must be something in 
the future to alarm keen-sighted capitalists. 
What this dread thing of the future, which 
casts its shadow upon the present, may be 
it is not easy to define; but that it exists in 
the imagination of moneyed men is unde- 
niable. But then there is always some- 
thing in the future to alarm capitalists. In 
1857, for example, there was a worse feel- 
ing in Wall Street than prevails at present, 
and a director of one of the oldest banking 
institutions in the Street remarked the other 
day that the very best class of securities he 
now held were purchased by him at 67 per 
cent. below their par value in 1857. Twen- 
ty years hencesome millionaire will doubt- 
less be telling the same kind of a story 
about his investment purchases in 1877. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday, the 2d 
inst., showed an increase in the legal-ten- 
der surplus reserve of $1,312,850, the total 
of the surplus above the required 25 per 
cent. being $19,873,800. 

But, with all the superabundance of money 
and the low rates of interest, the steady 
curtailment of currency which has been in 
progress since the passage of the resumption 
act in 1875 ought to be a sufficient warning 
that pinching times for borrowers are sure 
to come before the day of resumption in 
1879. There has been a withdrawal of 
legal-tender currency within the past two 
and a half years of $53,180,000, which, 
added to the withdrawn bank-notes, makes 
a diminution of currency equal to about 
$78,400,000. The population of the coun- 
try has been steadily on the increase, while 
our circulating medium has been steadily 
on the decrease. The following are the 
items of the Bank Statement for last week: 





Totals. Changes. 
SR asi vccsccasacccdaiecs $250,754,400 Dec. $2,752,100 
Specie. .....ccccccvece Seetdsscos 19,844,500 Dec. 1,504,200 
Legal Tender........cccc.ee. 55,899,700 Inc. 2,329,300 
TRB ice dvscsccccsccvecas 223,481,600 Dec. 1,951,000 
Ciromlation..,...ccccccocee ces 16,143,700 Inc. 74,700 


The rates of ‘‘call” loans are not essen- 
tially changed since our last week’s report. 
‘*Call” loans on miscellaneous securities 
have ruled at 2 to 214 per cent. and the 
trust companies are loaning at 3 per cent. 
For discounts the rates are a shade lower. 
Dry goods paper, with 60 days to run, rules 
at 3 per cent., and four-months acceptances 
at 31¢ to 4 per cent. For second-class 
paper and for single names the rates, of 
course, are higher, 

The gold market has shown a degree of 
weakness all through the week, and on 
Saturday sales were made at 1045, 94 being 
the closing price. The decline was equal 
to 114 per cent. 

The stock market was moderately active 
during the week and comparatively steady 
until Friday, when the announcement was 
made of the outbreak of a new war be- 
tween New York Central and Lake Shore 
and the other trunk lines to the West. 
The Central has put down the rates of 
passage between New York and Chicago to 
$15, to punish the Pennsylvania road 
for establishing a fast train. Theloss of $5 
on a passenger fare between New York 
and Chicago, is not a very serious matter 
to the N. Y. Central; but the movement 
indicates a purpose for further reductions, 
which naturally alarms stockholders. 
When Mr. William H. Vanderbilt went to 
Europe, he left his young son William in 
charge of affairs, with orders to reduce 
passenger rates if Col. Scott persisted in his 
fast train by Fort Wayne. But when Mr. 
Vanderbilt returns, as he will ina few days, 
it is possible that a compromise may be 
effected. In the meanwhile, however, the 
effect of the new outbreak has been disas- 
trous upon nearly all railroad stocks and 
securities. The quotations at the close of 


cline for the week in Western Union of 25; 
N. Y. Central, 33g; Harlem, 114; Lake 
Shore, 3; Michigan Central, 3; Erie, §; © 
C.,C., and I., 1; Fort Wayne, 3}; Pittsburgh, 
4; Illinois Central, 8§; Chicago and Alton, 
8; C., B., and Quincy, 1; Rock Island, 25, 
Northwestern, 1}; Northwestern, preferred, 
2; St. Paul, 3; St. Paul, preferred, 1; Ohios, 
$; St. Joseph, 3; Wabash, $; Union Pacific, 
4; Delaware and Hudson, 2; D., L., and 
Western, 38; Morris and Essex, 28; Pacific 
Mail, 13; A. and P. Telegraph, 4; Adams 
Express, 3; American, 4; and United States, 
4 percent. Wells-Fargo was 4 higher. 
The ‘‘short” interest in the market igs 
very large, and the frequent purchases to 
‘‘cover” keep up prices. 

Investment bonds are generally without 
much change, although most of the Gov. 
ernment securities are lower by } to 1} per 
cent. than the quotations of the previous 
week, the decline in the price of gold being 
sufficient to account for the change. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE OITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JUNE 2D, 1877. 


Bid. Asked, 
TROTICR S505 666 occe sv tacccesses 130 135 
American Exchange............ 106 107K 


Bankers’ & Brokers’ Association. 76 — 


Central National................ 100 _ 
RUMEN s o:cis oihcnsdeccuw seamecan 120 -- 
NEN aks Se caciiwiocad does ewan 1393 — 
REPRE oie cra diarte tisiais sgaeaja<asecu. We «- 210 — 
OMG sds 655.056 ss ceeesiteoss 110 112 
Corn Exchange.......ssccsecs ee 125 _ 
East River........ .. He weereeaente _ 923¢ 
Piret NGUOnal.....0....scccsscccscs 200 
Fourth National........ ccccocs 99 ~ 
Co ee seinsesesiooeeures 145 _ 
Gallatin National............... 110 _ 
ee Ree ey eccee = 85 
Importers’ and Traders’......... _ 190 
Leather Manufacturers’......... — 170 
Manufacturers’ and Merchants’... — 90 
Marine.......... Rideicsdewshtece _ 88 
PRE ON sesieiss 50 6:75 sactaccececcs ~ 114 
EDOM 5 oc Se ckveccccecsseece 133 _ 
Mechanics’ Banking Association. — 7 
PNERUNIUNIO ssn canisceaieccxwnccws _ 105 
eg OTOP ET ELT LOE 18sy — 
Ninth National........ccccccsese _— 65 
SUNY OR cd's. 6 is céssiscewbeade _ 50 
BME SOs. ciao ca ncagncuwnaceacuee 105 108 
PRB i cc seiiec se cneteeustuees 106 ~ 
Republic.......... SR cccccccces - 983¢ 
Shoe and Leather............... — 125 
fhe UIE ba cn saubsésscseseee _ 100 
State of New York, new......... — 120 
MUN 6. cb cccccicve bicseaceeewess 187 — 





FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





U. 8. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors ; also Gold, Silver. and for- 
eign coins. posits received in Currency or Gold, 
—_ yoy on Balances. Special attention 

to Investment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
=a Bonds. 











[Copy.] 
REASURY Bersurenes, 
OFFICE OF ‘Couranonsen OF THE CURRENCY, 
WASHINGTON, March 16th, 1877. 
NOTICE. = Motiee is hereby given to all persons 
who may have claims against the First National 
Bank of inchester, Illinois, that the same must be 
peessetes | to Starkey R. Powell, Receiver, with the 
egal proof thereof, within three months from this 
date, or they will be disallowed. 
JOHN JAY KNOX, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
0 PER CENT.NET. 
Kansas, eo and Iowa Improved Farm 
aan Mortgage. o—een Bonds Guaranteed. We 
arantee, assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
Seed one-third of the actual value. Inoversix Fh 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day 02 
interest or principal. - Investor through us ever 
did or ever will of land. Send fer par 
ticulars and references. 
HENBY DICKINSON, Managers ens 
er, 
7 Broadway, New ‘York. 
The ‘A SOLID at has Carried ER Sate! Over 
TEN PEI CENT 
= 5 ae CENTRAL I 18 LOAN as 
known all over New Hoglana and the Middle 
States as the pape we =e Interest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY 8 PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
pons af Government Bonas fies ie field and 
CENTRAL its name 4 KAN , AND 


Ten pe will ou, add: for Circulat 
nd or eee Elta ne Kansas, Mi taurt @ - 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 
Capital ....#-.-s - 500,000 00 
Cash Surplus . . 1,642,882 59 


Cross Assets, 
Jan. ist, 1877 e aoa $1,642,882 59 


B. 8. WALOOFt, President.. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
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June 7, 1877] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


THE spring season of 1877 closed on a 
yery healthy condition in nearly every de- 
partment of the dry goods trade, and the 
summer season, when general dullness and 
quiet are looked for, as a matter of course, 
has a promising look at the commence- 
ment. The bulk of business is over; but 
there is still enough doing to keep a good 
many of the larger jobbing houses busy. 
There isa greater show of activity among 
the clothing houses than has been ordinari- 
ly the case at the beginning of summer. 

The past month has been free from ex- 
citements, and there have been fewer fail- 
ures in the dry goods trade than in any 
other department of business; but at the 
end of the month suspension of the Cincin- 
nati house of George H. Wolfe & Co. was 


announced, with an indebtedness of $450,- 
000. This house were the successors of 


Charles H. Wolfe & Co., and they had a 
branch of their house in New York, where 
the senior partner of the firm lived. 

The exports of domestic cotton goods for 
the week were comparatively light; but for 
the month they were 7,730 packages in 
excess of the exports in May, 1876. If the 
present low prices should continue to rule 
for a few months, our exports of domestic 
cotton goods must largely increase. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are with- 
out any essential change in price and the 
demand continues steady, though the busi- 
ness is small. No speculative movement 
has been manifested in these goods; but the 
low rates of standard sheetings must be 
strongly tempting to buyers for a rise in 
the market. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are 
nominally unchanged in price, no revision 
of the list having been made, as it would 
not be likely to have any stimulating influ- 
ence upon buyers. The demand is very 
light and buyers only take what they re- 
quire for their current trade. 

Print-cloths remain very firm at the 
prices established last week, and there are 
no transactions to report below 43¢c., 30 
days, for 64s, extra quality. Whether this 
price will be maintained depends alto- 
gether upon the disposition of the Fall 
River mills. 

There isa very light supply in first hands 
of summer prints on white ground-work 
and the demand is still equal to the supply. 
The market has not a depressed look, by 
aly means, and in some instances prices 
have been advanced a fraction, in conse- 
quence of the rise in the price of cloths, 
Gloucester mourning prints have been put 
upto 6c. and Harmony prints have been 
advanced to 514 net cash. 

The Garner fancies have been advanced 
to 6c. and the Lodi fancies to 5}c. 

Ginghams continue in fair demand for 
the favorite styles and best makes, which are 
sold close up to the supply and in some 
Instances are sold ahead of production. 

Lawns, organdies, and other light printed 
f00ds are in good demand, and the sales of 
these fabrics show a very satisfactory in- 
crease over the last year’s business. Cre- 
tonnes and cambrics are in good demand 
and the sales are to a liberal extent for the 
Season, 

Cheviots are in moderate demand and 
Prices are firm; but there is no ‘special activ- 
ity in these goods, which are sold only to 
the extent of the actual requirements of 
current trade. 

Colored cottons are only in fair demand; 
but the supply in first hands is far from 
being redundant and prices are steady. 

Worsted dress goods are in fair demand 
at steady prices, with more activity in dress 
buntings, melanges, and de beges than in 
other dress fabrics. 





Woolen goods continue fairly active; but 
the demand is hardly equal to what it has 
been for the past sixty days. The agents 
are busily engaged in delivering goods on 
former orders; but there is a very good 
new business doing in fancy cassimeres and 
heavy woolens for men’s wear. Some of 
the large buyers, who have delayed giving 
their orders, now find some difficulty in hav- 
ing them filled. 

Cloths and overcoatings are in good de- 
mand for low to medium grades of black; 
but colors are in light demand. 

Doeskins of popular marks are in fair 
demand at steady prices; but the sales are 
in small lots. 

Fancy cassimeres continue fairly active 
for medium and low grades, and there isa 
good business doing in the finer grades. 
For all-wool suitings of good styles the de- 
mand is considered very good for the sea- 
son. 

Worsted coatings of favorite makes and 
heavy weights continue in active demand, 
and agents show no disposition to encour- 
age orders for future delivery, which is suf- 
ficient evidence that the requirements of 
the market are greater than the supply. 

Kentucky jeans are in somewhat better 
demand, with a special show of activity in 
the heavy grades. 

Flannels are selling moderately at steady 
prices; but the demand is only to the ex- 
tent of the current wants of trade. Prices 
unchanged. 

Foreign dry goods are dull in all depart- 
ments. The little that is doing is in 
fabrics adapted to the season for city trade 
and in certain articles required by the 
clothing trade. The importations of for- 
eign dry goods into this port in May were 
about $300,000 in excess of the imports for 
the corresponding month last year; but for 
the last five months the value of the im- 
ports show a decrease of $4,000,000, as 
compared with the importations for the 
same period in 1876. 








ESTABLISHED 27 YEARS. 


KEYES, 


349 and 351 EIGHTH AVE., 


BETWEEN 27th and 28th 8TS, 
Still greater inducements this week in 


SILKS, DRESS to aan AND 
DOLMANS. 


We would call your especial attention to some un- 
usual prices in 
HOSIERY. 


laa Men el and Unbleached Hose 0c. pale. 


LADIES UNDERGARMENTS. 


Chemise, with Lace otaine. cas . only 37c. 
in Chemi se, good muslin, 

s’ Chemise with yoke and |. 50c. 
Chemise with yoke, paeer ote and ru: 
Plain Chemise. good muslin, endily wed, Tbe. 
Lg with yoke, edged wit embroidery and in- 
se 
Drawers with ed ing. pout bang - 45c. 
Drawers with ruffle, s' 8. 55c. 
Jrawers with embroid he ion tucks, 65c. 
Drawers with embroidery and insertion, 9c. 
Drawers with fine embroidery, — tucks, $1.05. 
Nightdresses with embroidery, only 75c. 
Nightdresses, very long, double yoke, $1. 
Long  qemaareasen, tucked yoke, front and back, 


onl 
hite muslin Skirts, wide hem, five tucks, only 50c. 

One ruffle Skirt, five tucks, 6c. 

Lawn ot, wide ruffle. embroidery, T5e. 

Skirt with two ruffles, six tucks, 75c. 

Embroidered Skirt, ruffle, four tucks, 95c. 

Extra size, one ruffle, four tucks, and insertion, 
four tucks again, only $1.35. 


Also a large assortment of Striped Poplin Skirts, 
from 50c. up 

A very good Corset for — 

150-Bone Corset, woven y $l. 

Better qualities in all the : kA goods at propor- 
— low prices. 
Also great bargains in Rufflings, Fringes. Scarfs 
Ties, Bows, Fichus be pa silk and nen, 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, ete jte., 

Fine unlaunderied Shirts, all stizes, hes good mus- 
im. one Linen Bosoms and Cuffs, only 95c.; weil 

0 

These are of our own crates and we sell 
thousand of dozens ot them 


PARASOLS VERY CHEAP. 
Dress Linens, —_ and fancy, from 12\c. up. 
Trimmings to match. 

Linens, Cloths. Prints, Lawns, Piques, Carpets, 
Oilcloths, Upaolstery, etc. 


KEYES, 


349 and 351 EIGHTH AVENUE. 


Important to Ladies, Gentlemen, 
and Families. 


ECONOMY IN BOOTS AND SHUES 


AT BROOKS’. 


Ladies’ Fine Button 8, $3, $3.50, $4 and 
Misses’ and Children’s e Button Boots, sy 
Boys’ Fine Calf Button and Congress ts c! eap. 
_ Gentlemen's Fine Boots, Shoes, und Gaiters, $5 and 
anne ny other b best Ta thet in the city at lower prices 
an any Other howe in e trade. 
L EMPLOY O E BEST SKILLED WORK- 


caf Cow BuO ens iS 


rane EASE Great & Verity. 
1196 BROADWAY, cerner 20th 


1] 














WALLER 
M°SORLEY 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, 


NEW YORK. 


ttm ap td the grestent inducement ever offered. 
Every d — t filled with choicest goods at the 
lowest prices. 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


Plain Dress Goods, from 15c. to 50c. per yard ; worth 
ic. per yard more. 

8, from 7c. to 45c. per yard; worth 

20c. per yard more. 


BLACK GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


Black Cashmere, very wide, from 37c. to $1 50 

per yard ; worth ‘25c. per yard more 

Black lpaca, ver wide, trom Se. ‘to 75c. per 
yard; worth 15c. per yard more 


SILK DEPARTMEMT. 


ves) best makes of Black Silks, from S0c. to $4 
pes vane ; worth 25c. to $1 per yard more 
sz dom gs emt $1t0$%3 per yard; worth 50c. 


ard m 
Stribed Hiks, ‘from, S2%e. to $1 per yard; worth 
40c. per yard m 


LADIES’ SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


Bedutiful pag Spee yh from $7 50 to $15; recently 
sold for 

Beautiful Black pa ool Salts, from $8 to $20; 
recently sold for $14 and 

Elegan: 3 si 3200." made in the jatest styles, from 

1,000 Linen Suits, from $3 to 15; cost $5 each 
more to make. 


HOSIERY DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ English Hose from 15c. to 50c. 
er a 
Ladies*and Gents’ Summer Flannel Hose from 75c. 


to$ Tr set. 
Ladies’ Kid Gloves from 50c. to $2 a pair. 
Ladies’ Corsets, fine quality, from 50c. to 32 50 


each. 
WHITE GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


300 White Marseilles Quilts, from $1 25 to $10, 
worth ‘25 per cent. more. 
Very fine goa ity Piques, from 10c. to 50c. per yard. 
Fine Tabie men, 1% 3150 ae warranted all 
ee oe 25c to yard. 
50 ass f White Siesta, +4 e Twide, at 5c. per 


"CALICO DEPARTMENT. 


Best makes of Calicoes, from 5c. to Sc. per yard. 
Fine quality Cambrics. 1 yard wide, at 10c. rer yard. 
ses Sed French S Lawns, from 12c.to 15c. per 


Fine y~ Dress Linen, 1 yard wide, 20c. to 37 <c. 
per yard. 


WALLER & M°SORLEY, 


N. B.—1,000 pieces of Black Grenadine, from 
15c. to 75c.; worth 3 to 3c. per asd mage. 


cSORLE 
No. 245 Grand St., near Bowery, Piet ork. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


A REVOLUTION IN TRADE. 


Thousands in every section of the country who 
cannot visit New York in person want goods, and 
they want to know where and how to get them. 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


267 AND see GRAND STREET 
EW YORK, 
now offer to send po to all bona fide purchasers, in 
any section of the country, samples of any dress 
goods wanted. 
‘hose who desire a cheap, handsome dress, of good 


material, for 
12 i-2 CTS. PER YARD 
should write to us for samples. 
Those who want a great bargain in a dress for 


20 CTS. PER YARD, 
of much better material (which formerly sold at 
35 —_ per yard), should send at once to us for 
samples. 
Those who wanta splendid traveling dress of fine 
Mohair or pure Silk and Wool Gray and Brown Pon- 


gee, for 
31 CTS. PER YARD, 
best styles, formerly selling at 45 gente per yard, 
should send at once to us for sample 
Those — contemplate a visit to the seashore, to 
toga, or to Newport, and who want an elegant 
dress, a fashionable outfit, suitable to wear on such 
a journey, at 
40 cts., well worth 55 cts. per yd., 
should send to us immediately for samples. 
Those who want a superb Biack Suk dress, at 


$1.00, $1.25, to $3.00 per yard, 
20 per cent. less than former prices, should send by 
first mail to us for samples. 

Those who want any rind of dress materials n 
cotton, silk, ° wool, at fro 


0 TO 25 PER CENT. 
than former city prices.or t RC the T.5Ss now 
prevailing at country stores, should send at once to 
us for samples. 
ose who send orders for samples should state 
particularly about what price they are willing to pay, 
py tee oe the goods are satisfactory. 
ix for 40 cent goods when you are willing 
a pay ae 20 
te also what colors you fancy, ete. 

We will send samples at once on receipt of orders. 
But it costs money for postage and for samples, and 
we do not wish to supply, “shoppers” or “curiosity 
hunters” with sam “to see the ees ut 
os to those who have actual wants and “ 

pom ” if our goods and prices are satisfactor ry. 
y 





ples. If preferred, all goods will be se oe 
= my peremege ‘of examination and rejection, if 
Oo not su 
eask atrial of quaere from every reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT. Address 


OYLE & ADOLPHI, 
267, 269 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


R.H.MACY & CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 
RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAI. RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, N. Y. 








Rodgers & 
Orr Bros., 


183, 185 & 187 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


iBetween 19th and 20th Sts. 


SILKS. 


Having purchased a large stock for cash, we wil 
offer extraordinary inducements in Black , Colored 
and Fancy Silks Jower than last week’s sale. 

50 pieces Check Silks. 


50c. 


ast week’s price 70c. 
Rich Black silk 70c. 
Still finer and full an * oes only $1, $1.25, $1.37 
worth tully 40 per cent mo 
Colored Silks at 50c. up. 


Greatest attractions ever offered in this city! 
bores | reduction this week! Come and be con- 











100 pieces magnificent Poplin de Havre, only 8c. 
last. 500 pieces, still better, at 10c. 
50 pieces wool Matelasse at l5c.; ;_cost 30c. 
pieces magnificent Poplins, Wool Beges, Wool 
and dik Mixtures, at 25c., We., 37c.; cost ‘fully 50 
per cent. more last week. 


BLACK GOODS. 


Rich Grenadines at 25c.; cost 45e. last week. 
A... D pieces silk and wool, very fine quality, only 50c. 


"Black cashmere, all wool, at 40c.; worth 80c. 

Rich black goods for mourning ‘and os A wear 
in endless variety. Low prices, superior qualic 

50 pieces superior treble Courtauld’s English Grape 
at $1.50; cost $3 last week. 


SUITS. 


n immense assortment at such low prices that 
wey astonish even the most expert buyers. 
- bie a extraordinary inducements this week, 








as fol 
Rich: silk Suits, 318 and up; worth fully double. 
Richly trimmed Worsted Suits, well made and very 
stylish, from $3.50 up; not the cost of material. 
Linen Suits. $3.50; cost $7 to make. 


s up. 

Rich black Cashmere Suits, trimmed with silk 
$13.50; Rea tynnnsen bargains. 

Cas re Sacques at $4.50 upward, unequaled in 
this city ‘for price, style, and finish. 

Bunting and Seaside Suits at our popular prices 
and large assortment to select from 

Liama Lace Sacques and Points from $1.75 to $150 
best value imported. 


MILLINERY. 


HATS. 


Weare offering this week the largest, richest, and 
most complete assortment of Millinery ever offered 
in this city. 

French Chip Hats at 40c., new shapes; worth $1.25 

500 cases of Ladies’ fine Straw Hats, all the newest 
novelties, ouly 25c. 

_ an Straw Hats at 60c.; cost more than double to 
ma 

Full assortment of Trimmed Hats at very low prices 

5,000 Boys’ Sailor Hats, in every conceivable shape, 
style. and uality unsurpassed, only 25c. up; the best 


value in this City. 
FLOWERS, 

Rich Wreaths, 65c.; reduced from $1.25. 

500 cartons French ‘lowers to select from, in all the 
newest novelties, at far below cost. We are fully pre- 
pared to offer everyone that comes bargains. 

FEATHERS. 


Rei Ostrich Tips at 20c., 35c.; special reduction. 
Very fine Ostrich Feathers at extremely low prices. 


SPECIAL. 


For a few days ae the following : 

Torchon Laces a 

Black Spanish ion 10 inches wide, 50c.; cost $2 25 
last season. 

2,000 ~— of Cashmere Laces at 10c.; cost 40c. to 
m por’ 

inges, Gimps, and Buttons at equally low prices. 

Ladies’ Corsets at 50c.; last week’s prices $1. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hosiery and Underwear 
Segeeenes is complete with all the newest novel- 

es. 

Ladies’ regular made, 22c. 

Ladies’ extra long, 25c. 

Ladies’ Balbriggan, 25c. 

Ladies’ extra long ng Balbrig an, 45c. 

ws Lisle-thread and Silk ra, be. and full 

lar made, in ail — new colors 
isses’ striped and colored, 10c. u - 

Misses’ white and brown Bslbriggans, ec. 

Misses’ in all the new plain colors, 30c. 

Men’s Half Hose, full regular made, 18c. 

Men’s Ha Liven 20c. 

Men’s stri and colored, 20c. 

Men’s Balbriggan Halt. ‘Meee, silk clocked, full reg- 
ular made, 30c. 

Men’ 's Shirts and Drawers, 25c. up. 

Men’s Gauze Shirts 25c. 

2 cases Ladies’ Skirts at 33c. 

Rich gros —— Ribbons. all widths, full lines of 
color, from 12c.up. We only ask acall,and we are 
sure you will be more than amply repaid. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


183, 185, 187 8th Ave.. between 19th and 20th Streets 


An unusual display of Ladies’ Underskirts this 
week, from 33c. up to #3: 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CoO., 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their latest 


NOVELTIES 


I 
Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich 
oqapers ane Feather Trimmings, Bri- 
rate autmeouts f—» ti _—_ 
arnitures for Ball a 
Evening Cost tames, 
** Arranged to Order.”’ 
JARDINIERES, if and BASKETS filled — 
beautiful Tropical Lea: f Piavts and Bouquets, “ 
specialty.” To the Trade and Institutions a iseount 
Geode ce nt C. O. D., with privilege of examining. 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place 


{. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop 
Rue de Clery, Paris. 
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Gommercial, 


SOUND SENSE. 





JupDGE AGNEW, of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, in delivering the opinion of 
the Court in the case of Scott v. The Na- 
tional Bank of Chester Valley (‘‘ American 
Reports,” vol. 13th, p. 711), said: 


‘*No officer in a bank, engaged in stock- 
gambling, can be safely trusted, and the 
evidence of this is found in the numerous 
defaulters, whose peculations have been dis- 
covered to be directly traceable to this 
species of gambling. A cashier, treasurer, 
or other officer having the custody of 
funds thinks he sees a desirable specula- 
tion, and takes the funds of his institution, 
hoping to return them instantly; but he 
fails in his venture, or success tempts him 
on, and he ventures again to retrieve his 
loss or increase his gain; and again and 
again he ventures. Thus the first step, 
often taken without a criminal intent, is the 
fatal step which ends in ruin to himself 
and to those whose confidence he has be- 
trayed. - Hence, any evidence of stock- 
gambling or dangerous outside specula- 
tion should be visited with immediate dis- 
missal.”’ 


We characterize this as the soundest kind 
of sound sense; and it has wider relations 
than those which simply refer to banks. 
The moment a man whosustains a fiduciary 
relation to others—whether as a bank presi- 
dent, 
trust funds, or as the director or officer of a 
railroad company—gets himself into a posi- 


cashier, clerk, or as the holder of 


tion in which his own private interests be- 
come a temptation to do anything incon- 
sistent with his official duties, then he is in 
peril to himself and will be very likely to 
betray the confidence reposed in him. Such 
may not be his purpose in the outset; vet 
the chances are that his own selfishness 
will be too much for his integrity. He sees 
or thinks he sees an opportunity to make a 
good thing for himself, and forgets the 
duties which he owes to others. When he 
has taken the first step in the wrong direc- 
tion, the temptations to further similar steps 
multiply; and onward he goes, until over- 
taken by the final crisis of his own destruc: 
tion. 

If the inner history and successive steps 
of defaulters were fully told, the story 
would present a chapter on human nature re. 
plete with warning. Some parts of it would 


exhibit hideous, conscious, out-and-out 
knavery, utterly bereft of any moral prin- 
ciple or any regard for the rights of others. 
Other parts would show the weakness of 
principle, rather than its total absence. All 
parts would prove the wisdom of the 
utmost practicable watchfulness and cir- 
cuanspection in reposing trusts in others. It 
does no harm to watch an honest man, and 
there is a sense in which it is prudent to 
treat every man as if he were or might be 
dishonest. Misplaced confidence is a very 
common thing ia the walks of business, ss 
well as in the social relations of life. 








LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED 8TATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, June 4th, 187. 









PRINTS. 
Albion ......000..00 OL¢{Mallory ......cs00 7 
Allens ....00cccccees 6 |Manchester 61g 
American -»-» 646|/Merrimack, D. 
Arnold ...... . 63¢)Oriental 
Cocheco, L.. -. 614| Pacific 
Dunnells...... -. 644|Richmond. .... 
Freeman.. ....... 5 |Simpson’ s Mourn’ g ee 
Garner &Co...... 534jSprague.. os 
Gloucester........ 53% amsutta . ye © 
Hamilton ......... 63¢| Washington....... 
Hartel....... . 6 

GINGHAMS. 

Amoskeag......... 9 {Lancaster....... 8 
oS POR ee — |Namaske.......... _- 
eee 8): {Renfrew 5. .s <<<: _ 
GIASZOW. .. 00 cece 734|Southwark........ 7% 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Atlantic, A, 4-4 8 Lawrence, LL...... 6% 
“« H, 44 7% i Mituses 4 





« 2, 2276 “ XX.... 8% 
“« DD, 44 6% $F XXX. 944 
wd Lu, 44 6 |Lyman, E, 448 
peer » 3-4 6% sessigs ~ sa 6 
wam, F........ ab meee 
Augusta, 447 eer, 
“2 34 6 4 spon smaae 6% 
Appleton, A, 44 8 | § C...:..... 5g 
” N, 34 7 tet oa 8 
































Bedford R. 34 34 Medford, 44 7% 
Boot, FF Nashua, 0, 33-in.. 7 
o “  B tel 
oe . ee 4 ¢ ,48-in.. 13 
Broadway, 44 Newmarket, Assess 7 
Cabot, A 44 7%). * G..... 6 
44 7 = RR... 9. 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 8 
- =. . oon Pepperell, ee £374 
we oD. Te eS . 1% 
Continental, C......8 & ne 684 
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es eSERee my, 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Langdon, 4412 
AA, 4411 |Lonsdale, 44 91 
L 4-4 91! “ Cambric,44 14 
Amoskeag, A, 44 9%¢|Masonville, 44 10 
Z, 7-8 6%|Maxwell, 44 121¢ 
Bay Mills, 44 11 “Linen Finish 14 
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Linen Finish. = 3 5-4 16 
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PARASOLS AN 


- SUN UMBRELLAS. 


ALL THE Lager 


N GR EAT’ VARIETY, INCLUDING 


NOVELTIES, 


ELEGANTLY TRIMMED 


AT VERY W REASONABLE 1 PRICES. 


ALT Stevarl&C 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9thand 10th STREETS. 





E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


STRAW GOODS 


LARGE EXHIBITION OF 


LEGHORN HATS, 


50c., 75c., $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50. Finest ever offered 
FOR THE PRICE. 


ALSO NEW SHAPES, DESIRABLE BRAIDS, 
FINEST GRADES AND FINISH, $1.50, $1.75, $2 up. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, BOYS’. AND GIRLS’ 
HATS, BONNETS, and FLATS, comprising every de- 
scription of BRAID, at 10c., 20c., 25c., 50c., 75c., $1, up. 


TRIMMED HATS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY, 
at $1, $1.25, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4, up to $20. 


SILK PARASOLS. 


Silk Sun Umbrellas, 


at 30c., 40c., 50c., 6ic, $1, $1.25, $1.50. 
FINE at $1.75, $2, $2.25, $2.50, $2.95. 





BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT, WITH: PEARL, 
IVOR Y, GOLD, SILVER, and other mount- 
ings, $3.50, $3.75, $4.50, $5, $5.50. 


FANS! FANS! 


JAPANESE FANS, 2c., 4c., 8c., 10¢., 15c., 23¢., 25¢., up. 


LINEN FANS, bc.,up. SILK FANS, 25c., up. SATIN 
FANS, 35c., up. 


250 dozen GILT STICK FANS, 25c., 30c., 35c. 
250 dozen CHROMO FANS, 28c. 


CORSETS. 


HIP GORE, WHITE AND COLORED, 25c. 
EMBROIDERED, 35c. 


Our BERTHA WOVEN CORSETS, 4ic. Un- 
equaled. — 


250 BONE CORSETS, $1. 300 BONES, $1.25, 
THOMSON GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS, 75c. 


FANCY COLORED CORSETS—SCARLET, BLUE, 
PINK, etc.—§$1.50. 


Also a full assortment of Finer Grades 





NOVELTY STOCKING-SUPPORTER SAND SIDE 
ELASTICS, 8¢., lc., lic., 192., 25¢. 


LACES, MADE-UP LACE GOODS, TRIMMING, etc. 


Don't Eorget the Basement 


FOR a WARE. 
TIN WARE, REFRIGERATORS. 
CARRIAGES, and TEN THOUSAND other 


HOUSZ FURNISHING ARTICLES. 


LADIES SUITS. 


LIGHT CLOTH DOL MANS, fi ree ct .50 up. 
BLACK MATELASSE ANS 5, $4. 

Pity D’'ETE SAC OURS and DOL MANS, $4.18, 

jigk DUES! STUFF SUITS, clearing $3.85, $4.25, 
PERCALE, FOULARD, and LINEN SUITS, $2.50, 


$3, $4.50 up. 
BUNTING SUITS, BATISTE POLONAISES and 
OVERSKIRTS, in ail the latest noveltias. 


MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S SWISS and FIGURED 
LAWN SUITS, $3 up. 


ay tt 4 tS CAPES, 55c ee. 75e. ay 
INFANTS’ WALKING COATS, $1, $1.25, 3 rer 
INFANTS? DOUBLE CLOAKS, $1. 35, $1.50, $1 7 


UNDERGARMENTS. 


LADIES’ DRAWERS, 35c. up. CHEMISES, 39c. 
TOILET SACQUES. 45e. 
LADIES’ LONG NIGHTGOWNS, 70c. 
LADIES’ and MISSEvs’ WALKING SKIRTS, RUF- 
FLED, WITH FIVE TUCKS, 5 





INFANTS’ — SKIRTS, lic. up. SLIPS, 
40c. ROBES, $2. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


LINEN KILT Ft ag 4. -% 
BOYS’ SCHOOL PANTS. f 
RS dad PLAY and SCHOOL BUTS: from $2.50 up 





Large variety of Linen Suits at low prices. 


Orders by Mail 


promptly attended to. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND 
PRICE-LIST 
sent by mail, free of charge, on application. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND ST.; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 6S, and 70 ALLEN 8T. 
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INVENTORS AND ) ANUPACTURERS 


AUSTRIAN "BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. 


808 Broadway, 
"IS 8481S 6] 





Elegance, cone. Baratiiier, Superior 


WILCOX & KINNEY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BEDDING, FEATHERS, 


AND 


Bedroom Furniture, 


59 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Opposite Stewart's Store, NEW YORK. 


HATS. 


GENTLEMEN’S SUMMER HATS, 
NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES, 


Reduced Prices. 
BIRD'S HAT ESTABLISHMENT, 


NO. 49 NASSAU STREET. 


HUNT & DUSENBURY, 


Nos. 3, 4, and 5 Astor House, 
NEW YORK, 


HATTERS. 


SUMMER STYLES NOW READY. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, FEATHERS, BED- 
DING, PE eT and Mattresses, of all grades 
ITTLE'S, 303 Canal St. N.Y. 


FIRE WORKS, 


FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 


and everything requisite for 
the coming 


FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION, 


now in store and on exhibi- 
tion, at the very 


Lowest Market Prices, 


Printed Price-Lists, con- 
taining full information in 
regard to every kind of Fire- 
Works, Flags, ete., sent by 
Mail, free to all applicants. 

Goods will be safely and 
carefully packed and 


Sent to Every Section of the 


Country. 


In all cases full particulars must 
accompany each Order, and the money, 
by Check, Draft, or Money-Order, must 
accompany the same. The Publisher 
of “The Independent” will satisfy any 
stranger that may be disposed to 
write us that we will do exactly as 
we agree. Address 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 
112 CHAMBERS STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 











THE SAVINGS BANK LAW. 





Tue last legislature of this state made 
some additions to legislation in regard to 
savings banks. The chief provisions of the 
new law are the following: 1. That the 
rate of interest, to be regulated according to 
the profits of the banks, shall not exceed 
2. That the banks 
are authorized to accumulate a fifteen per 
cent. surplus on their deposits. 3. That 
they shall distribute among their depositors, 
as an extra dividend, once in every three 


five per cent a year. 


years, all their profits in excess of such 
4. That, 
amount of surplus, their stocks and bonds 
must not be estimated above their par 
value, or above their market value if this 
be less than par, and that bonds and mort- 


surplus. in ascertaining the 


gages shall be estimated at their face value 


and real estate not above its cost. 5. That 
the value of any other securities held by 
the banks shall be determined by the Bank 
Superintendent. 6. That the semi-annual 
reports of the banks shall be based on an 
investigation of assets and liabilities made 
by at least three of the trustees appointed 
for that purpose. 

These provisions are improvements to 
the present system. Five per cent. on de- 
posits is as much as any savings bank 
ought to pay. The main question to the 
depositor is not the rate of interest which 
he receives, but the degree of his security. 
A high percentage has a tendency to draw 
deposits into savings banks which ought 
never to go thereat all. These institutions 
are not organized to accommodate capital- 
ists, but to furnish needed facilities for the 
working classes and the comparatively 
poor, stimulating their economy and thrift, 
while giving them the greatest possible se- 
curity as to the repayment of their deposits. 
What they want is safety, rather than a high 
rate of interest; and every savings bank 
should be managed with reference to their 
wants, leaving capitalists to take care of 
themselves. 

With the exception of the losses which fire 
and actual robbery may occasion, against 
which savings banks should protect them- 
selves in the best possible manuer, there is no 
reason, unless it be in fraud or mismanage- 
ment, why a savings bank should ever be- 
come insolvent. The failures in this city 
have been due to both of these causes; and 
if the Superintendent had seasonably and 
promptly done his duty these failures 
would have been much less disastrous. 
The Third Avenue Savings Bank furnishes 
a conspicuous illustration of this remark, 





EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


THE exports from the United States dur- 
ing the month of April amounted to $44,- 
515,489, against $42,662,696 of imports, 
showing anexcess of the former to the 
amount of $1,912,743, which is a large 
falling off as compared with the average 
monthly excess of exports for months past. 
For the first ten months of the current 
fiscal year the exports were valued at 
$514,799,058, against imports valued at 
$357,584,817, showing an excess of the 
former amounting to $157,214,236, or an 
average monthly excess of $15,721,423. 

- Solargea balance of trade in our favor 
for the last ten months furnished an ex- 
ceedingly good opportunity for the Gov 
ernment to accumulate gold inits treas- 
ury, a8 a preparation for the resumption of 
specie payment. It is to be regretted that 
no measures were taken by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to secure this indispensable 
condition of specie resumption, The fund- 
ing process has been successfully contin- 
ued; but as yet weare without a policy, 
known to the public and actually in the 
process of execution, for the redemption 
of greenbacks on the day specified in the 
law. This condition cannot be continued 
much longer if resumption is to be an ac- 
complished fact atthe time named. Secre- 
tary Sherman is, doubtless, considering the 
subject very carefully; yet precisely what 
he means to do isa secret which he keeps 
to himself. We earnestly hope that he 
does not mean to dodge the question by 
any dilatory policy. The country has al- 
Teady too much of this policy. 





FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


Men’s Suits from........... ns ei aah $8 to $40. 
Boy’s Suits from............ feseees $3 to $20. 
Every Taste and every Purse can be suited 


from our Large and Fashionable Stock. 


All Garments equal to best Custom Work. 


WADE & CUMMING, 
Nos 261 and 263 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Cor. 234 Street, 





Grand Opera House. 





EASTLAKE STYLES. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 
Carpets, Lace Curtains, Cretonnes, Linoleum, Shades, Lambrequins, Matting, Oil Cloth. 


Also a large assortment of MATS and RUGS at 


J. G. LATTIMER’S, 201 and 203 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn. 


FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE. 





Miller & Grant 


ARE OFFERING 


Breton Embroidered Trimming, 
SILK FRINCES, 
ORNAMENTS, 
FANCY BUTTONS 
FANS, Ete., Ete., Ete., 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AT VERY MODERATE 
PRICES. 


No. 879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


1877. 


JONES. 


EXTRAORDINARY ID INDUCEMENTS ARE 
OFFERED IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF 
THIS EXTENSIVE AND POPULAR ES- 
TABLISHMENT. 





Dress G Goods, pt s Millinery, 


Suits, Sacques, z ; Z ~ Parasols, 
Dolmans, z Z : : 2. Fancy Goods, 
Shawls, Z Z Hosiery, 
z* : ‘. 
Silks. “Laces. 


~” JONES *. 


EIGHTH AVENUE. EIGHTH AVENUE. i 








AND 


NINETEENTH ST. NINETEENTH ST. 


*., JONES |” 


Shoes, =. ze 
Ribbons, Z ¢ 
Gloves, Z Z 
Upholste ~~ 2” 
8 ’ 
Pp sais ry zz 
Furniture. 


ic. oceans 














nae 


Cloths, 
Z Underwear, 

P 2.2 epemeds 

Plated Ware, 

22 House-furnishing Goods 





Orders by mail will receive promee attention. 
Catalogues sent free, when desired 


JONES. 8TH AVE., COR. 19TH ST. JONES. 


kK. A. NEWELL, 


727 BROADWAY, 
CORNER WAVERLEY PLACE, 


manufactures to order, in a superior manner, 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 
WHITE DUCK VESTS, 


OUR OWN MAKE. 








Is constantly replenishing his stock of 


UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 


from 75c. up to the finest numbers in Hn ond Also 
CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S Meri 


Fancy Cotton, Lisle, and Silk HALF HOSE. 
NECK WEAR, 
of all the Latest Styles, at 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


MATTING FOR THE MILLION. 


Bargains in Canton Matting. 


We will bee 4 during this week the largestand best- 
selected stock of 
FANCY ‘ourre AND RED CHECK MATTINGS 
to be found in oy city, from low grades to the finest 
quality importe 
soangonn ocsmennce with the above goods we shall offer 
yar: 
WETr AND SLIGHTLY St arney MATTING 
A GREAT BARGA “4 
Also a full assortment 4. itattr esses, Bont 
Window-Sbades, Material and Fixtu Sit Ciot ne, 
Trou Bedsteads, and Somagepentnn Bt Linen and Cotto: 
8. Azente for the 
TFORD WOVEN WIRE MATTRESSES 
and the genuine Tucker Spring-beds and Iron Bed- 
steads and Cribs. 


H.P. WILLIAMS & CO., 350 CANAL ST, 





McCallum, 
Crease & 
Sloan, 


CARPETINGS, 


1012 AND 1014 
CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


‘THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1877. 








Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tar INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid. 

Rea. Price. 
PUTING can cccccccocccesess $1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly................. 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 8 00 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 360 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 


‘The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 270 300 
Harper’s Magazine..............- 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly............s0005 360 400 
GO | 360 400 
BIOMAG COGRNORS «6602505205 00%0%0% 260 300 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engraving “The Rustic 

WEEONT Pat ccccuascondanacens 110 180 
Ladies’ Journal.............0s005 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas a RESET 27% 300 
Scribner’s Monthly.............. - 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine.. ............. 230 2% 
The Galaxy............... bhedaad 860 400 
The Nation (new subs.).......... 47% 520 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 135 160 
The Mlustrated Christian Weexly. 225 250 
The Christian...... ecccccoscccsso OO TO 


Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 0 


Turf, Field, and Farm....... wees 4500 «©6500 
Forest and Stream............... 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine.......... inge cat 5 00 
Waverley Magazine......... seeee 450 «60500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 


‘Wide Awake,’’ an Illustrated 


Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post.....260 300 


t@ POSTMASTERs and others desir- 





ing to act as agents can receive further 
information by applying to us. 


23° 


PREMIUMS. 


WE offer any one of the following PREM 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$8 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 
Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 
“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 
“ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 
“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 
“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 
Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 
Address 











Fine 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 








52 Numbers, in advance (postage : free) ....... $3.00 
26 “- 1.50 
13 “ “ “ Q.75 
52 ° after 3 months, 3.50 
52 “ after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for mcney 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re~ 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet stree 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
post-office—whether directed to his name or anothe 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsi’ 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, 
must pay all arrearages,or the publisher may c 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from th 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to tak 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
on 9 Advertisements. |Last Pageé Business Notice 
TE lcs ack cases , prea 
4 times oe month), 70c.| 4 times (one month) ; 
B hree mont 3).6e. 138 “ (three momthia).s0e 
6 “ m4 600. | 2 _ ez be 1 
@ “ (twelve “ 0e.|52 “ (twelve “* Yése 
aes ADVERTISEMENTS. 


err ee ee 
4 times om month).. 
B = three months). 





@ {iwelve “ ” 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
LINE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ Firty CENTS A LINE 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
#1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advan 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





PO. Bex 3787 New Vork City 















Weebly Market Review, 


{For week ending Friday, June Ist, 1877.) 





REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 





GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The market 
opened on Thursday with a good demand 
and prices were advanced one-quarter of a 
cent per lb. on all descriptions except 
prime, the improvement being most marked 
on ordinary and fair grades. Mild Coffees. 
—For invoices there is a fair demand and 
the distributing movement is quite free. 
Prices are firm, with a hardening tendency. 
Java is in good trade demand; but full par- 
cels are quiet and held higher than dealers 
are jobbing the article at. The stock in 
first hands is very small and the statistica] 
position is one of great strength. We quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 1844@23 

Santos, Ord. to Cho _ Seep 2214 @2314 
adang ped avebocs te eebeby sven oestee 26 

ee ee eee 29 

PEND sccicinciinessscetosussenere 21 @23 

ee nth ty a Seer peter, go oe 23 


TEA.—The attention of the trade has 
been largely occupied with the public sale 
of yesterday and private contracts have 
been neglected. Green.—There is no change 
in prices. Japan has been neglected, deal- 
ers supplying their wants through the 
medium of the auction-room. Black re- 
mains steady. We quote: 


REPO «cs sncssascasuckeee ete eeeen 2 @ 50 
ON ORE OSES IEE: 233 @ 7 
English Breakfast.........ssscccees 25 75 
IMD ONIIOR DON. 05s sdscccccscsees 30 ¢ 65 
ee eee eee 30 @ 7% 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—There continues 
a moderate demand from refiners and with 
a fair business the market is steady and 
firm. Refined.—The market is moderately 
active, but prices remain somewhat irreg- 
ular. Yellows have a hardening tendency, 
tbe product being readily absorbed at full 
prices. Hards and Soft Whites are a shade 
easier. The export demand has subsided, 
lower gold and a decline on Sugar in Lon. 
don having brought this business to a 
stand. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 10K@ 103¢ 
SERB a BI oss ncdsenccicooses — 128% 
Cette sais isie case's seasscn _ 125¢ 
Sg in 1284@134¢ 
CO eer 12% ¢ 
Wuire.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 11% 
DMA os cc nccescsstssececws 115 1K 
a a ee 1134@11}¢ 
YELLOW.—Extra 


cceccccccccecccece 11 

Other he including C... 796103, 

MOLASSES.—There continues a good 

demand for West India from refiners and 

prices remain firm. New Orleans.—The 

demand continues light, but the stock is 

steadily lessening and prices are well sus- 
tained. We quote: 


Cuba, refining grades (50 test)....... 52 @521¢ 
Cuba, grocery grades.......e.sseeees nominal. 
PO RE ia oc 5 nkonsccccenbe 54 63 
New Orleshs, good to prime......... — @55 
New Orleans, choice...........0.0 —_ oo 
New Orleans, fancy.......... covesee 


FISH.—The receipts of new Mackerel 
continue very light; but there is little or no 
inquiry. Of old we note sales of 150 bbls 
No. 2 Massachusetts Shore in lots at $8.50 
@$9. Dry Cod are dull. George’s are 
held at $4.75. Several invoices of Box 
Herring recently to hand. There is no 
stock of Barrel Herring bere; but the 
scarcity is not felt, owing to the absence of 
inquiry. We quote: 


George’s Cod 2 Wlissssebenzs 4 75 5 50 
Grand Bank Cod.............. 3 00 8 75 
Pickled, Seale, ® _ ee - 400 4 50 
Pickled SOE We WOl ice csss cscs 5 50 6 00 
Mackerel : 

NOs 3 BRONRoi vbekivds sssbecds2 19 00 21 00 
No. 2 Shore...... Pa LE ee 8 50 10 00 
PIO avepserins¥estiecene 18 v0 15 00 
MOs8 BATHS, Diesen ccccecsctes 8 50 9 00 
OG MSs os ov ccnccstens 7 00 8 00 
Salmon, Pickled, bbl., New.17 v0 00 
Herring, Scale, # bo Rancnsosa’ — 15 17 
Herring, No. 1, @ box......... — 18 15 


SALT.—The continued light arrivals of 
Liverpool Fine has strengthened the market 
somewhat, as the demand recently has been 
fair and stocks have been reduced. Bulk 
has ruled less active during the past few 
days; but prices are firm, due to the ab- 
sence of arrivals. We quote: 


Turk’s Island, @ bushel....... — 8 80 
Liverpool, Ashton’s........... _-— 2 50 
Liverpool, other yee amee eee 110 1 35 
Table es in He in er, 6 wap -— 130 
In small na ou oesee 6 Ty 
In small — 100 ina bbl..— 3 34g 
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ASHES.—There is some inquiry for 
small parcels for home use; but for export 
there is no demand. We quote nominally 
5 cents for Pot and 7 cents for Pearl. The 
receipts first five months of the year have 
been 8,526 bbls., aga'nst 2,590 same period 
in 1876 and 3,344 same time in 1875. 


BROOM CORN.—The demand is only 
moderate; but with a light steck prices are 
firm. We quote Green Hurl 6@7 cents, 
Medium Green 5@6 cents, and Red and 
Red-Tipped 4@4} cents, cash. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—A more 
active demand has heen for State and 
Western Flour, by the material con- 
cession. Prices have continued in buyers’ 
favor, although there has been no further 
decided reduction. Yesterday the market 
was steady, with a good demand from the 
trade, as also for export. Southern Flour 
has likewise been in better demand 
although by no means active, and a fair 
business has been done at about previous 
prices. Rye Flour has remained dull at the 
decline noted in our last. Corn Meal.— 
There has been a good business in barrel 
Meal, induced by the decline in Brandy- 
wine, in which the bulk of the business has 
consisted. We quote: 





Onsognd For ccs ose is5e00s) - ces 6 50 
State Supers....... a ae eS 5 %@ 6 2% 
Btate Mo. Bis. ec. Bo. ds0ccdens oiee 3 H@ 5 
og Ve ae ae ee 6 7 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. — peauee 8 9 50 
Share 8 25@ 9 50 

Minnesota mania to ho enn + ) 9 25 
New Process........... 2110 11 50 

hiatioal SEES Cy rere 5 10 50 
| ee Sean ianicn 4 50@ 5 25 
Or) er ae cue. BD 3 50 


GRAIN.—The markets for cereals have 
undergone no radical change. As arule the 
demand has been moderate, at rather easier 
prices. Wheat.—There has prevailed a 
moderate inquiry for Old Spring and low- 
grade New, for export. Prime New is stil) 
in small supply and held relatively higher 
than other kinds. Corn.—Free receipts 
here, the freer movement at the West, and 
the highly favorable reports concerning the 
prospects for the crop have tended to de- 
press the market. Rye.—The market has 
remained dull and prices have steadily fa- 
vored the buyer. Barley remains dull 
and nominal, the season being over. Malt 
remains without noteworthy change. 
Oats bave ruled a shade easier, under a 
moderate inquiry and free receipts. Beans 
have been in limited request; but prices 
are about the same. We quote: 

WHEAT: 


ee eee 180 @1 95 
White Western.........cccsces 1 85 1 90 
No. 1 Milwaukee............. nominal. 
No. 2 Milwaukee...........+0 17 @180 
BID), 5 ADs sv ccinvessceesion nominal, 
0. 2  istebaesaareconnes _ 1 70 
Amber Michigan.......ccccece _ 1 85 
VS, State..wcccccccccccccccece _ 97 
MUD; PUMMEEE, «.56.cscecceeuces: - 80 _ 
oe Sr rrr - 60 @100 
Corn: 
Southern White............006 — @ 60 
Southern Yellow.............. a @ 60 
Weatern White... cccccccscce 60 61 
Western Yellow........ essblece 59 @ 60 
Oats: 
DDE s cess esteakacabepes sess 50 g 67 
SEER WEE csactvosscascars 4814 66 
“TUES DOO Nae 40 @ — 
BEANS: 
MIOREOW. THO s 6500 c000cs 0d oa0e 3 50 3 90 
SEE, INOW on5ciccee canescens 215 3 00 
White Kidney, New........... 2% ¢ 3 20 
Red Kidney, New............. 27% @300 
PMR hah cbssccnseswekase 275 @300 


CATTLE MARKET.—There has been a 
fairly active demand for Beef Cattle during 
the week, both from exporters and home 
consumers, and receivers have succeeded in 
obtaining an advance of one-quarter of a 
cent per Ib. The sales were at 12@121¢ 
cents for best grades, to dress 58 lbs. to the 
gross cwt.; 11@11%4 for fair to prime, to 
dress 56@58 Ibs.; 1014@10%4 for ordinary 
to medium, to dress 56 lbs. ; and 10@10¥, for 
common, to dress the same. There con- 
tinues a scarcity of Milch Cows, and in the 
absence business is light. We quote $65@ 
$75, Calf included. Calves are quiet, but 
steady at 5@714 cents. Sheep are dull and 
lower; quoted 44@64 cents for Clipped 
and 614@7 for Unshorn. Lambs are un- 
changed. Sales of Live Hogs were made 
at $5 70@$5 81144. The receipts for the 
week are 9,554 Beef Cattle, 22 Milch Cows, 
8,997 Calves, 28,510 Sheep, and 20,754 
Hogs. 

{| HAY.—The receipts continue to increase, 
and, with only a limited inquiry, stocks are 





accumulating. Prices exhibit a weakness, 


| We quote North River Shipping 70@75 





cents, Retail grades 70@$1 00, Clover 50@ 
70 as to quality, and Salt 55@65. Though 
Straw is not specially active, there is a fair 
trade at current rates. The quotations are 
for Long Rye 75@80 cents, Short do. 60@65, 
and Oat 55@60 cash. 


PROVISIONS.—The markets for the 
Hog product and other descriptions of Pro- 
visions have ruled dull, without exception; 
but prices are not radically chanzed. Pork 
has been dull both for ‘‘spot” and future de- 
livery; yet prices have undergone no change 
the market being full as strong as at the 
date of our previous writing, especially for 
cash Pork. Bacon has remained inactive; 
but prices are nominally the same. Cut 
Meats have been inactive and prices are 
nominally unchanged. Lard.—The market 
has been quiet for lots onthe spot and for 
future delivery and prices have not essen- 
tially changed. Beef remains inactive and 
nominal at about previous pele. We 
ar 


Pais’ Mess, bbl..... sesesecsesld 00 @14 00 
OURO icin sins ocawwcwan 14 00 14 50 

Prime Mess, tierce............ 21 00 00 

oe | EE CAs 15 00 15 50 

City Extra India Mess, tierce. .25 00 00 
ORE: 

Mess, Western...... dbcsie — @14 6 

Prime, Western..........ee00% 11 50 @12 00 

PUEMIO MONE sis oc osjisioccanicsaaee 14 00 @l14 50 
RD: 

West. Steam, tes., pr.,#@ 100 Ibs. 9 55 9 65 

ON Ce a ae iy PaaS 9 25 _ 
Pussies spageesscedec cece 750 @10 00 
M8: 

Pickled... .as<sé Sauk dpaeoonseeeees 9 @l 

a ee ere.” 114@12K 

SHOULDERS 

eaage eee peenamanevmnas aie 6 @ 6% 

po, eee eae ee 5 @ 5% 

Bason Lg SS er eee 74@ 8K 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The market 
is quiet. We quote: 


DomESTIC ¥ 


White a, Evite gececavaeceneee 4, 
Country Mixed as of woolens)...... 3 38% 
MMM 2. nsec cénamocadecnsien™ M4, 
PAPER STOCK: 

BER POREOCHODS, 5...000.0ssdecceceess eee BU@ 3% 
No. 1 White Shavings.............06 54%@ 54 
ODR SOCK (AINA) 6s 060506 sesueccee 3 _ 
eer or 1 1¥% 


WOOL.—Business has been limited, 
there being an absence of speculative in- 
quiry and the present condition of the 
goods market not warranting heavy pur- 
chases by manufacturers. Prices, how- 
ever are somewhat steadier, especially for 
the finer grades, as stocks are greatly re- 
duced and holders less urgent to force busi- 
ness. Small parcels of new Wool from 
some of the near-by states have been re- 
ceived, but no quantities of any magnitude 
are expected for some time yet. Further 
advices from the London sales state that 
previous prices are maintained and that 
about 1,000 bales have been taken for the 
United States. We quote: 


eee eeseeeresesses 


eeeeerererces 


Superfine Pulled............ 
Valparaiso, Unwashed.. 
Texas, a Ssleosd ceualeSSS es 
WBEOS, CORB. coc bc0sceces 
. 4.00 ‘Gord's, Washed.. 
Smyrna, RE 18 
Smyrna, Washed......... : 30 
ot 8p’ PE: Clip, Unwashed, sup. . 27 30 
i8 





Unwashed, medium. 23 
Gal s: C., Unwashed, coarse. 14 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed. burry.. 13 


rr 
PRODUCE MARKET. 





BUTTER.—With the exception of New 
Creamery, which has receded somewhat, 
under freer receipts, Butter has ruled 
steady, with a moderate inquiry. We 


quote: 

New BUTTER: 

State Firkins.....ccccccesccccecccce — @22 
State, tubs, select...............08 — @w 
State, tubs, fair to choice........... 12 19 
Western, Re ee _ 23 
Western, Dairy, tubs.............+ — 16 
Western, Factory, Pers cask sjeso 14 15 


CHEESE.—The demand has been mod- 
erate and prices are without noteworthy 
change, although tending in buyers’ favor. 


We quote: 

New CHEESE: 

State, Factory, fancy.......... ool 28{@13 
State, Factory, fair to prime........ 12 @12% 
State, Factory, poor to fair.......... 10 @l11% 
Western Factory, good to fine....... 10 12 
Western Factory, fairto good....... 9 10 


EGGS.—The market has been firm and 
prices rule higher. We quote: 


Jersey, single barrels..........+.+ — @is 
State and Penn........scccccecccice 164;@17 
Western and Canadian............. 154¢@16 
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DRIED FRUITS.—Apples are the only 
Fruit that show any life. Choice Quarters 
are in demand to, fill orders, Other Fruits 
dull and nominal. We quote: 

Apples, State, 1876..................5 @6 


1 P @ 5 
Apples, Southern, 1876, sliced, choice 4 rin) 


Peaches, peeled, choice........... 

eaches, unpeeled. Sate Ran acacmeind . 
Peaches, unpeeled, quarters......... 6 “4 
RGR DONTIOD 6.06.6 HTS sine ccuicinesincesss g 6% 
BPRHEIS o5615:4.555:6 5 sv eciersisicceateom ee sied 15 17 


HOPS.—There is only a moderate de- 
mand, but prices remain steady and for 
choice grades firm. The reports from the 
interior are generally favorable as to the 
growing crop, the vine being in advance of 
this time last year. We quote: 


Crop < = State, fair to prime..... 8 @18 
Crop of [ ORMRORTY: <5iciccea cicseess 6 @10 
Olds, ail growths Epcot cestaacexciee 4 @6 


POTATOES.—Nova Scotia Potatoes are 
lower, owing to free arrivals, coupled with 
increasing receipts of new Southern. They 






are quoted $2@$2.25 per bbl. We quote; 

Bermuda, per bbl....... $8 8 25 
Peachblow, per bbl.......... .- 3 T5(@4 25 
Early Rose, prime, per bbl.. ...... 423@ — 


SEEDS.—There is no inquiry for Grass 
Seeds and prices remain nominal. We 
quote: 
ak 1876, prime, per Ib. by 144g 

tate, per Ib........ 15 
Timothy,good to — per bush.1 20 2 00 
Red Top, per sack, 50 Ibs........ 2 25 2 75 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 160 @l 70 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 








Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed.. 56 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
PMU) 5.001 dnakiome esnianas 52 


Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 


on 
° 
=] 
5 
=] 
4 
r 
. 
o 
~ 


Mapes’ a Manure (Ville 
ME Fen ccctttrccdesimasesess 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly 000 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c. 
Mapes’ Nitro. es rp 40 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime........cccccsee 38 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 40 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... 33 
Litter Bros. Bone. « . <<. sésovce 32 00@ 4 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 
sie Acid Phosphate 30 
Pure Bone Meal 33 
Raw Bone — 
—, 38 00@ 
Manhattan Blood Guano.. 
Matfield Fertilizers.............. 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 
uinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
Juinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 
Juinnipiac Fer. Pine Is]. Guano. 
armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil. as 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 
High-grade wey oom phate... 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates. . 
Ground Raw Bone............- 
Fish Guano (crude, ‘te barrels).... 
eS ree 40 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 22 
Plaster, POF CON... 65.6.6 evccvsescese 8 


SOOO 





SSSSSSSSS SSSSSZS SISSSSS SSSSESY EF F SSE 


ohSSRSRER SESERSS KESSEREE SHRTES 


Nitrate of Potash oe p.¢.), per] Ib. 83%c. c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “© 384c@4 ec. 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.e.), “ 28¢c.@ 3c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 44%{c.@ 4%e. 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb........... 44%c.@ 4%c. 
Sulphate of —— perlb.... 5 c@ de. 
Dried Blood, per. MSs csxaeaecesias 2i¢e. @3 ¢ 
Desed. Flesh, « *S i vccisewscvsees 24¢.@3 e. 








TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
in Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of timein 
selling our good 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 


The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 31and33 Vesey St., New York. 





EAS, COFFEES, 
craps” ND SPICES. 


Dealers, families, and coi 
lof above art: icles should 
tant JOS. STINER, & 


0.’8 


cor. Wash 
New York, where they wi 
largest and choicest selected 








BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. 


TEAS, COFFEES, SUGARS, AND SPICES, 
BEST SfANDARD QUALITIES. 
STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 


77, 79, and 81 Vesey St., opp. Washington Market. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 


ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 
Please send for Price-Lists. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLURB 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 
Proprietor, 

233 N. 2d Street, Philadelphia 











vet ? 
TE AS. eK, choicest WSR hayes importers 
staple arti D plensen Srerybody—Tiade continually 


oS n't paste time-send ‘or Circular to — 
nd 
™ROP'T WELLS. 43 Vesey St, N. Y.. P-0, Box 18%, 
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THE CHILDREN’S RAINBOW. 
BY LAURA SANFORD, 
What do 


A CHIME of bells at noontide! 
their blithe tongues say ? 

They say the Rainbow’s coming to walk our 
streets to-day. 


The Rainbow? Naught could lure it, that 
creature of the sky, : 
“Tt deigns to walk our pavements,” the May- 
bells stoutly cry. 


This morning early, early, across the chil- 
dren’s bed 

Lay rows of little garments, in yellow, blue, 
and red. 


Some sewed with weary stitches, if truth be 
fully said. 

But who counts stitches weary sewed with a 
loving thread ? 


And coats of many colors, flags, pennons, 
wreaths of light ; 

And glad-eyed, smiling children march with 
the Rainbow bright. 


Oh! forth from dingy basement, and down 
from dreary wall, 

And out from dens of darkness the lovely 
colors crawl. 


Didst think that clouds of Poverty, Sorrow’s 
bars of lead, 

Could stop the Rainbow’s coming, when once 
the Sun had said ? 


With song to tell the blindest how Beauty’s 
subtle tread 

Makes jarring highways blossom in anthems 
gold and red. 


Music of happy voices, music of pattering 
feet, 

Music quick-timed to measure that child- 
hood’s pulses beat, 


Search not the sky for Iris, glad noontide of 
the May; 

It walks our city pavements with children’s 
steps to-day. 


In broken curve its jewels, in shreds its seven- 
fold train ; 

But God knows bits of Rainbow to build his 
arch again. 


God knows each bit of Rainbow. And if on 
earth it creep, a 

Or if it soar to zenith, his precious colors 
keep. 


**Faith,’’ ‘‘Hope,” and ‘ Love’ of banners— 
red, blue, and gold of soul— 
These living colors mingle and make the 
splendor whole. 


The ancient word of Rainbow has never yet 
turned pale ; 

While earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest 
shall not fail. 


At spring in hearts of children drop deep 
Truth’s pearly grain ; 

In autumn sheaves of wisdom shall reap the 
golden gain. 


In hearts of little children plant deep Love’s 
budding vine, 

And peace, good-will at vintage will bathe 
sad earth with wine. 


But hush! From happy pavements the foot- 
steps die away, 

And echo of sweet music is all that’s born to 
stay. 


Our darling’s robes of blooming are changed 
to shrouds of white ; 

To slumber, dreams, and silence, pale gar- 
ments of the night. 


The Rainbow, flaming banner and garland of 
our May, 

Has faded with the heaven we borrowed for a 
day. 


But promise broodeth softly deep in the 
heart of God. 

Our Saviour said: ‘‘The laborer hath verily 
reward.” 





LITTLE PAUL. 
BY MLLE. L. F. ROSTAN. 


HE was, indeed, a noble boy; just such 
& one as you would like to see.. Many 
years have past since; but I still remember 
well the beautiful Sabbath morning when 
Father and I met him for the first time. 

We were just turning down the narrow 
street which leads to the old convent ‘‘ de 
Cluny,” when, some twenty or thirty yards 
before us, we perceived several boys, pelt-: 
ing with mud and rubbish a poor little 








girl;scarcely more than four or five’years of 
age. A fine little fellow, perhaps two or 
three years older than herself, was trying 
to screen the frightened creature and save 
her from the rage of her tormentors. All 
fled as we approached, except the poor 
child and her brave little defender. 

She had fainted, and Paul (for it was he) 
was now kneeling by her side, endeavoring 
to raise her head and wipe the blood which 
was slowly oozing from a slight cut on the 
temple. His little face was bathed with 
tears, and never shall I forget its expres. 
sion of hopeless agony as he looked up to 
us, repeating: 

‘* Ils Vont tuée! Ils Vont tuée!” 

But the little one did not die, and soon 
the children became frequent visitors at 
our house. Theirs was a sad tale. The 
mother dead; the father adrunkard. His 
poor children compelled to beg the bread 
he had long ceased to provide for them. A 
friend took the girl; but Paul would never 
be persuaded to leave bis wretched parent. 

‘“Mamma told me he used to love her, 
and be kind to her, and care for his little 
children. So I promised I would stay with 
him till she would come forme. And now, 
you see, I must be here, for dear Mamma 
would not know where to find her little 
boy, if he went away. 

So Paul remained in his miserable home, 
making it bright with love and kindness to 
one who seldom gave him aught in return 
but cross looks and angry words. Yet he 
never complained. His father’s breakfast 
was always ready for him, the hearth 
neatly swept, and the scantily-furnished 
room as tidy as his little busy hands 
could make it. And then, day after day, 
the unwearied boy would patiently follow 
the staggerer’s steps, praying the angels— 
for his dear mamma’s sake—‘“‘ to keep the 
big carriages and swift horses from hurt- 
ing his poor, helpless papa.” 

Paul entered the Sabbath-school, and 
soon became an object of more than usual 
interest. His progréss was so rapid that in 
less than four months he read fluently. 
It would have done you good to see him 
poring over some favorite volume, his fine, 
intelligent face mirroring every emotion of 
his soul. It seemed as though he could 
never drink deep enough at the fountain of 
knowledge thus unexpectedly opened be- 
fore him; and he was never so happy as 
when my father gave him permission to 
spend an hour or two in the library.. The 
Bible, however, was his favorite study. 


In one year he committed to memory near- ° 


ly the whole of the New Testament; and 
would often gather around him the poor 
children of the neighborhood, and repeat 
to them some Of the touching stories con- 
tained in its sacred pages. He learned to 
write, inthe long mornings in summer, before 
his father was up; and surprised us one day 
with a neat little letter, in which, in his 
simple way, he told us how anxious he was 
to do something for his own and his fa- 
ther’s support. (He had long ceased to beg, 
but was now entirely dependent on the 
ladies of our school.) At his request, a 
small basket was filled up for him with 
such little articles as were most likely to 
find a ready sale. A few tracts and two 
or three copies of the New Testament 
were added to his little stock, and on the 
first day of September, not quite three years 
after we first became acquainted with him, 
our youthful peddier set out on his daily 
round, with a glad and hopeful heart. 

Oh! how bright and beautiful everything 
seemed to him that morning. With what 
honest pride he walked the streets, thinking 
of all that the product of his little basket 
would enable him to do for his ‘‘ darling 
sister” and his ‘‘ poor papa, who could 
not care for himself.” Of course, every- 
body would buy his goods. ‘They were so 
very nice. Did any one ever sew with bet- 
ter cotton or use brighter needles? And 
the scissors, how pretty they looked, in 
their cunning little morocco cases. Be- 
fore long he would surely be able tg return 
to the kind ladies all the money they had 
spent for him; and, at last, when he should 
get to be a man, perhaps he would 
grow rich and become a great merchant, 
and then he was sure there would be no 
more poor little children begging in the 
streets, for he would take care of them all. 

But Paul did not find it as easy as he ex. 
pected to dispose of the contents of his 





little basket. There were so many people 
selling such articles that he did not often 
find customers, Still, his honest face and 
pleasant manners did much for him, and 
during two or three years he earned enough 
for daily use. 

Just at this time I was obliged to leave 
the city for a month or two; and I heard 
nothing from Paul during my absence. 
The day after my return, however, he 
came, his face beaming with delight and 
looking so perfectly happy that I knew 
something very fortunate must have hap- 
pened. What could it be? 

‘*Oh!” cried Paul, dancing around the 
room and clapping his hands with delight, 
“Tam so glad that you have come! ‘‘It is 
all so nice and pretty that I am sure she 
will be very happy now. She is coming at 
three o’clock; but I want you to see it first, 
80, please, Mademoiselle, do put on your 
bonnet and come with me. Oh! I am so 
glad! I am so glad! Please come, Mad- 
emoiselle. Please come! Come!” 

The child stopped, fairly out of breath, 
and I tried to find out what was ‘“‘ so very 
nice” and who was to ‘‘come at three 
o’clock’’; but it was of no use and nothing 
would do but for me to follow the delight- 
ed boy. 

We soon reached the miserable tenement 
he called his home, and, opening the door, 
Paul ‘held me back on the threshold, bid- 
ding me look before Ientered. One glance 
explained all. The rough brick floor had 
been newly painted and waxed and now 
shone like a mirror. A elean white spread 
covered the bed, fresh muslin curtains 


hung in the windows, and the humble, 


abode had an air of neatness and comfort 
to which it had long been a stranger. 

Paul enjoyed my surprise. Then, leading 
the way, he said, smiling: ‘‘ Now this is 
not all. And I have kept the best for the 
last. See!” He opened the door of a little 
side room, which had hitherto been filled 
with rubbish. A neat little cottage bed, 
with snowy counterpane, a small painted 
bureau, and a few shelves, with half a doz- 
en good books, had transformed it com- 
pletely; and by the open window, half con- 
cealed by the curtain, stood a little work 
table, with a few fresh flowers in a small 
vase. 

‘This is sister’s room,” said Paul, his 
eyes glistening with pleasure; ‘‘and now 
she may come and spend Saturdays and 
Sundays with me, and we can go to the 
Sabbath-school together. Oh! we shall be 
so happy!” 

‘* But how did you get the money to do 
all this?” I asked. 

‘* After you left for the country,” he an- 
swered, ‘“‘I sold a New Testament to the 
gentleman who lives in that beautiful house 
near Montrouge, with such splendid grounds 
around it. His daughter was very kind to 
me, and told me that if I sold flowers, in- 
stead of books, she thought I should make 
much more money. So she asked her 
father to let me work on their place two or 
three hours every day, and for that he lets 
me have all the flowers I can sell; and in 
two months I got enough to buy all this, 
except the bureau and the work-table, which 
the kind young lady gave me, for sister’s 
room.” 

‘‘Yesterday Father told me that he was 
going to the Banlieu to stay till Monday, 
and I thought it would be a nice time to 
get it all ready. Therefore, as soon as he 
was gone, I hurried and got a man to paint 
the floor, while I went to buy the things. 

“‘The good old lady down-stairs, Madame 
Michel, made the curtains for me and 
showed me how to put them up; and now 
everything is ready and I wish sister were 
here. It isso long to wait till three o’clock! 
She knows nothing of all this, for I have 
kept my secret. Oh! I do hope nothing 
will happen to prevent Mrs. D. from send- 
ing her! It would be too bad if she should 
not come!” 

**So it would, Paul,” said I. ‘‘And I 
think the best think will be for us to go 
home and ask Mother to send for a carriage 
and go with us to fetch Marie. We shall 
make sure of her, then.” 

‘Oh, yes! Yes!” cried Paul, almost be- 
side himself for joy. ‘‘ Yes! You are so 
good, and we shall have such a nice time 
together. But wait! I must show you 
something more before we go.” He opened 
one of the bureau drawers; .‘‘ There is a 


summer suit for Papa. You know he can 
do nothing for himself, and his little boy 
must not forget him.” 

True, Paul. But where is yours? Your 
little blouse is almost gone and you need 
new shoes.” 

‘*Oh! never mind me now. Poor Papa 
must come first, you know. I would so 
like to see him look nice, as he used to.” 
Noble boy, his loving heart never wearied. 

Mother entered into our plan at once, and 
soon little Marie was safely seated with us 
in the carriage, on her way to her old home. 
Si2 was the same gentle, loving child we 
introduced to our readers, some five years 
before; but good food and proper care had 
sent roses to her cheeks and given elasticity 
to her step. Paul looked the very picture 
of happiness, though he did not trust him- 
self to speak much, and kept continually 
winking at me, for fear I should let out his 
secret, 

The ride seemed long to the impatient 
boy; but we arrived at last. As I was get- 
ting out of the carriage, he whispered: ‘‘I 
had five cents left, and while you were 
waiting for Marie 1 went and bought three 
nice peaches for her. You know how very 
fond she is of them. I will just run up ahead 
of you, and put them in her room, and 
sprinkle a little water over the flowers, to 
make them look fresh; and you can come 
on in aminute.” 

He ran up the rickety stairs, and we were 
preparing to follow, when a piercing shriek, 
succeeded by a torrent of angry words, sent 
a chill through our hearts. We hastened 
on. Paul’s miserable father, maddened with 
drink, stood raving in the middle of the 
room, still holding in his clenched hand a 
broken chair, with which he had just struck 
the poor boy, who lay bleeding and sense- 
less at his feet. He reeled back when he 
saw us, and, addressing Mother, with a 
comical attempt at politeness, begged she 
would not trouble herself about’ ‘‘ that 
vagabond boy” of his. ‘‘I have just served 
him right,” he added, and I hope another 
time he will know better than to spend his 
money for useless trinkets, without even 
giving his poor father a single franc to 
slake his thirst with a drop or two. ButI 
have served him right, I say. I made a 
bonfire with all his trash, and that’s what 
I'll do whenever he brings any more. Ah! 
ah! I’m not his father for nothing.” 

Fortunately, he staggered out of the room 
and left us. Mother lifted the unconcious 
boy and laid him on the bed, whilst I hast- 
ened for the nearest physician. The 
neighbors put out the fire and saved what 
they could. The brute had heaped in the 
fireplace almost every article of furniture, 
Paul’s favorite books, the curtains he had 
taken so much pleasure in putting up that 
morning, and, but for our arrival, would no 
doubt have burned the house down. 

Paul’s wound proved of the most serious 
character. The brain had been injured 
and the physician gave us but little hope. 
The poor boy would lay almost all day with 
his eyes closed, without taking notice of 
any one unless roused by our repeated 
efforts. Once or twice we saw his lips 
move, and heard him faintly murmur: 
“‘Lord Jesus, save my poor Papa.’» 

On the evening of the fourth day, as 

Father and I were sitting by his bedside, 
he opened his eyes and looked inquiringly 
about the room; then, passing his hand over 
his brow, ‘‘ Yes,” said he, ‘‘I remember 
it all now. Marie—the—carriage—the ride 
—and—and—but it is past now, and dear 
Mamma is coming for her little boy. Sweet 
Mamma! she said she would be here before 
morning. But where is Papa? Oh! I must 
see him. I cannot go without seeing poor 
Papa. Please send for him! Please!” 
# There was an earnestness in his manner 
which could not be mistaken, and we sent 
in baste for his wretched parent. He had 
been placed in the house for inebriates, and 
we knew that this time, at least, he would 
come sober. 

But the hours passed on, and Paul was 
failing so fast that we feared he could not 
livetoseehim. Toward morning, however, 
he seemed suddenly to revive. He called 
us to him, and, thanking us affectionately 
for what we had done, gave us several 
messages for the teachers and pupils of the 
Sabbath-school. Then, pressing his cold 
lips on his sister’s forehead (the poor child 
had not left him since the dreadful occur- 
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rence and had now fallen asleep by’ his 
side), “I am only waiting for Father now,” 
he said. A step was heard in the hall, and 
Paul, looking up, joyously exclaimed : ‘‘ It 
is he! It is he!” The next moment bis 
arms were clasped around his father’s neck. 
‘‘Poor, dear Papa!” said the child. ‘‘ Your 
little boy could not go without bidding you 
good-bye, without asking you to renounce 
that dreadful cup forever. .Oh! say, for 
dear Mamma’s sake, it will nevertouch your 
lips again.” 

We did not hear the answer; but a 
heavenly smile overspread the countenance 
of the dying boy, and, looking upward, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘I am ready now! Sweet 
Mamma, take me! Jesus, I come!” The lov- 
ing arms relaxed their hold, the lips parted, 
the eyes became fixed, the little heroic heart 
was stilled forever. 

* * * * * * * 

In a secluded part of the Cemetery Mont- 
martre a little green mound alone marks 
the resting-place of ‘‘Little Paul’; but 
angels watch the spot, and on the last 
glorious day of awaking the little form 
shall rise, clothed in immortal beauty, and 
around that brow a crown shall be wreathed 
which the great and the proud of earth 
have striven in vain to secure. 








Selections. 


[THE following tender tribute to the late 
Edmund Quincy appeared in the last issue 
of the New York Nation. | 
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BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





I CHRISTENED you in happier days, before 
These gray forebodings on my brow were seen, 
You are still lovely in your new-leaved green. 
The brimming river soothes his grassy shore ; 
The bridge is there; the rock with lichens hoar; 
And the same shadows on the water lean, 
Outlasting us. How many graves between 
That day and this! How many shadows more 
Darken my heart, their substance from these 


eyes 

Hidden forever! So our world is made 

Of life and death commingled, and the sighs 

Outweigh the smiles, in equal balance laid. 

What compensation ? None, save that the All- 
wise 

So schools us to love things that cannot fade. 


Thank God! he saw you last in pomp of May, 

Ere avy leaf had felt the year's regret. 

Your Jatest image in bis memory set 

Was fair as when your landscape’s peaceful | 
wa 

Charmed dearer eyes with his to make delay 

On Hope’s long prospect—as if they forget, 

The happy they, the unspeakable ones, whose 


debt, 
Like the hawk’s shadow, haunts our brightest 


ay. 
Better it is that ye should look so fair, 
S!opes that he loved, and ever-murmuring pines, 
That make a music out of silent air, 
And bloom-heaped orchard-trees in prosperous 

lives. 

In you the heart some sweeter hiuts divines, 
And wiser, than in winter’s dull despair. 


Oid friend, farewell! Your kindly door again 

I enter; but the master’s hand in mine 

No more clasps welcome, and the temperate 

wine 

That cheered ourJong nights other lips must 
¢ stain. 

All is unchanged ; but I expect in vain 

The face alert, the manners free and fine, 

The seventy years borne lightly as the pine 

Wears its first down of snow in green disdain, 

Much did he, and much well; yet most of all 

I prized his skill in leisure and the ease 

Of a life flowing full, without a plan. 

For most are idly busy. Him I call 

Thrice fortunate who knew himself to please, 

Learned in those arts that make a gentleman. 


Nor deem he lived unto himself alone. 

His was the public spirit of bis sire, 

And in those eyes, soft with domestic fire, 

A quencbless light of fiercer temper shone. 

What time about the world our shame -was 
blown 

On every wind, his soul would not conspire 

With selfish men to soothe the mob’s desire, 

Veiling with garlands Moloch’s bloody stone. 

The high-bred instincts of a better day 

Ruled in his blood, when to be citizen 

Rang Roman yet, and a Free People’s sway 

Was rot the exchequer of impoverished men, 

Nor statesmanship with loaded votes to play, 

Nor public office a tramps’ boosing-ken. * 





HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


Tue following is from the advance sheets 
of the new book of European travel ‘‘Abroad 
Again,” by Curtis Guild, author of ‘‘ Over 
the Ocean” and editor of the Boston Com 
mercial Bulletin. 


‘‘While our horses were resting at 
Samadepn, in the upper Engadine, we enjoyed 
the unexpected pleasure of an interview 
with the Danish author, Hans Christian 
Andersen. The good-natured fairy story- 
teller, who was then sojourning at the 
hotel, on hearing that two Americans that 
had read his books would like to see him, 
came to us with extended hands of welcome, 





though just returned from a fatiguing ex- { 
cursion to the Morteratsch glacier. He 
chad but recently returned from Italy, where 
“he had been for his health; and had been 
staying here for a week’s rest, ere returning 
to Copenhagen. He was tall, thin, even 
attenuated in figure; his head small, but 
forehead high, which was the only point of 
beauty in his face: his nose being large 
and prominent, cheek-bones very distinct, 
avd his gray eyes small. But they sparkled 
with a pleasant smile, which wreathed his 
lips, and his simple manner pleased as a 
child to be praised, and his gentle tones 
made it easy to see why he was personally 
so prime a favorite with young people. 
He was pale and appeared exceedingly 
feeble in health. 

‘“ He was delighted as a child when told 
that his stories were read and admired by 
the children in America, and inquired if 
we had any storks there, and wondered 
how the children could understand some 
of his stories if they were not familiar with 
storks, as the boys and girls of Denmark; 
but that he had written some stories express- 
ly for the children of America. 

““* Ah? said he, with a sigh, ‘ were I not 
so nearly done with life, I should like to 
see America.’ 

‘*T assured him he would meet a cordial 
welcome, especially from the little people. 

‘**Give my love to them all,’ said he, 
‘and tell them I enjoy telling them fairy 
stories. And stay! here is a little memento 
of ourinterview, which you may sbow the 
ebildren, in Andersen’s own handwriting.’ 
And he wrote in. Danish a sentence, beneath 
which he also wrote its English translation: 
“* Life is the most beautiful fairy tale. 

** ‘HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.’ 
He then bade us good-bye: 

“*Poor Andersen. But I will pot say 
poor, either, for he was rich in the affection 
of all classes in his native land, as well as 
elsewhere, where his writings have been 
read. His death took place at Copenhagen 
soon after I saw him, and at his funeral 
the affection of all classes was shown by 
the immense gathering. The royal family 
were there, and the poor were present, and 
deputations from all parts of Denmark and 
other countries; and, as one writer ex- 
presses it, many persons were as much 
taken by surprise as they would have been 
if it had been reported that sop had died.” 





TENNYSON’S NEW HOUSE. 


THE house is modern Gothic, designed 
in admirable taste, with wide mullioned 
windows, many-angled oriels in shadowy 
recesses, and dormers, whose gables and 
pinnacles break the sky-line picturesquely. 
Within everything is ordered with a quiet, 
refined elegance, that has in it, perhaps, 
just a sowpcon of an affectation of xstheti- 
cism, not quite in keeping with the spirit 
either of modern or of medieval life. The 
hall, in spite of its richly-tesselated pave- 
ments has a delightful sense of coolness in 
its soft half-light. The lofty rooms have 
broad, high windows, the light from which 
is tempered by delicately-colored hangings; 
walls of the negative tints in which modern 
decorators delight, diapered with dull 
gold, and paneled ceilings of darkly-stained 
wood, with molded ribs and _ beams. 
High-backed chairs, of ancient and un- 
compromising stiffness, flank the table, 
typifying the poet’s sterner moods: while 
in cozy corners are comfortable lounges, 
that indicate a tendency to yield sometimes 
to the seductions of soft dreams and ivspir- 
ations. Nowhere is the spirit vexed by 
garish ornament or the eye by glaring 
color. A few good etchings and paintings 
hang on the walls, among them an excel- 
lent copy of the ‘‘ Peter Martyr,” which is 
doubly valuable since the destruction of 
the original. 

But there is one room in which all that is 
most interesting in this house centers. 
The door opens noiselessly, and the tread 
of your feet is muffled as you enter a dim 
corridor, divided from the room by a high 
screen. The air is heavy with the odor of 
an incense not unfamiliar to men of letters; 
and, if you could doubt whence it arose, 
your doubts would be speedily dissolved as 
the occupant of the chamber comes for- 
ward to meet you, the inseparable pipe 
still between his teeth. The figure, though 
slightly bent, bears the burden of its sixty-six 
years lightly. The dark mass of hair fallin 
back ward from the broad, high forehead ani 
the ‘‘knightly growth fringing his lips” 
are but sparely streaked with silver; and 
the face, though rugged and deeply lined 
with thought, is full of calm dignity and 
of a) tenderness strangely at variance with 
his somewhat brusque tone and manner. 
His disregard of the conventionalities of 
life is thoroughly natural and unaffected. 
His suit of light gray, hanging about him 
in many a fold, like the hide of a rhinoce- 
ros; the loose, ill-fitting collar and careless- 
ly knotted tie; the wide, low boots are not 
worn, you may be sure, for artistic effect 
or with the foppishness of a Byron. 


—_—————— 
TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Travel- 
ing Bags, which lovk so old and rusty that they 
asbaiwed to carry them. look just as good as new, It 
will ae rubof = by te So: —— a: 
° w ut ii one a ware 
0: imitsions and counterfeits. For saleeverywhere, 








B. ¥F BROWN & COw Boston, 


AMBROSE E, BARNES, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Enameled 
Bedroom 
Furniture. 


438 PEARL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


JAMES V, SCHENCK 


183 Canal St., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HICHEST AWARD 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & C0., 


(FORMERLY MENDUM, WHIDDEN&CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 


offer an extensive stock of 


FURNITURE, 


MADE IN THE BEST MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


Haymarket Square and Washington 
Street, Boston. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK A LARGE ASSORT- 
MENT OF LIGHT 





1876. 











CARRIAGES 


which we warrant to be first-class and can 
sell at greatly reduced prices. 


LIGHT FAMILY CARRIAGES 


for One and Tworhorse Use a Spe- 
cialty. 


KIMBALL BROS., 


112and 114 SUDBURY STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 






. 
WITH WOVEN-WIRE FABRIC O 


Made by the 








HONOR TO WHOM HONGB:IS DUE. 
ao» . GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 


PERFORATED 
P SEATS and CHAIRS 


AT THE 

; CENTENNIAL 
Ss = EXPOSITION, 
AS AT ALL FAIRS WHERE THEY HAVE Ex- 

HIBIT ED. 

Special attention is catled to our goods for 
Presents, Our Children’s Chairs and Toy Chairs are 
unequaled for beauty, cheapness. «nd serviceable- 


ness. Parties out of town can order from our illus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free. 


CARDNER « CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 


376 PEARL STREET, 
Retail Store 817 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


T. G. SELLEW, 


DESKS, 
Office and Library Furniture, 


No. 103 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 
FINE CYLINDER AND ROLL DESKS. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 


BRUNER & MOORE, 


Wholesale and Retail 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 41 and 43 West {4th Street, 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 
opposite “ Macy’s.”’ 
MANUFACTORY, 

Nos. 574 to 578 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. 

PETER BRUNER. HENRY 8. MOORE. 











A LARGE and COMPLETE STOCK of PARLOR, 
CHAMBER. LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE, in EASTLAKH, QUEEN 
ANNE, and MODERN STYLE, at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


Every facility for making the Best Furniture at the 
7 LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 

Designs and Estimates furnished for Banking and 
Insurance Offices, Libraries, Stores, etc., etc. 
Also tor Mantels, Mirrors, Cor- 
nices, Doors, etc. 


FURNITURE of All Kinds Made to Order 
and securely packed for shipping. 


ZERO 


REFRIGERATOR 
with Water, Wine, 
and Milk Cooler. 
BEST Food and Ice- 
keeper in the World. 
Centennial Award given 
Send for Catalogue. 
= ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
226 W. 28d St., New York. 











N TWO SIDEs---HARD ANB tOFT. 


HARTFORD WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








SOLD ON EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 








ECONOMISE, 





BUY THE WORLD RENOWNED 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE. 


its workmanship is equal to a Chronometer.Watch, and 
as Elegantly Finished as a first-class Piano. it received 


the H 
Expositions. 


close business, but we de 


hest Awards at the Vienna and E 
We do not sell Second Hand or Rebuilt 
Machines, or compete in price with Dealers sellin 

competition in tl TY and 
PRICE. WE CIVE A WARRA Cc 


Centenniai 
out to 


with EA MACHINE, 


uaranteeing to keep it in repair, free of charge, for 
years. It makes 6 stitches to every motion of the foot. 


2aets| WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York; New Orleans, La. ; 
Comet State & Madison Sts., Chicago, ills.; and San Francisco, Cal, 
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AYER’S 
Cathartic Pills, 


for all the Purposes ofa eeoed ae i 


NS Faundice, 


Ouativewnes 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Dyse y ed Stume- 
and Breath, Head- 
ache, Erysipelas, Piles, 
Rheumatism, Eruptions 
and Skin Piseases, B 
lensness Liver Com- 
laint, Dropsy, Tetter, 
umors and Salt 
Rheum, Worms, Gout, 
. Neuralgia, as a Dinner 
Pill, and Purifying the 
———— Blood... Are the most con- 
genial purgative yet perfected. Their effects abun- 
dantly show how much they excel all other Pills. 
They are safe and pleasant to take, but powerful to 
cure. The purge out the foul UMONS of the blood, 
they stimulate the sluggish or disordered organs into 
action, and they impart health and tone to the 
whole being. They cure not only the every-day 
complaints of everybody, but formidable and dan- 
gerous diseases. Most skillful physicians, most emi- 
nent clergymen, and our best citizens send certifi- 
cites of cures performed ana of great benefits de- 
rived from these Pills. They are the safest and best 
hysic for children, because mild, as well as effectual. 
eing sugar-coated, they are easy to take, and, being 
purely vegetable, they are entire!y harmless. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr.J.C.AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
SOLD BY ALL mies et AND DEALERS IN 


BUFFALO 


STANDARD SCALES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BUFFALO SCALE 60, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED FROM ANY 





ONE DESIRING TO PURCHASE SCALES. 


Price-Lists and Circulars sent promptly on ap- 
plication. 


ROGERS’ STATUARY. 


$10 and upward. 
THE MOCK TRIAL. 


Price $20. 
Lilustrated Catalogues may be had on application, 
or will be mailed by enclesing !0 cents to 


N ROGERS 
1155 Broadway, N. Y., corner 27th St. 


ALL KINDS OF 
Plain and Ornamental 


IRON WORK, 


BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, etc., 
J. B. & J. M. CORNELL. 


Office 141 Center Street, New York. 








METALLIC BURIAL CASES aud CASKETS 
are air-tight, indestructible, preserving the boay for 
ages, and protecting it from vermin, reptiles. or body- 
snatching. In all sizes, from cheapest to most ex- 
pensive. Kept or can be procured by undertakers or 

extons. Special attention to orders by telegraph. 

me een | by Board of Health for funerals of 
contagious disease 

ND, M’1’g Co 


.™@M, RA YMO 
No. 406 Pearl St. and No. 12 New Bowery, Now York. 





PREPARED | FOR IMMEDIATE USE 


OD Coen: 0 Oo ee oer 


207 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


THE HUMAN GHEST, 


The very best standard work on all HEART AND 
LUNG DISEASES, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, 
and DIPHTHERIA is DR. SAMUEL SHELDON 
FITCH’S LATEST BOOK, CALLED THE FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN, 132 pages, handsomely bound, with a 
portrait of the author. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 

Address 


DRS. S. S. FITCH & SON, 


49 East 29th St., New York City. 








TH E CR Sere nD Sat 


LIFE-INSURANCE CROAKING. 


THERE has quite a habit grown up in the 
last few months in certain portions of the 
press of severely criticising life insurance. 
Just criticism should always be courted in 
any business. It is no wonder that life in- 
surance should come in for its portion of it. 
The failure of three or four of the life com- 
panies, even though they were the poorest 
of the companies and had been well known 
by experts to be in bad condition, and the 
recent agitation of the subject at Albany, 
has brought the whole question before the 
public as they haye never had a chance to 
see it previously; and it is nothing but a 
natural consequence that the press should 
fully discuss it. Every true believer and 
worker in life insurance is only too glad to 
have the subject discussed; but it is only 
right that it should be done fairly. This 
has not always been the case of Jate, and 
some writers have left argument and reason 
out of their writings and simply indulged 
in abuse, and have contented them- 
selves with calling life insurance by all 
the hard names possible. A correspondent 
in the Cincinnati Commercial has written 
over a half dozen lengthy letters, filled with 
the extremest abuse of life insurance and 
pronouncing it a swindle. The man has 
shown by his letters that he has absolutely 
no knowledge of the subject—that he did 
not know the simplest principles which 
underly it. But his articles have appeared 
in number after number of the paper; and 
not only that, but have been quite exten- 
sively copied in other papers. The articles 
have been full of the wildest vagaries; but, 
so that life insurance was to be hurt and 
abused, it was all that was necessary. In 
one of the letters, in trying to discuss the 
result of a ten-year life policy from age 40, 
he made the statement boldly that, if $459 
were paid at the beginning of each year for 
ten years, and then allowed to remain for 
seventeen years more, being all of the time 
at 6 per cent. compound interest, the 
amount would be $211,268.88; while the 
correct answer was $17,269. It was nota 
mere careless mistake, because it was ac 
companied by a half dozen more in the 
same article. Thus he says that $10,000,- 
000 a year for 24 years, at 6 per cent. com- 
pound interest, will amount to $12,194,000,- 
000; his mistake being over eleven and 
one half billions. He not only made these 
mistakes, but actually reiterated them in 
succeeding articles; and there is no doubt 
but they were picked up by other papers, as 
hurting life insurance severely. 

The only point we wish to make from 
this is the simple one that people should 
not attempt to write upon the subject of 
life insurance unless they have, at least, 
some knowledge of it; and that those who 
read articles upon the subject should take 
some pains to ascertain whether or not the 
writer knows aught of what he is writing. 
A physician should not attempt to discuss 
questions of law; or, if he does, his reason- 
ings should have no weight. Life insur- 
ance can stand upon its merits, and a fair 
discussion of it is always desirable. But 
when it is abused, and distorted, and mixed 
up with comparisons that contain not one 
particle of truth, it is time to put the public 
upon their guard. 








INSURANCE. 


AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
8.E.Corner Fourth and Walnut Sts. 





Assets, Jan. |, 1877, 85,1 11,248.93 


GEORGE w. HILL, Pr President. 
UGENT, Vice-President. 


pet epee 


HAMMER, i, Sgcretnry and Treasurer. 


1825. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,655,717.20 


Wu. G. 
eg Wh a 








THE NORTHEASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBORO, VT- 
This N You England Association issues policies lim- 
= = $1, nd $2.00 only. [t has a regular charter, 
—— capital of — = individual lia- 
bility'o stockholders. The plan is that of mutaal 
contribution, in small advance payments, enabling 
any laboring man or mechanic to ¢arry $ insur- 
ance. Ly ¥ bes no object, under any circumstances, in 
‘ailing ; to gain by lapses—its members puy- 
ng tor their insurance as they go and keeping the 
* reserves ” in their own p ts. 

This safe — reliable insurance is furnished at 
actual cost, which for the past first three years of its 
existence hes been less than half that of “ old-plaa, j 

high-rate, reserve ’ companies 

he average annual cost thus far—excluding a 
small admission fee which is for life—for $1,000 pol- 
icies has been as follows: 


wee eeeneseees 


pgmhouhip . The age-limit now is 18 to 60 years, 


‘or further information and terms on applications | 


made direct to the Home Office, address the secretury. 


Ex-Gov. F. HOLBROOK, Pres. 
Gov. F. HOLBROOK PTS LTON, Sec’y. 


INSURANCE AT ‘ACTUAL COST. 


EXAMIN E PLAN OF THE PROTECTION 
LIFE INSU RANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO. 


It offers life insurance at actual cost on the term 
plan, dispensing with the cash reserve system as 
useless and dangerous. It charges asmall definite 
sum annually for expenses and allows its — ' 
holders to pay the costef their insurance in monthly 
installments as the money is needed to pay death 
losses, and its policies are never diminished by self- 
insurance deposits by the insured. The LB ares ter 
is thoroughly solvent, having about $150,000 de 
with the state treasurer of allinois for the tne 
policyholders. it guarantees insurance for the 
amount of its polices and furnishes it at about one- 





half the price charged by the _— mutual companies’ 


operating on the reserve plan 

hile it is ever _— duty to insure his life, for 
the protection of his family, it is also his duty to 
obtain it at the lowest possible price consistent with 
security. He does not want to deprive his family of 
present comforts for the sake of paying more money 
toan insurance company thanis needed to pay for 
his insurance. Therefore, secure reliable protec- 
tion for your family by taking a policy in the Protec- 
tion Life Insurance Company, pay as you go, get 
what you pay for, keep your reserves in your own 
pocket. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


ASSOES, OVET.........cccccceeeeeees ---810,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly..................6-. 2,000,000. 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Bates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKBS, President. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSBY, Seoretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. ¥. WemMpre and H.R STOKES. Ase’! Sec’s 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 





Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 


ASSETS, JAN. ist, 187/ 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 


BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasgurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


Security from Loss by Burglary, 
Robbery, Fire, or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST, AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT CO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


IN THEIR 


New Marble Escoemree Building, 


NOS. 327-331 i CMAVENTE ST. 
cers Sakeadd -.82,000.000 

e Company also rent nt SAFES INSIDE THEI 
BURGLAIEE @ VAULTS, at prices varying fro: Jot 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for Core 


orations and Bankers. Rooms and Désks adjoining 
aults provided for Safe > Renters. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST, 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate aman 





ALL TRUST KUNDS AN! AND eT MENTS are 
kept separate and a from the 


art 
pany, As ‘additional security, the 
sae, tal of $1,000,100, primaril 
le for. their Trust obligatio ons. 
WILLS RECEIPTED "FoR and safely kept with- 
out charge. 


y respon. 


SERRE SAS CVioePiectdant asd ts cnarzo of 
ent an 
the Trust Departm ae we of 


ROBERT PATTERSON, aad and Secretary. 


§ 
J 
Edward W. 
t 








ATLAN TIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 2th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity te the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following atatement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1876. 


—— secret on Marine =) from 
st January, to 3ist December, 1876. $4,928,197 66 
ie on Policies net marked off Ist 
January, 1876 ceeece 3,172,200 07 
- $7,101,4 101,457 73 73 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.. 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire dis cunnected with 
Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from lst January, 
1876, to 31st December, 1876........ ---...+ 


Losses paid during the same period 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... 
We Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of Sew, por 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stock 
Loans, 
Rea 
Tokers and susd 
the Company, estimate: 


dat 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 
Cash in Bank.......... 


$5,061,095 12 
$1,865,193 49 
31,088,410 35 


Bix per cent, interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paidto the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest anc redemption will 
be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is deciarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
beissued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
TRUSTEES. 
ON FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
LBs “DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE 
A ADO ey LEMOYNE, 
CURT ROB’T B. MINTURN 
LES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE A LANE. 





GRAY, 
) W. CORLIES 


M BRYCE, 
AM H. FOGG, 
7. KING. 


ELPS., 
AS F. YOUNGS, 
MA HAND 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. 
ES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President 
A. A RAVEN. 34 Vice-President. 








Exe 


NITED STATE 


Lit’: 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 


———ORGANTZED 1850—»— 
ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


WILL BE ARIA AT 7% 


ON PRESENTATION. 


JAMES BUELL, ~ - ee 
HENRY W. BAL a 
Supe erintendent cis Depara 
Drexel Building. Cor. Wall and rend ta. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, is. ’., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
ana 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 


Cash Capital... .e.ces---cossesecsssss+ 1,000,000 00 
@uarenty Surpius Fund,.........,... 386,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund,..,.....0....-.5 386.000 01 
Reserve for Reinsurance....,....,.... 930.107 84 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 337,977 23 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1877. ...$3,040,085 07 


@HO, T. HOPR, Pres. BH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres 

stain Fae Bec. B.C, TOWNSEND, Sec.,4.D 

' Y,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen, Ag’t 
0, H, DUTOHBR, Sec. Brockiyn Dept. 
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INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue following incident we find in a New 
York daily which has not acquired the 
chronic habit of abusing life insurance 
companies: 

“* An aitaché of the attorney-general’s of- 
fice was in attendance yesterday at the 
banking house of the German Savings Bank 
of Morrisania, to receive recommendations 
from the depositors as to the proper person 
to be appointed receiver. The depositors, 
who are mostly of the poorer class of Ger- 
mans, were present in large numbers, bank- 
books in hand. Nearly all the votes were 
cast for Mr. Wm. J. Best. Just before the 
closing of the office, an old and infirm Ger- 
man woman entered, with a middle-aged 
woman, apparently her daughter; and the 
two opened upon the clerks a torrent of 
violent abuse in the German peasant dia- 
lect. Asked for her bank-book, the old 
lady inquired : ‘Do you want to rob me of 
that, too?” Requested to write the name 
of her choice for receiver, she shrieked: ‘I 
will write nothing. I only want my 
money,’ Then, her manner changing to 
that of plaintive appeal, she said, in sobs, 
while the tears ran down her cheeks: ‘ My 
man is dead and 1am old. Now you have 
taken my little money, and I suppose I must 
go to the poorhouse.’ This being trans- 

ted to the attorney-general’s represent- 

ative, who did not understand German, he 
had the matter explained, and tried to pac- 
ify her; but she would not be comforted 
and tottered out of the building, supported 
by her companion, raising her withered 
and palsied hands on high and invoking 
the most fearful maledictions upon the bank 
and everybody connected with it.” 
As this is likely to go into some paper of 
the class maliciously watchful of every 
chance to fire a shot at life insurance, with 
the name ‘Savings Bank” changed to 
“Life Insurance Company,” we have 
demed it best to anticipate the transform- 
ation.—Baltimore Underwriter. 


—The statistics of suicides in France for 
the year 1876 have just been printed. From 
the figures it appears that during the past 
year 5,617 persons put an end to their ex- 
istence in that country. Of these 4,435 
were males and 1,182 females. The 
methods employed for the destruction of 
life were, of course, various. Hanging ap- 
pears to have been the most popular; no 
fewer than 2,472 people having killed 
themselves by means of the rope. Drown- 
ing comes next on the list, numbering 1,514 
victims; 895 destroyed themselves by fire- 
arms, 407 by the fumes of charcoal, 129 by 
poison, 154 threw themselves off public 
buildings, 31 threw themselves under rail- 
way trains, 18 died from ‘‘ internal combus- 
tion produced by the absorption of liquids,” 
one threw himself into the fire. Among 
the most frequent causes of suicide were 
mental alienation, 1,433; drunkenness, 509; 
physical suffering, 798; domestic trouble, 
638; and fear of destitution, 320. The 
suicides were classed as follows: 1,828 
peasants, 1,038 workmen, 927 persons be- 
longing to the liberal professions, 241 to 
the commercial! classes, and 228 domestic 
servants. 1,946 were unmarried; 1,087 
married? with children; 958 married, with- 
out children; 29 were under 16 years of 
age, 193 between 16 and 21, 648 between 
21 and 30, 829 between 30 and 40, 1,053 be- 
tween 40 and 50, 1,161 between 50 and 60, 
983 between 60 and 70, 528 between 70 and 
80, while 78 were 80 years old and upward. 


—Mr. W. 8. Dunham, general agent of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company for New York City and vicinity, 
died on Tuesday morning of last week, at 
the age of 74, at his residence in Brooklyn. 
Mr. Dunham had been the representative 
of the company since 1849, or for 28 years. 
The very extensive business of the com- 
pany in New York City was almost solely 
due to his efforts. He was one of the first 
men to engage in the business and always 
pushed it with the utmost vigor. There 
was not a man in the city more thoroughly 
identified with the insurance interests, and 
he was known throughout the entire country. 
In fact, it had become almost a rule with 


his partner in the later years of his agency, 
Mr. Geo. Sherman, died just four weeks 
previous, and that each were in the full vig- 
or of life almost up to the very day of their 
death. 


—The combined assets of all the life in- 
surance companies of the United States up 
to Jan. 1st, 1877, was over $428,600,000; the 
combined liabilities of the same was 
$361,000,000; combined surplus, $67,- 
600,000; whole amount insured at the above 
date, $2,060,000,000. If all the companies 
were called upon to-day to pay the whole 
amount insured, of course, it would take 
that amount ($2,060,000,000) to payit. But 
this would be absolutely an impossibility, 
as the companies will not be called upon to 
settle this vast sum for about twenty-nine 
years, according to the average expectation 
of life, reckoning from age 38, which is 
about the average age of all parties insured. 
And, reckoning the interest at 6 per cent., 
would compound nearly six times the 
amount of combined assets, or a total of 
$2,466,000,000, within the same period of 
twenty-nine years. Hence, there would be 
$406,000,000 surplus at that time, after pay- 
ing all liabilities, even though the com- 
bined companies should now cease to take 
any further risks; showing conclusively 
that life insurance, when conducted on 
right principles, is self-perpetuating.—Hven- 
ing Mail. 

—The newest invention for killing peo- 
ple seems to be the patent ‘‘non-explosive” 
kerosene stoves. Mr. Wilberg, of 194 
Holt Street, Chicago, had one of the stoves, 
and when his wife lighted it, for the purpose 
of getting breakfast, it very promptly ex- 
ploded and set fire to Mrs. Wilberg’s cloth- 
ing and to the furniture. The lady, who is 
about fifty years of age, was alone at the 
time; and before any of the neighbors, 
who were attracted by her cries, could 
reach her she was so badly burned that it 
is feared she cannot recover. The burns 
almost cover Mrs. Wilberg’s entire body 
and some of them are very deep. It is 
thought she did not inhale any of the flame, 
but the external injuries are deemed almost 
necessarily fatal: The furniture was dam- 
aged to the extent of $200. 


—The Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
F. 8. Winston, president, has appointed L. 
C. Hopkins, of Cincinnati, general agent 
for Ohio, vice John G. Jennings, the state 
office hereafter to be in Cincinnati, instead 
of Cleveland. Mr. Hopkins is a ‘‘ thorough- 
bred” business man, well known to us 
personally, and, if we mistake not, will 
prove to be one of the most active and suc- 
cessful agents ever connected with any life 
insurance company in the country. The 
grass will never grow much under his feet. 


—The members of the house committee 
on miscellany of the Illinois legislature have 
made several ineffectual attempts to “‘ let 
themselves down easily” by means of attach- 
ing several amendments to a bill providing 
for fire-escapes in hotels. The bill, when re- 
ported back to the house, had been changed 
so materially that its original promoters 
failed to recognize it, and decided to take 
their risk of being roasted alive, rather than 
adopt it. The senate bill on the same sub- 
ject was then tabled. 


—The United States Life Insurance 
Company, James Buell, Esq., president, 
has published the facts concerning the busi- 
ness of that company for the first four 
months of this year, compared with the 
corresponding period in 1876, showing a 
large increase both in the number of new 
policies and the amount insured. 





UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


17 and 19 nnn me New York. 


Assets, ne, 1s. es cov ceccceses 491,635 
Fa — a ee en a ie poerse ete eae oN 


WM. WALKER, President. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, Cor 
arren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 3 $4,827,176 52. 
The principal features of tt of this Company are ABSO 
LUTE S§ RITY, ECONOMICAL ——e 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURE 
All Forms of LAfe ana Endowment Polictes Issued. 


AMES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretar 
0. E. BURFORD Actuary 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED IN 1851. 


ssets, Dec. 31st, 1876........ 421,777 04 
: Bes Te Biponpes 31 


ard, a 1,045,000 00 


cember 3ist.1876 .1 4, 


458 
mount tenured thereby biebs bse —" 00 
7 E.W. Wore 


AVERY J SMITH a 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 346 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH OFFICE NO. 61 LIBERTY STREET, N. Y. 
NEw YORK, January Ist, 1877. 


























OL Ee Cron Ere ¥200,000 00 
Reinsurance Reserve.. «-- 61,713 54 

Net Surplus ee 180,176 34 
I MAMIE 05.0. Scissovbessbvecsueeced $441,889 SS 
Unsettled Losses..........ccccceceeee 7,650 ns 


JANUARY 9th, 187 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this day i 
clared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT. 
Also an extra dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1848. Organized 1849, 


HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 153 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS, 


ASSETS, $8, 129,925.68. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 

DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 

DAVID L. GALLOP, Sec’yand Actuary. 
J.P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 

ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 

POLICIES ISSUED. 

All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitledto the 
**Non-Forfeiture Law of Maine.”’ 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 

AND TOWNS. 














34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 





NET ASSETS, January Ist, 1877......,,..... $13, ty 0 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed........ 7 50 
BOGOR ss o6 s 5s5) 600. nics's. se ovesseemcu $13; 293,18 183 31 


as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of pol- 
icyholders, in — with the law of this Cont- 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


ist. The adoption and Zee of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premiu 


2d. The maintenance oe anample Reserved Fund. 


The market price of ee securities of which the 

as is com pros is $340,700.80 over the cost on the 

mpany’s Ledger. This item is not availed of in 
tee capital as above presented. 


For pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 
Company’s operations = he past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of capacenae. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W.G. MCKOWN, Ass’t 8ec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D,, Medica! Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 





144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-President 
Isaac F, Luoyp, Secretary. 


W. H. C. Bartiett, Actuary 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL ae: si ene s the Scgndition of the Company on the first day of 
. 


ONE CANON (4 c0 a oe 


Reserve for Re-Insurance - = 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - = = = 





B. ee, }Ass’t Secretaries, 





$3,000,000 00 
1,858,464 68 
243,402 24 























‘Net Surplus ~~ a e ° - = =s = {,002,783 90 
TOTAL ASSETS, * "= 2= 2* © *#* *= * = $6,104,650 S2 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

NM A TPR acess. 060se05hssbectncgsenhinosbaanabkbibcsbbebest9e. ba sensenseesecaessaeeseetets sess eecceve $342,311 33 
Bonds and Mo: es, being first ~ on n Beal Estate, (worth $4,894,000.00), eos 2,011,453 00 
United States (market value), 2,517,¢ 25 oO 
Bank Stocks, 9603 50 
state and City Bon so OR ee ee » 185,433 00 

Loans on Stocks, pa yale on demand (market value of Securities $700,379.00). . - §& PERL 3 
Interest due on ist January, 1877.. 309 oS 
ee = hands of Agents eeeves ae co “ah $3 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office.. sa Leshtt 8,330 26 
Wael 6, visccraricsceces cvcere sdccsncebachstdandessesauccebuneoaeeea’ pbdauécdeee +..-- 86,104,650 S2 

“LIABILITIES 
Claims for Losses outstanding on 1st January, 1877......... sepeees ee . » $242,027 24 
DAVIRGRGS CRIA 0 005s csskds Sains deta caThccbtincce0escecccc006sscttesesttncecccecenss Ore eeeeecccneeense oe 1,375 00 
eR EN ae ge dcsdiesippatcgeseene«enena nasteey don eeae $243, — 24 
3: H. WASHBURN, Secretary. HAS. J. MA TN Presiden 

AAS TLALe THI, Vice-President 


D. A. HEALD. a Vi ce-President. 








Farm Property, Churches and School Houses. 


{Sth ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY |, 1877. 


Organized A. D. 1859. 


American Insurance Company 
CHICACO, ILL. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or Installment Plan, Insurance confined to Dwelling Houses, Private Barns, their Contents, 
No Policies written on property situated in Chicago or any large 


city. Number of Policies written from 1859 to 1877, 260,723 ; in force, 152,654. 








| 


br A000! 


eed eet lt OCOD ee 


every agent who visited New York to call Cash Capital, $200, 000. Total Cash Assets,  - : = - : $882,027.92 
upon him and listen to bis accounts of the Re-Insurance Reserve and all other liability, * . . - - = 450,385.27 

i i is- Cash Surplus as s Polic Holders, . - . - a - $431.642.65 
business in its early years. His characteris aw tee Capital, regards v ot) a Slee eRe ‘ : - 200,000.00 


tics were those of the perfect gentleman 
and firm business man. It is doubtful if 
any one of the numerous agents who have 
been in his employ has ever had occasion to 


Cash Surplus as regards Stockholders, - * . - . 7 . $231,642.65 
Installment Notes on hand ae a 1877, $1,711.631.95. Losses paid from 1872 to 
77, $1,112,638.40. 
i -* RECTOR yh 


; : : H. Z. CULVE Hon. WM. H. BRADLEY, Hon. H. N. HIBBARD, CHAS. L. CURRIER, 
complain of unfair treatment. His every D. A. KNOWLTON, JR., M. A. HOYNE, How, J. Ml, BAILEY, LOYAL L. MUNN, 
act was that of extreme justice; and he WM. H. OVINGTON, B. B. CURRIER, NICHOLAS KRANSZ, 

tS OFFICERS. 
would at any time injure himself before he B. 2. CULVER, Pres’t, HOW. H. N. EIBBARD, Vico Pres’t. CHAS. L. CURBIER, Sec’y. M. A. HOYNE, Treas 








would another.- It is a singular fact that B.B; CUBBIER, Gen’l Ac’t. 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


120 Broadway, New York. 





























ae aera 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
0 
For the Year ending December 31st, 1876. 
Net Assets, January 1st, 187G..........6 ccecseeseeenseeeees side talecaketad - $27,677,630 87 
INCOME. 
PGI oon. 6c. cc dgnonssconaawenepetesseatbomepare a te tate ee eteeeeees eee UE 
Interest and rents ,..........+ Raabe macanaaenene sdiadacesepstqauace nackeeaaaet wees. 1,728,410 39—- 9,942,541 67 
$36,920,172 54 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Ciaims by death and matured Endowments. 4 a ‘ $2,200,089 94 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuitie 2,970.387 61 
Dividend on Capital .... nae 7,000 00 
State, County, and City Taxes. 70,911 OT 
Contingent Sinking nd . 100,000 00 
Commissions, Purchase of Commissions, Agency Expe 
Sal ay Ay RE, Post: Exch 329 00 18 
alaries, Law Expenses. Postage,and Exchange..... 5 
Advertising, Printing, Building, and other Expenses. 294,626 04— 6,503,452 64 
Net Cash Assets, December 31st, 1876............  ceereeee sees Larte gaan ee cecaas seeeesee-30,416,719 90 








Bonds and Morigages .., eee aie Oe i 
Beal Estate in New York and Boston, and purchased under foreclosure . 


Interest and Rents due and accrued 
Premiums due and in transit 


——— $30,416,719 90 


1,318,214 51 


T oF $31,334.93 41 
Total Liabilities, including Reserve for reinsur: sanes 6,231,141 00 


Total Undivided Surplus over Total Liabilities. . . . . . . . $5,503,793 41 


Computed Undivided Surplus on Tontine Policies over legal reserve.... 











aa 32.201.500 0 
New Business in 1876, 7,893 Policies, ASSULING.....600. ccc cecceeecee eoeeeeee sees. $25,020,577 O 
OUUMURITIOEIIES (RISE. cncscdics'cacch jccacenccacccnecanccncede sib cicdeteastenedbeawtaaadededecces - 173,050,690 v0 








From the undivided surplus, exclusive of $800,000 reserved by the Finance Committee for contingencies, 
—s dividends wil! be declared available on settlement of next annual premium to participating 
policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. $72. vinta { Actuaries. 
.G. SE, 


The Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 
(made after an examination into the condition of the Society, which occupied the Chief Exam- 
iner of the Department, with ten of his accountants, nearly three months) concludes as follows: 


“The examination has been of the most thorough and searching character. and the Superintendent 
believes that no cerporation doing an insurance business has been subjected to severer tests than this Soci- 
ety has, no: hing having been taken for granted, but every item, both of assetsand liaoilities. conscientiously 
and exhaustively scrutinized. To accomplish this, a force of ten persons, under the Chief Examiner of the 
Devartment, has been steadily engaged for nearly three months. The Superintendent is much gratified at 
being able to state that the result of this investigation shows the complete solvency of the institution, and 
that if the same energy and ability are displayed in its management and conduct from this time as in the 
past a career of solid commercial prosperity 1s before it. JOHN F. TH, 

“* Superintendent.” 

The Report of a Committee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders (after an 
examination extending over a period of more than two months, assisted by a full corps of ex- 
perts and accountants) concludes as follows: 


“ The business of this Society has been conducted with energy, ability, and system, and its unparalleled 
growth since incorporated, in 3859, counting, as it does, nearly 000,000 assets, and about $5,000,000 surplus 
profits, according to the Society’s er hee uncommon industry and vigor on the part of its chief 


officers and directors, and, in the opinion of this Committee, places the Equitable Life Assurance Soci 
the front rank of institutions of its kind. x , a 


** All of which is respectfully submitted. 
“E. D. MORGAN, 


WM. A. WHEELOCK, B. B. SHERMAN, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, MORRIS K. JESUP, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, J. M. MORRISON, 
C. G. FRANCKLYN, F. D. TAPPEN,” 


The full Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, and the full Report of the Commit- 
tee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders, have been printed, in pamphlet 


form, avd may be obtained by application to the Society or to any of its agents throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


The following is the Report of the Finance and Executive Committee of the Society : 


The thorough investigation into the affairs and condition of the Equitable Life Assurance Society by 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York, and by a Committee of Policyholders and Represent- 
atives of Policyholders, has not relaxed in the slightest degree the customary examinations by the Stand- 
ing and Specia] Committees of the Board of Directors. 

In presenting the Report of the Society, for 1876, the Finance Committee state that they have during 
that year given mach attention and labor to the consideration of the system by which the business of the 
Society is conducted and its expenses regulated; and have directed the enforcement of all rules and 
methods for bringing down the expenses of the Society to and continuing the same atthe lowest standard 
consistent with the greatest efficiency in the administration of its affairs. 

he undivided surplus fund of the Society is much jarger than is requisite for the continuance of div- 
idends to polternelers without diminution, and, in order to guard against even unexpected depreciation in 
investments, the Committee have 

Resolved, That eight hundred thousand dollars of the said undivided surplus be withheld from division 
among policyholders until the further order of this Committee, or of the Board, to cover any possible loss 
artsing from the value of real estate and other securities. 

Tne Equitable Life Assurance Society has during the past six months (a period of unexampled depres- 
sion in business and finance), undergone, through its own Committees, the Insurance Department of the 
State, and a Policyholders’ Committee, examinations, for thoroughness of detail and scrutiny in all depart- 
ments of its affairs, unprecedented in the history of corporations. 


GEO. T. ADEE, GEO. D. MO 








RGAN,)| Com- 
JAMES LOW, H. F. SPAULDING, | mittee 
PARKER HANDY, H. A. HURLBUT, ‘fon Fi- 
WM. H. FOGG, J. A. STEWART, J nance, 
——o 
Board ot Directors: 
HENRY B. HYDE. GEORGE H. STUART. 
GEORGE T. ADEE. ROBERT LENOX KENNEDY. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. JOHN D, JONES. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, CY ns W. FIELD. 
HENRY A. HURLBU' B. WILLIAMSON. 
HG. MARQU WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 
F. SPAULDING. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
AMES W. ALEXANDER. IN E. BATES. 
ENRY 8. TERBELL. ASHBEL GREEN. 
THOMAS S. YOUNG. si He PRE 
THON : NG. TEP H. PHILLIPS. 
OMAS A. CUMMINS. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. . 
ROBERT BLISS. H. EXANDER. 
WILLIaM H. FOGG. JOHN J. DONALDSON 
J SMES M HALSTED SEicen W. TORREY. 
HORACE PORTER. * SAMUEL HOLMES. - 
SIMEON FITCH. JOSE F. NAVARRO. 
BE. W. LAMBERT W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr. 
B. F. RANDOLPH. JOHN J. McCOOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON 
PARKER HANDY. . ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
1g SCAN ane 2 BEN ag 
WILLIAM Ff, COOLBAUGH. ‘ en 


J. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D, 
EDWARD CURTIS, MD., ” | Medical Examiners, 


E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies. 





THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums...cccccccccccscccccercccccccccccicsssvcccecccccsccccccesccs sQuy G10, 080 BF, 
Interest received and accrued.......sseccssceeeeeeees+ $2,104,080 81 


Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876.......eeseseeeeeees 207,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 





Total = <= = 637,984,693 51 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death.....ccccscccccccsccccccccccccccccccsoscocesccccoss $1,047,048 42 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............ 2,516,681 16 


Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks.........+seseee+e+ 140,232 32 


On other StOcKS....ccsceecececececcceccccccceccsecssccssssecesesece 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 





Total - - ~ S32,730,898 RO 


ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand............++++++++ $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $10,811,045 67). .....ccccccecccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 9,400,020 D1 
Weak ela cic. 25 coe eet Ro ek aes ea ckcccccceucecceccase, SpaLING ae 
This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security). .......scceesecessceeccccceeee 14,304,837 84 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 


these policies amounts to $3,659,490)i......ceeceesceccesceesees 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877.......ccscccccccccccccccccecseeses 432,695 40 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 

HAIR itis ois eines ecdencdla Gb adninwtingsdsscccccebscctecacees, Sea im 
Agente? DalAMOORs << oicc ciccaccsacciediceneqensatesccccatcccsoceccces 36,154 19 


Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877.........seeeeeees 

*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 

nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 

Excess of market value of securities over COSt..........sseeeeeeeee 


300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. 1st,1877 = = $33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877...........-.. $814,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc........cccecscecscccccecsceces 201,152 21 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at a 

5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium.........ceccccerecececceseces 20;004,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 


517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.........cscecccsceecceeses 


17,088 32— 30,684,597 96 





Divisible surplus at 4 per cent.......ccscccsscccsccccesccssces $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N. ¥. State Standard at 41¢ per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 


their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion may be used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR 6,514 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. Ist, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876...........c cece cece cececeee eecescess:G126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877..........ccccccccccescseccccsccssccsss LB%9748,473 00 


TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC C, KENDALL, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L, WHITE, 
H, B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
INO. M. FURMAN, 


WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres*tand Actuary 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
f CORNELIUS R. ae aa Medica) Examiners. 
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Faris wid Garden, 


MANAGEMENT OF BEES FOR 
JUNE. m 

TuRoveH Jane amd up to the middle of 
July isin most sections of the North the har- 
vest time for the bee-keeper. If directions in 
the formér isgmes. have been followed, “har- 
vest hands’’ will be ‘thronging every hive, ~ 
eager to tart all that theyean fiid. The beé- 
keeper who Wishes to fnérease his stocks as” 
fast as possible may continue to divide judi- 
ciously, being compelled to keep as many 
prolific queens as possible, depositing and 
having in miad that’ whéneder honey is not 
abundant in the fields—even for a few days—all 
newly-made hives, or those not well provisioned, 
must be fed. We think more failures in dividing 


swer ; but more for the purpose of calling out 
the more extended experience of others than 
for the value of our own. 

Broom-corn requires rich soil. Bottom-land 
is the best, and it should be as free from grass 
as possible. The reason for choosing clean 
land will appear plain to a man who has raised 
acrop. The ground should be well plowed 
and made perfectly fine with the harrow, then 
marked out with shallow marks, if to be 
planted by hand, so as not to get the seed too 
@eepinthe ground, But the best plan isto 
plant with a drill. The stalks must be as close 
as five or six inches, to prevent the straw from 
becoming too heavy. Of course, it cannot be 
drilled with much regularity, but must be cut 
out with the hoe to the right distance when 
small. It, like sorghum, grows slow while 
small, and on most land itis positively neces- 
sary to hoe the grass out, which gives a good 


tance. After this is done the cultivation is 


bes can through negleet of this than iu fea for cutting out to the right dis- 
other way. 


If the aim is to secure the largest yield possi- 
ble of surplus honey from. the hives, the ex- 
tractor should now be used often, to prevent 
any preparation for swarming and to give 
empty comb for the use of the queen, 1t must. 
be remembered that there must be-a constant 
rearing of broad, that bees may be on hand to 
store the honey, build comb, etc. Large yields 
of honey cannot be obtained without bees, any 
more than new colonies ean be made without 
them. Ifone basa strong colony of bees in 
a convenient hive, plenty of comb, and a good: 
extractor, in most seasons -very large amounts 
of boney can be taken through the blooming 
of white clover and linden trees. 

No one need fear taking to much honey from 
any strong colony, nor takixg it too often 
while the secretion of honey lasts. Even if a 
storm comes the day after the extractor is 
used, the bees will have retained enough iu 
their racs during the process of extracting to 
amply sustain the colony until there is ‘a' new 
vield. One who has not tried it could hardly 
believe how rapidly the bees refill the combs 
after the honey has been emptied from them. 
In the large hives described in a former number 
we have often had bees filling surplus boxes 
on the top and continuing busily at work in 
them while we were extracting honey three 
times a week from the frame in the main hive. 
There are some who do not care to use the ex- 
tractor; but prefer to have all their surplus 
honey stored in boxes and frames, thus taking 
all the honey in the comb. We have often 
secured more honey. ia the comb, in small 
boxes and frames, from colonies where the ex- 
tractor was used judiciously than from others, 
of apparently the same strength, where we did 
not use it. 

In al! cases itis well to keep boxes or supplies 
of some kind on all, hives during warm weather. 
Many colonies are cramped for roomin which 
to store honey, and bang idly about the hive, 
when if they had room sufficient they would 
be busily filling it. Boxes should be watched 
continually, and removed as soon as fall, an 
empty one being put in its place. 

While. we have in some seasons and with 
some hives succeeded in having honey stored 
freely in side-boxes, we think beginners will do 
best with hives in which the main supply-room 
is above the brood-chamber. 

Bees instinctively store their honey above 
the place where their brood is, Ali who have 
ever cut a ‘‘bee-tree’”’ have noticed that in the 
top of the cavity the choicest honey is always 
found. 

There are two reasons, we think, why they 
should do this. First, it is an insfinct with 
them to place it as far from the entraoce as 
possible, to secure it from their enemies, the 
wasps, yellow jackets, etc.. Secondly, when it 
is stored above the cluster of bees, the heat 
from the colony ascends among it and keeps 
the comb warmer and free from frost in cold 
weather; while during summer the heat, as 
it ascends, aids comb-building. 

When putting bees into new hives, he sure 
there is no corner or crevice where a moth can 
hide and a bee cannot follow. We have seen 
movable comb-hives with the frames touch- 
ing the side, so that worms might hatch in 
many places undisturbed by the bees. Such 
hives are perfect, nurseries for the moth. 

All who have Italian bees bear testimony 
that they show more energy and more power 
to eradicate the worms than the black bees 
manifest. Give them well-made hives and 
keep the colonies strong, and you need have 
no fear of worms. 

Give hives ample ventilation now, and you 
will greatly aid the bees in theirlabor. The 
boxes for surplus honey cannot be too close, 
for heat is necessary to the secretion and work- 
ing of wax; but the main hive, or brood- 
department, should have air throughout the 
warm weather.—Mrs. E, 8. Tupper, in ‘‘ The 
Bee keeper's Magazine.” 


BROOM-CORN CULTURE. 


We have agood many; inquiries, about the 
culture of broom-corn, and, haying hed a little 
experiencé with that crop, we give a brief an- 








similar to that of corn. When the seed begins 
to fill the straw will bend over from the 
weight; and to prevent this the full force of 
hands must be put in to break the stalks over, 
say ten or twelve inches from where the straw 
grows out, or more properly the head. The 
weight of the seed will then, by hanging down, 
keep the straw straight. 

Now comes tbe busy season, and the time 
when labor and care will add much tothe value 
of the crop. The green straw being altogether 
the most valuable, it is important that it be cut 
before it begins to turn red, and dried in the 
shade. To dothis,a shed is necessary, with 
shelves on which to lay it, say six inches deep, 
and enough hands be employed to cut the crop 
before any or much of it turn red. The seed is 
stripped by means of a machine made for the 
purpose, with two cylinders, between which the 
corn is held in handfuls. The process is very 
rapid, only an instant being necessary to knock 
the seed all off. Thecorn is baled before be- 
ing sent to market. The price is very fluctuat- 
ing, running from $60 to $250 per ton. We have 
seen new sod broken and drilled in every sec- 
ond furrow, which made a half ton to the acre, 
without cultivation.—Journal of Agriculture. 





POTATO BUGS AND PARIS GREEN. 


THE appearance of potato bugs in innumer- 
able numbers in many farming sections of this 
state and throughout Long Island has caused 
an extraordinarily heavy demand for “ Paris 
green “\fn our local market during the past few 
weeks, and the price of the article has under- 
gone a very great advance. Every conceivable 
article has been used forthe extermination of 
the pest; but nothing has proved of so much 
account as Paris green, and the demand for the 
same, as before noted, has heen immense, in 
consequerce, farmers finding it more profitable 
generally to use this article freely, considering 
the high price of potatoes, than to give up their 
crop entirely. And the fact that some discour- 
aged farmers have planted other vegetables on 
land heretofore given to potatoes makes others 
more than ever determined to raise a crop, 
under any circumstances. Hence their large 
purchases of Paris green, which are not lessened 
any by the advanced cost, as even at the pres- 
ent high price it does not cost over 10 cents to 
a bushel of potatoes at the most. The pur- 
chases during the past fortnight will not fall 
much, if anything, below 1,000,000 pounds. 
These large lots, thus going into consumption, 
have pretty well cleaned out the available sup- 
ply for immediate delivery, two prominent 
houses remaining about all that have supplies 
of any account, while some firms sold previous- 
ly, to arrive, all they will receive for some time 
tocome. The advance since the first of the 
month has been fully 100 per cent., the general 
selling quotation on May 1st having been 23@ 
24 cents per pound, while the latest sales we 
hear of were made at 45 cents, with an advance 
to 50 cents looked for shortly, in case the de- 
mand continues active. One prominent firm, 
we are told, was offered 40@42 cents for their 
entire supply. But the concern refused the 
offer, preferring rather to deal it out in parcels, 
as called for by farmers and other consumers. 








HINDRANCES TO GOOD HARVESTS. 


Forest trees have worms at their roots ; and 
rats and mice devour the seeds which would 
have given the land good harvests had they 
been suffered to grow; buds have grubs that 
eat out their hearts, and thus prevent the fruit 
which would have ripened for the summer’s 
joy and the winter’s store ; and workers have 
idjers about their paths, who set themselves 
deliberately to interrupt their labors, to destroy 
their work, and to reduce them to the same 
level of inazity and uselessness as themselves. 
They float about the world like clouds of moral 
bacteria, to settle where) they can find a suit- 
able place for their own pleasure, at the cost of 
others’ pain. Nothing stops them and no 
business is too precious, no work too sacred for 
them to respect. They want to kill Time—Time, 





that evasive Mercury to the busy, who hangs 





as heavy a8 80 much lead on their idle hands ; 
Time, that light-footed runner whom the occu- 
pied can never catch, but whom the idle can 
never pass by ; yes, they want to kill Time, the 
enemy of their happiness and the source of 
their deepest ennui; but they cannot kill him 
without a companion to help them. Where- 
fore they come to you to get your aid in the 
destruction of that which is your best friend, 
the sower of your future harvest and the giver 
of your children’s bread, the groundwork of 
your success, of your fame, of your well-doing 
—that of which you have not half enough for 
your needs, and the duration of which you 
would, if you could, increase a hundred-fold. 

It isin vainthat you try to make them under- 
stand the difference between your position and 
theirs, Idleness has other faults besides itself; 
and there never was an idle person yet, out on 
the errand of killing time, who was not selfish- 
ly unable to comprehend such differences as 
interfered with his own desires, and as selfishly 
determined to accept no denial of what it is his 
pleasure to demand. 





SWEET PEAS. 


To secure abundance of flowers during the 
summer and autumn months, sweet-peas re- 
quire to be sown as soon as the ground is in 
a suitable condition for working in the spring. 
They make a very useful object for screening 
any rough place, and at the same time produce 
flowers which are a never-failing attraction for 
bouquet purposes, having colors varying from 
pure white to very dark red. They are also 
very sweet-scented and remain in perfection 
a good while after being cut. They grow best 
in a soil well incorporated with barnyard 
manure, and do not do well grown in the same 
soil for more than one year. Therefore, where 
grown in the same yard for a number of years, 
it is the better way, to secure a good healthy 
growth and abundance of flowers, to give 
fresh sol every season. I have generally had 
the best success with them, when grown for 
years in the same place, by removing the soil 
about eighteen inches deep and little more 
than the width of the spade; then put in about 
six inches good rotten manure, and then fresh 
soil from some other part of the garden is put 
on the top of the manure, into which I sow 
the seeds in single rows and not very thick in 
the row. By bestowing this additional care on 
them, they amply repay with plenty of flowers 
and long continuance of them. As soon as 
they are grown above the ground about five 
or six inches, draw a little soil to each side of 
the row, then stake with some good, tall, neat 
brush ; not neglecting the staking of them so 
late that they get too long to support them- 
selves, for they scon break down and never 
grow so tall nor flower so freelv as when staked 
in due time. To concentrate the full strength 
of the plant in the flowers, do not allow the 
seed-pods to ripen on the vines. 





LIQUID MANURE. 


F, R. Extiot says, in the American Rural 
Home: 


“Tt is generally believed that no system of 
enriching land for small gardens, with a view 
to perfection of crops, is so truly economical 
and so easily availableas that of liquid manure. 
We occasionally hear of a gardener or an 
amateur fruit-grower who has practiced en- 
riching the crop by use of liquid manure; but 
itis not a common practice so to enrich our 
gardens and lawns, however ofttimes the ad- 
vocacy of the practice has been written. The 
writer practiced the sprinkling of a lawn in a 
dry season with weak liquid manure-water, 
and in the greatest of heat and drought has 
kept it fresh and green. {n the management 
of pot-plants no course of supplying food 
equals that of a judicious use of liquid manure. 
There are in almost every family waste liquids, 
which usually go into a sewer or drains, or 
possibly upon the road, where they are of no 
avail. But, if saved, by being conducted to a 
tank, along with wash-waters of the house, 
would enrich an entire garden for vegetables 
and fruits, flower-borders, ete.; and the 
whole, if the wash be applied regularly and 
at nicht, after sunset, in moderate quantities, 
would prevent the driest weather of mid- 
summer from checking vegetation. If an un- 
pleasant odor comes from the tank, a little 
plaster (gypsum) sprinkled in and around the 
tank would keep it sweet and clean. Again, 
the use of liquid manure need never delay 
planting because of manure not being on hand; 
but planting could proceed, and the application 
of manure be made at leisure.’’ 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


A SUCCESSFUL raiser of squashes says he 
manages in this way: ‘“‘I dig holes as deep as I 
conveniently can with a hoe, six feet apart, 
close by the side of early peas or potatoes. As 
soon as the weather will. permit, I stamp a 
wheelbarrow of unfermented manure in each 
hole, pour ia a pail of water, and haul over the 








manure six inches of earth, being careful that 
the hill is no higher than the surrourding sur- 
face. Plant ten or twelve seeds in each hill. 
When they begin to run, thin to two vines in 
each hill. The potatoes will be fit for family 
use before the squashes begin to run, and can 
be dug abead of them, leaving the ground 
mellow, so that the squash vines will root at 
every joint. Thisisa great saving of ground 
inasma)l garden. Train them all one way.” 


-..-The London Garden says that a fine 
effect is produced by this method of training 
petunvias: He procures a number of hazel rods, 
each about two feet long, bends them like 
hoops and drives both ends of them into the 
bed, placing them at suitable intervals all over 
it. On these he ties and trims his petunias, 
which blossom more abundantly under this 
treatment. Petunias have been successfully 
treated as if sweet-pea vines and trained on a 
slanting trellis. The trailing habit of this 
plant, especially late in the season, is not 
always sufficiently considered. 


....The Japan Quince is known as a shrub 
plant of floral beauty and elegant hedges are 
grown from it. In rich soils, however, by itself 
and left untrimmed, it will in a very few years 
become a broad-spreading feature of beauty, 
twelve feet high and twenty or more feet 
broad, with thousands of flowers. The old 
scarlet variety may be planted, and two years 
thereafter grafted on its various branches with 
other varieties or colors, from pure white to 
deep blood-red, and form in a few years a gem 
of transcendent beauty. 


.... Allowing the average consumption of all 
the states to be ten million oranges annuslly— 
and it certainly is greater—the United States 
presents a market for that fruit equal to three 
hundred and sixty million dollars—worth the 
while for our fruit-growers to look after and 
supply. Another consideration, it needs no 
process to prepare for market. Another is, 
the tree, ouce in bearing and well taken care of, 
will continue to bear in increased quantities 
and of improved quality for a lifetime. 


....M. Chatot, a Frenchman, recommends 
common table salt for oidium or grape-vine 
disease. He says that his vines and grapes 
were covered for some years with a fungus- 
like substance, and that last spring hesprinkled 
a handful of salt about the roots of each vine. 
The vines grew luxuriantly and bore an abund- 
ance of grapes, entirely free from the fungus of 
oidium. 

....Among the latest plants naturalized in 
California is coffee. Since its introducticn, 
four years ago, it has become very productive, 
yielding a bean of strong aromatic flavor and 
growing as vigorously as in the coffee coun- 
tries of South America. There are extensive 
plantations in Central and Southern California 
which pay a handsome profit. 

....The Macon (Ga.) Telegraph says that there 
has been more guano sold in Macon this season 
than bas been sold at any season since 1870. 
The farmers are coming for it from far and near 
and buying it to the very last limit that thei 
credit will reach. They promise to pay for it 
in cotton delivered next fall, at fifteen cents a 
pound. . 

...-In preparing nests for setting hens, 
plenty of sulphur should be sprinkled in the 
nest, and occasionally more added until the 


chickens appear. If a good sulphur and ashes 
dust-bath is provided, there need not be much 
fear of trouble with the chicks. 


....-The Ameriean Pomological Society will 
hold its XVIth Annual Session at Baltimore, 


Sept 12th—14th next. The Maryland Horticul- 
tural Society will hold an exhibition at the same 
time. Fruits for exhibition may be sent to 
Wm. B. Sands, Baltimore. 
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AGRICULTURAL 


TREE SEEDS. TREE SEEDS. 


ew Price-list, of above also of Vegetable and 





Agricultural — Pains 4 ceeds, ore Bo 
ing Bulbs, rea or mailing. ree to appli- 
Santa. J. M. URN & C 


_ “15 John Street New York. 


HIGHLAND STONE VASES. 





Great variety of De- 
signs. Require no paint- 
Zing. Not_affected by 
Frost. Healthier for 
plants than iron vases 
al aap by leading 

8. 


Having all the beau- 
ties and advantages of 
iron, they possess many 
addttional desirable qual- 


ities. 
Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 


Lewis & Willett, 


——— 






= ee MANUFACTURERS, 
=S= 38 Hawley Street 
BOSTON. 





“LANDS FOR SALE. 


960,000 ACRES IN SOUTHWEST 
MISSOURI. 

First-class Stock Farms, excellent Agricultural 
Lands, avd the best Tobacco Region inthe West. 
Short winters, no grasshoppers, orderly society, £° od 
marset and a healthy country. Low Prices ong 

Free Rafer mgt ak os Jomee. Susstiued pur- 

rm. 
ohaentt, L. DEANE. *Tand Commissioner, St. Louis. 
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PATENT STEEL’ BARB FENCINC. 














A Stret Thorn Hedge. No other Fencing so cheap or pot up so Sigasilie or 

quickly. Never rusts, stains, decays, shrinks, nor warps. affected by fire, 
wind, or flood. A complete barrier to the most unruly stock. Impassable by 
j_. man or beast. [Full Size] 





Two THOUSAND Tons SOLD AND PUT UP DURING THE Last YEAR. 


For sale at the leading hardware stores, with Stretchers and Staples. 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. r 


WASHBURN AND MOEN M’F’G CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Sole Manufacturers East of Chicago. 








Refrigerator, Water-Cooler, and _ Filter, 

Lawn-Mower, Lawn Seed, or any kind of A. B. COHU, 
iF YOU WANT A : 197 Water Street, N. Y. 

Farm or Garden Seeds, Implements, 


°F One door from Fulton St. 
eee seerery Machinery, send for circular or call on eee 


SAVE MONEY, TIME, LABOR, AND PATIENCE 


BY USING 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 


IT IS THE BEST WHITE LEAD, ZINC, and LINSEED OIL, in proper propo 
tongs Paes with Dryer, etc, READY FOR THE BRUSH. It is T 

HOROUGHLY RELIABLE MIXED PAINT MADE. It works easily 
and any one can apply it. Pure white and every possible tint or color, in any quantity, from one 
gallon to a barrel or more. 

SAMPLE CARDS, with hundreds of references, sent free on receipt of address. Ask for 
NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. If your dealer does not have it, write direct tous. DO 
NOT BE DECEIVED BY LOW-PRICE PAINTS, WHICH ARE INFERIOR 
IN QUALITY AND UNRELIABLE. 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 
(LIMITED), 
Desbrosses and West Streets, New York. 





P.-O. BOX 3951, 





“THE EUREKA TREE AND POST-HOLE DIGGER.” 





The Best ever invented. Digs ahole any size or shapein Stony, Clay, or Sandy Soil. Can also be worked 
under water, to clean Wells and take out quicksand. ery tool is warranted. Sent by express to any part 
of the Country on receipt of .0®. Reiiable Soe a in qo eres OM County_ Send for Circular. 

E EKA DIGGE TREET, NEW YORK. 


PATENT GHEMICAL METALLIC PAINT, 


CREAT REDUCTION. IN PRICES. 


cms as RELEEYS PARENT GEeeeoAL METALLIC PAINT, all shades, ground in oil and mixed 


use. P in cans, kegs, and bifrels. Price 50 ‘cents to $1 per gallon. Send for card of colors 
a testimond al Sg 


Also English ROOF PAINT for tin roofs, and LIQUID SLATE PAINT and RUBBER PAINT for 
lane Foote. at 50 cents a gallon. 


OIL, 50 cents a galion. ROOFING OIL, 40 cents a gallon. 


NEW YORK CITY OIL CoO.,{24 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


PAINT. 











THE 


FLORENCE OILSTOVE, 


For Heating or Cooking. 


Use none but that which Experience eo 
has Proved to be the Best. Odorless and Durable. 
i) Can be used wigggput chimney, 


| flues, as it gen 
or noxious gases. 
Meats and Bread cooked 
thisstoveare better flavor- 
and more digestible than 
when cooked by coal or wood. 


THE HEATER 
furnishes an abundant 7 
y 


tes no smoke 


THE AVERILL PAINT, 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


was Awarded the Highest Premium at 
the Centennial Exhibitions 


“Your paint covers splendidly. Ps | house ‘looks 

beautiful. Am a - ae aed with it 
DR. SMITH, Sag Harbor, N.Y. 

“ Your'paints roc - haulions and durable and their 
ready-mixed form renders them doubly econ ite, 
by enabling the pager ¢ to be his own painter.”—Ezx- 
aminer and Chronicle, N.Y. 


“ Hive years ago I be 27 paint. It wears well 
better tans avy [ever E. E. TOWNE, 


up’t Huck Tobaned Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Send for sample éard and testimonials to the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 BURLING SLIP, New York; 
171 EAST RANDOLPH §T., Chicago; 
132 EAST RIVER ST., Cleveland. 


ASE 


ply of pure, moist/heat, easi 
regulated to any desired tem- 
The Cook, totth Baker, perature. 


The FLORENCE received the only Céntennial 
Medal awarded to Oil Stoves. Report of the’ Jndges: 
“Tt is simple in construction, easily managed, an 
well adapted to its intended purpose.’ 

MADE) BY THE 
FLORENCE SEWINC MACHINE CO. 
PLORENCE, MASS., Manufacturers of 
at E BEST SEWING MACHI N =S. m 
enera gencies— nion uare, New York; 
Lake St., Chicago. 





476 Washington St., Koston; 66 


THE DINGEE & GONARD CO's 


ROSES 








FOR WARMING DWELL- 
INGS GREEN-HOUSES 


URNIN 6 BATHS, ete., by 
Strong Pot Plants, suitable for inmodinis flow 
OILERS HOT WATER. | citi modal ita res fires 
182 Cemtor St thee York. aaditional Sete aimeete FF ie. doy ig hipeol 


pane bg "SW. Send forour NEW 


and choose 





LANE & BODLEY.CO. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND-PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


Cinemuati Industrial Exposi 
qxuibitore bel six d dice 1 tests, ttiogs Ores ty 


Send ‘tor am agiv! a and nda of 
the Zampxs trl 
navd face Stee att 


fr a ro : 


20 finest sorts, W. e Rosesa Great 
ei Amer: 

to ioainc ie United “tates 
, CONARD CO. 


ERS, West Grove. Chester Co.. Pa. 








OTIS .& GORSLINE, 
x Powser’s Block; 


N.Y. 
Manufacture every cern of 
VITRIFIED.SALT-G 









Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 


“@round Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
wie Lt BR Ss, ‘ 
New. ¥ Street. -- 


gz” Farmers and a Dodions’ are "invited to send: a 
Circular. -_ 








FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD SCALES 


MADE WITH THE 
LATEST AND MOST VALUABLE IM- 
PROVEMENTS. 














SCAL E Ss 

THE WORLD?’S STANDARD. 

RECEIVED HIGHEST MEDALS AT 
WORLD’S FAIR, London, - = = 
WORLD’s FALK, New York, = = 1858 
WORLD’S FAIR, Paris, - - - 
WORKLD’S FAIR, Vienna,- - - 1873 
WORLD'S FAIR, Santiago (Chili), 1875 
WORKLD’S FAIR, Philadelphia, - 1876 


ALSO 
COFFEE AND SPICE MIL 
TEA AND COFFEE CAN 


etc. 
Agents for aS ALARM OMY gh _— 














Ks &Co., way, N 
FAIRBANKS & CO.., 166 Baltimore st., Phaltittore, Ma. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 58 Camp street. New Orleans, 
FA A & = Mainstreet, Buffalo.N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 338 Broadway, Albany, N. 
FAIRBANKS & CoO., St. Paul street, Montreal. 
FA ANKS & CO., 34 King William st., London. 
FA ANKs, BROWN & CO.. 2 Milk street, Boston. 














Mass 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadel- 


ralr BANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. Cc ineinnatt, Ohio. 

M Cco., Geoveland. Ohio. 
FAFRBAN eer CO., Pittsbur; b. 
PAIR. BANI MO >. Louisville 
FAIR & CO, St. Loui 
FAIR BANKS ENUTOHINSON, San Francisco, Cal 

















PUBLIC NOTICE. 


IL, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trade, 
often felt the want of some means whereby 1 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that lL could work 
it@ta better advantage. This induced me to make 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It wason one of 
these occasions thatI discovered the wonderful ef- 
fectaof Electro Siicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 
i had a defeet in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had ased everything that offered any hope > 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say I was wors- 
ing with Electro Silicon at thé forge, and, of course 
could not prevent its coming in contact with my 
hands. 


1 took no notice of the effect it had produced, unti! 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hammer, I grasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to my oe 1 
found my crook.a fingers straighten out, and I had 
as much use of them as ever. I could hardly believe 
my eyes. I showed my hand to my wife and family 
and a genera! rejoieina was the result. 

The question now was: What had produced this 
wonderful effect? Every act was recalled, and, after 
along and careful investigation, I at last made up 
woe mind u that at oe? fo fortune bad been caused by 

My next step wes to discover 
— acane by which I could combine this wonder 


Ty th 
thought would throw any light upon the subject, and, 
at last, in a very old mecicail book, [founda way by 
which I could doit. The result was perfectly satis- 
factory, and I was able to make a liniment the like 
the world has never seen before. I now began to 
= De par me for cases to try the effect of it on 


— —_ a lame sane. caused by the cords being con- 


Soowe 0 Silicon Liniment, and told him to use it thor- 
oughly. He did so, and at the end of three months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk to my 
shops ae as wellas “a ry had — aw 
inmy case, producin I 
gave by A other of my neighbers. and friends ‘for 
miles around) who were suffe' from Swelled 
Limbs, Rheumatism, Neuraigia, Stiff Joints, Burns, 
ete., all of which it cured, without any trouble. 
Finding that the Electro Silicon Liniment would 
penetrate the skin of man further than any other 
substance, it occurred to me that it must be good for 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best applications in all external diseases occurring in 
that noble animal. 
epared by the Electro Silicon Liniment Com- 
ny, office 76 William St., New York. Sold by all 
ruggists. 50 cents per bottle. 





AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 





EIGHT ming fro nat asa 


The! amount of work nore 

that trial was equal to ten years’ aaa a la and 
yet at itsclose the Machines used were A as good 
working condition as at the commenceme 


GRAHAM, see seal & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manu: ne i iladetphia. 
Send for m Deveriptive io th Prices. 


AGENTS 
BH. ALLEN & Co., 189 and 191 Water Street, New 
ork. 
Jos. BRECK & SONS, 51 and 52 North Market Street, 
Boston Mass. 
wa 5 BAmRert & Co., 44 CanalBtreet, Provi- 
ane 
M. CHILDS & Co., 12 and 14 Fayette Street, Utica, 
oyEELE & AVERY, 44 and 46 State Street, Rochester, 
Evanson, Mone my & Co., 10 South Salina 
Greet. yracu 
T. HAWLEY & CO., 397 Water Street, Bridgeport, 
% 


MEDICAL 
25c. RISLEY’S 25ce. 


EXTRACT OF WITCH HAZEL, 


Equal in quality to any made and only half the price. 
A NECESSITY FOR THE STABLE AS 
WELL AS FOR MANKIND. 
6-0z. Bottles, 25c. Pint Botties, 50c. 


Relieves Headache, Toothache, Earache, Sore 
Eyes. Nose-Bleed, Bleeding Lungs, Painful Menses, 
Wa Asthma, Red: Sweil 





pOures Bruises, Sealds, B SS Bprsine, Wound 
3, prains, Wounds 
Chilblains, Varicose Veins, 

Neuralela, eto 


wittl hoe ee ipete liebe BRUISES, to 
CHAS. F. RISLEY, Propristor, 
WHOLESALE DRUGG 

71 Warren Street, New York. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


SANDALWOOD 


possesses @ much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy state the mucous membrane of the ufethra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. It is 
fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 
sules curein six or eight days. No othermedicine 
can do this. 

Owing to its great success, m&ny substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills 
Balsams, ete., all of which have been abandoned. 

Dumdas Dick & Oo.’s Soft Capstles, containing Oil of 
Sandlewood, sold at all Drug Stores.. Ask for. cércular 
or send to 35 and 3% Woorster St., New York, for one. 








DR. G. S. BROWNE’S: 


TAPE-WORM CURE. 






nl Bampes ledy, bei 
pe a ets ab EES it 


TRS PY te 


KING & SMITH, 


A AVE. DRUG STORE 
CaN AR TFOR! » Conn, 





H, T, HELMBOLD’S 


Concentrated Fluid Extract 


IBUCGHU. 





Owing to spurious articles palmed 
upon the public for the past five years, 
on the repatation of my preparations, 
Iam forced to make a radical change 
in my labels and wrappers. The Genn- 
ine, from my original recipe, is 
printed in Carmine ink and prepared 
by the H. T. Helmbold Manufacturing 
Co., 30 Platt Street, New York. 





van oer 


successful Beene PRome,N.Y_for more than twen- 
ty years. wPhouennds Of persons cured of this much. 
dread Phonsangs 9 from various parts of the 





e 10 
orid, are now living witnesses of his wonderfu! 
skill in em fr 


Write fora crewing, xiving fu iiines Aaaress 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY. M.D.. Rass N. V- 
BELLS AND CLOCES. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. ¥. 


Manufacture a superior lity of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHU. RCH BELLS. 
G2 Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


BYCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
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UY 
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SOM TTN: 
MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYS 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories, Middletewn, Cenn. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 











Are invited to consult 
with us by letter or 
in person upon the 
subject of Dress-con- 
cerning its Fit, Style, 
Quality and Price, . 

Samples and Rules 
for Self-measurement 
by mail. Perfect sat- 
isfaction given or gar- 
ments may be return- 
edin ten days unworn 
and money will be re- 

> funded. 


Hom 
Jon Wanamaker 


«x Co. 
Fi 
nest Clothing 
Merchant Tailoring 
HOUSE, 
| £18 & 820 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Boston Ornamental tron Works 

MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 
SF Wrought and Cast Iron 
FOR BUILDING 

Iron and Wire Railing, 


Iren Crestings, 


Particular 
People 





















Iron Stable Fixtures, 
Fountains, Vases, 
Garden Statuary, 
Weather Venes, 
aed 
and 
- Builders’ Hardware. 


Estimates given on all kinds 
of Iron Work. 


Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


BUBIER & COMPANY, 
118 Milk strect, Boston. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


fZ 


















F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 


UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS 
AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the eut. 


W. &B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 





CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John st.. New York: 
and 197 Lake st., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 


em 
tion at Paris, ce, in 
967, and Vienna, Austria, in 





Colors Hair a Natural Brown or Biack, One applica- 
tion. No previous wash. ali aheagiste 
DEPOT 1% DEY STREET, N. Y. 





SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 
Warranted PURE_WHITE LEAD, well known 
hroughnout New England as the WHITEST, 
FINEST, and BEST. 
— TAPE %-in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 
8. 
LEAD EIBBON, from 2 to 8 inches wide, on 
reels, for Builoers. 
LEAD PIPE of any size or thickness. 
At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 
FRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, 
SALEM MASS. 


TM Brewn 


Murder in the First Degree is generally brought to light; but thou- 
sands of quiet murders, of which the world never hears, are committed by 
the administration of wrong medicines. The dyspeptic, the bilious, the 
fever-ridden, the rheumatic are too often poisoned with deadly drugs, when 
the persistent use of 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 





Ney 2 » 


Hot Weather 
Clothing. 


For every description of Gentlemen’s 
Summer Garments call upon or write to 
us. Our stock is complete in Worsted, 
Liner. Alpaca, and Cheviot goods. 
wuyie and Quality maintained at the 
highest point. Prices always at lowest 


rates. Uniform discount to clergymen. 


Devlin & Co., 


Broadway and Grand Street. Broadway and Warren Street. 
' P.O. Box 2256, New York. 


RAND’S 
New York City Business Directory 


FOR 1877. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER COPY. 











ts This is, without exception, the best, cheapest, and most popular Direc: 
tory of New York City ever published, and is the only one that circulates and is 
largely sold throughout the United States, Canada, and the principal commercial 
marts of the world. 


(a The work will be sent to any address by mail, postage prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of the price, Address 


WALTER HEUGH & CO., 


NO. 3 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


RARE BARGAINS » CARPETS, 


Ollcloths, Mattings, Rugs, Mats, Window Shades, Curtains, Cornices, etc. 
7 7 = ( Formerly with 
William S8. Leigh, | W. & J. SLOANE, 
161 EICHTH AVENUE, corner Eighteenth Street, 


Late of 267 Sixth Avenue, cor. 17th St. 
18 NOW OFFERING NEW SPRING PATTERNS st GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
2 Clese Buyers invited to call before purchasing elsewhere 23 








WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS 


SZ See ey ee 
</\\)/ H: KILLAM & CO., 


47 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 


DECKER | , “wae 


GRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 
PIANOS. 
ss UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU. 


1B Firs Premium ahead of All at Centennial, Hand and Sexf-Inzing. 





















og rok en, | OFFICE, No. 17 NORTH 8th ST,, PHILA: 
(BLACKS ONLY) 
S BOY Giz taunting arise | Quick-drying News and Book Inks at 
to Min, KELSEY & 06. ior Conn LOW oash prices a SPECIALTY. 


————-- — ———— 














REMEMBER THE OLD STANDARD 


FAMILY MEDICINE, 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER 


Thirty-seven Years before the Public. 





It is a significant fact that, notwithstanding the 
long period of time that the “PAIN KILLER” has 
been before the world, it has not shown the least 
sign of waning popularity; but, on the contrary, the 
demand for it has steadily increased and “ Pain 
Killer” is now a household word, both at home and 
in all foreign countries where civilization exists, and 
is one of the principal means by which the mis- 
sionary is enabled to approach the heathen. Asan 
External and Internal Remedy, it has no equal. Its 
effect is quick and sure and it can be used with safety. 
Every family should have it ready for immediate 
use, in case of sudden illness. The “ Pain Killer” is 
sold by all Medicire Dealers in all parts of the world. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 








UNEQUALLED OFFER. 


Full Nickel Silver Plated 
7Shot Revolvers as 

Premiums. 

A MONTH’S AMMUNITION FREE 


_ 


Tramps, Burglars and Thieves infest all parts 
of the Country. Every One Should go Armed, 




















7} Household use. 
5,000 


> Uses Regular 
Cartridges, kept 
by all dealers. 
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